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BOOK XLI. 

The Mcred fire of &e temple of Vesta extinguithed. Titus Sempronhts 
Gracchus, proconsul, subdues the Celtiberisns, receives their submis- 
sion, and, for a perpetual mobument of his exploit^ builds a town in 
Spain, to which he g^ves the name of GracchurfsJ The Vacexans and 
Luntanians subdued by Postonuus Albinusb who triumphs o?er them. 
Auhu Manlias, consul, marchmif into Istria, suffers a partial defeat ; but 
afterwards routs the Istrians. Quintus Voconius 8axa proposes a law, 
that women shall not inherit^ which is supported by Cato^ and carried. 
Successful operations, under different commanden^ against the ligurians, 
Istrians, Sardinians, and Celtiberians. Perseus prepares for war; solicits 
the assistance of the Carthaginians, of the Grecian states, and of Antio- 
chns Epipbanes. Chaiacter of Antiochus.* 

I. IN the distribution of the provincesj those assigned to 

the consuls were. — to Maniiusj Genii; and to Junius^ 

• Y R 574 

iiguria. As to the prators^ the city jurisdiction bV'*^^* 

fell to Marcus Titinius Curvus; the foreign^ ^o 

Tiberius Claudius Nero; Sicily , to Publius jEHus Ligus ; 

Sardinia^ to Titus Mbutius : the Hither Spain j to the other 

* This book is very imperfect : a great part of the beginning of it is 
lost ; and there are, besides, considerable chasms in other parts of it. The 
supplemental passages which the translator has introduced, to complete 
the connection, are taken from Crevier. They are printed in a different 
character. 
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Marcus Tttinius ; and the Farther Spatn^ to Tltua Fonteiua 
Capita. ^Jire broke out in the Forum^ and destroyed a great 
number of buildings. The sacred fire of Vesta was extinguish^ 
ed; the virgin who had the care of it was punished with 
stripes, by order of Marcus JEmiliuSj the chief pontiff , and 
supplication was performed^ as usual in such cases. The 
lustrum was closed by Marcus JEmiRus Lepidus and Marcus 
Fulvius NobUior, censors, in which were rated two hundred 
and seventy-thret thousand two hundred and forty-four 
citizens. The ambassadors of Perseus arrived, desiring 
a renewal of the league, and the title of King; and although 
the Romans entertained no friendly disposition to Perseus, 
whom they had reason to believe disposed, as soon as he 
should think himself strong enough, to take the first oppor-' 
tunity of commencing that war, which had been so long pro* 
jected by his father Philip ; yet, not to furnish him with any 
pretext for a quarrel, they complied with both his requests. 
When Perseus received their answer, he . thought himself ef" 
fectually confirmed on the throne, at the same time hoping to 
gain the favour and affection of the Greeks, and which, by 
various acts of kindness and munificence, he in a great mea^ 
sure effected. Before the new prcetors arrived in the Spanish 
provinces, very important services were performed there by 
Postumius and Gracchus ; the latter of whom, in particular, 
acquired a very high reputation, not only as a military com* 
mander, but as a statesman, from his wise adjustment of the 
the terms of peace between the Romans and the conquered 
nations. For he distributed lands, and assigned habitations,, 
to such as wanted them; and, for all the states in that part 
of the country, he wrote, out accurate copies of the like con* 
ditions of amity and alliance as with the others, and had them 
ratified by the oaths of all the parties ; and the authority of 
. which treaty was ofien appealed to, in the following age, on 
occasion of the wars which then broke out. To a town hitherto 
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caUed lUurcis^ he ga/oe the name of Gracchurie, as a memorial 
$f his meritorious labours in the province. Postumius did not 
obtmn an efual share ofrenonm; yet he subdued the Vaccaans 
and Lusitanians / and both of them, on their return homey 
^er delivering^ up the provinces to their successors^ were 
honoured imth triumphs. In Gaul, ManliuSj the consul^ to 
whose lot that province had fallen^ not fnding any employ^ 
ment that could afford him hopes of a triumph^ eagerly em^ 
braced an opportunity^ which fortune threw in his way^ of 
entering into a war with the Istrians. This people hadfor* 
merbf sent assistance to the JEtoRans^ in their quarrel with 
the Romans^ and had lately shown a disposition to be trouble" 
some. The King at that time on the throne^ was called Epulo^ 
and was of a turbulent temper. His father had kept the 
nation quiet; but it was now reported, that this prince had 
compelled them to take arms, and that this had highly endear- 
ed him to the youth of the country^ who were eager for 
plunder. The consul held a council on the subject of a war 
with Istria ; in which some were of opinion, that it ought to 
be begun immediately, before the enemy could coUect forces ; 
others, that the senate ought first to be consulted : the for- 
mer opinion was adopted. Accordingly, the consul, march- 
ing from Aquileia, pitched his camp at the lake Timavus, 
which lies very near the sea. ' Thither came Caius Furius, 
one of the naval commanders, with ten ships ; for two com- 
manders had been appointed to direct the operations of the 
fleet against that of the lUyrians ; and they were ordered, 
with twenty vessels, to protect the coast of the upper sea, 
making Ancona the common boundary between their sta- 
tions ; so that Lucius Cornelius had to guard the coasts on 
the right, from thence to Tarentum ; and Caius Furius those 
on the left, as far as Aquileia. This squadron was sent to 
the nearest port in the Istrian territory, with a number of 
transports, and a large store of provisions ; while the consul, 
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following y^\t\k %hp legi(>P9, enc;ifvip«4 ^% ^ disUmoe of about 
five miles from the co^^t. A plentiful market W9« »Qon eg* 
tabliahed «t the port, and every thiog conveyed theoce to the 
oamp- That thia might be done with greater safety, outposta 
were fixed around the camp ; wi^b a guard opposite |he 
country of I^tria. A newly-levied cohort of Placentines wa^ 
posted between the camp and the sea ; and that the watering* 
parties might lil^ewise have protection at the river, OFdera 
were given to Marcus ifihutius, military tribune, to take 
thither two companies of the second legion. Titus ^ius, 
military tribune, led out the third legion, on the road towards 
Aquileia, in support of those that went for food and forage* 
In the same quarter, at the distance of about fi^^ miles, a 
party of Gauls, not ei^ceeding three thousand in number, lay 
encamped, under the comm^^pd of a ^hieftaiUf espied Carme^ 

• 
II. When the Roman army first reached the lake Tima^* 
vus, the Istrians toolc post behind a hill, where they could 
not be seen ; and on its inarch thence followed it through 
by-ways, watching attentively for some opportunity that 
might give them an advantage ; nor did any thing that wa^ 
done, either on land or sea, escape their observation. When 
they saw the weakness of the advanced guards of the Ro- 
mans, and. that the market*place was filled with an unarmed 
crowd, who carried on a trafiic with the camp, and that they 
had not fortified themselves either by works on land, or by 
the help of ships, they made an assault on two of their posts 
9jt once, the Placentine cohort, and the two companies of the 
second legion. A morning fog concealed their design ; and 
when this began to disperse as the sun grew warm, the light, 
piercing through it in some degree, yet still being far from 
clear, and, as usual in such cases, magnifying the appearance 
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of «very th&agt iaqpoaed ao fiur oo tho Romana, tliat they 
thought the fovee of Ao encoqr much greater than it really 
wao* The troopa In both the poata were ao terrified, that 
they ran in the utmost confusion to the camp, where they 
caused much greater alarm than that which diey were under 
tbemaelves ; for they could nei&er tell what had made them 
fly, nor answer any question that was asked. Then a shout- 
ing was heard at aU the gates. There were no guards at 
them capaUe of wilhstanding an attack ; andL the hurry in 
which the men crowded and pressed against each other, from 
the want of light, made it suspected that the enemy were 
tbftBdy in Ac camp. One cmly cry was heard from all, to 
hasten to the sea- These words were uttered by one alone, 
yet the cry quickly resounded in every part. At first, there- 
fore, a few with their arms, and many more without them, 
is if tbey had received orders so to do, ran off to the sea« 
shore ; then followed others in greater numbers, and, at 
length, almost the whole of the army, with the consul him- 
self, who had endeavoured to call back the runaways by 
commands, advice, and, at last, by entreaties, but all to no 
purpose. Mascus Licinius Strabo, a militaiy tribune of the 
third lepon, with three companies alcme, remained ; the rest 
of hia legion having gone off. The Istrians, breaking into 
the empty camp, and meeting n<»e other to oppose them, 
came upon him while he was drawing up and encouraging 
his men at die general's quarters ; on which a fight ensued, 
more vigoroua than could have been expected from so small 
a band ; nor did it cease until the tribune, and those who 
stood round him, were all skin. The enemy then, tearing 
down the general's tent, ind seizing on all they could find, 
went on to the qu«star's quarters, and the adjoining Forum, 
catted Quintana. In the quaestor's tent was plenty of aU 
kinds of food ready dressed and laid out, and the couches 
being placed in order, their chiefuin lay down, and began to 
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feast. Presently all the rest, thinking no more of fighting or 
of the enemy, did the same ; and being unaccustomed to any 
sort of rich food, they greedily gorged themselves with meat 
and wine. 

III. AiFairs among the Romans wore a very different as* 
pect. There was nothing but confusion both on land and 
sea ; the mariners struck their tents, and hastily conveyed on 
board the provisions whiqh had been sent on shore ; the sol* 
diers in a pan^p pressed into the boats, and even into the wa- 
ter. The seamen were in fear lest their vessels should be 
overcrowded, so that some of them opposed the entrance of 
the multitude, while others pushed off into the deep. Hence 
arose a dispute, and in a short time a fight, not without 
wounds and loss of lives, botii of soldiers and seamen ; until^ 
by order of the consul, the fleet was removed to a distance 
from the shore. He next set about separating the armed from 
the unarmed ; and, out of so large a number, he hardly found 
twelve hundred who had preserved their arms: very few 
horsemen who had brought their horses wttii them ; while 
the rest formed only an irregular ill-looking tiirong, like ser- 
vants and sutiers, and would certainly have fallen a prey to 
the enemy, had they thought of pursuing tiieir adviemtage. At 
length an express was dispatched to call in the third legion 
and the foragers ; and at the same time the troops began to 
march back from all parts, in order to retake the camp, and 
repair their disgrace. The military tribunes of the third le- 
gion ordered their men to throw away, the forage and wood, 
and the centurions to mount two elderly soldiers on horses 
from which the loads were thrown, each horseman taking a 
young foot-soldier behind him. He told them, *^ it would 
*^ reflect great honour on their legion, if they shoidd recover, 
*^ by bravery, the camp which had been lost by the cowardice 
^^ of the second ; and that this might be easily effected, if the 
^' barbarians were surprised while busied in plundering. In 
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^ like maimer as they had taken it, so might it be retaken." 
His exhortation was received by the army with tokens of the 
utmost alacrity ; the standards advanced with speed, nor did 
the soldiers give any delay to the standard-bearers. The con- 
sd, and the troops that went back from the shore, reached 
the rampart first. Lucius Atius, first tribune of the second 
legion, not only urged on hb men, but told them, that ^* if 
*^ the Istrians meant to retain the camp which they had taken 
*^ by the same arms which gave them possession of it, they 
^ would, in the first place, have pursued their enemy to the 
'^ sea ; and, in the next place, they would certainly have sta- 
** tioned guards outside the rampart ; and that, in all proba- 
^ bility, they were lying in sleep, or drowned in wine." 

IV. Saying this, he ordered his own standard-bearer, Au- 
lus Bseculonitts, a man of known bravery, to bear in the stand- 
ard ; who replied, that if the men were willing to follow him, 
he would throw it in. Then, exerting aU his strength, he 
threw the standard across ihe entrenchment, and was the first 
that entered the gate. At this juncture arrived, on the other 
side, Titus iElius and Caius iElius, military tribunes of the 
diird legion, with their cavalry ; and, quickly after them, the 
soldiers whom they had mounted in pairs on the beasts of bur- 
den ; ako the consul, with the main body. As to the Istrians, 
a few, who were not quite so much intoxicated as the rest, 
had sense enough left to fly ; death perpetuated the sleep of 
the others ; and the Romans recovered all their effects unim- 
paired, except the victuals and wine which had been consum- 
ed. The soldiers, too, who had been left sick in the camp, 
when they saw their countrjrmen within the trenches, snatch- 
ed up arms, and committed great slaughter. Caius Popilius, 
sumamed Sabellus, a horseman, distinguished himself on this 
occasion above all the rest. He had been left behind in the 
camp, on account of a wound in his foot, notwithstanding 
which he did much greater execution among the enemy than 
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any other. Eight thoasand Istrians were kUled, but not one 
prisoner taken ; for rage and indignatioii had made the Ro* 
mans regardless of booty. The King of the Istrians, diottgh 
in a state of ebriety, was hastily mounted on a horse by his 
people, and effected his escape. Of the conquerors there were 
lost two hundred and tbirty*seven men ; more of whom fell 
in the fight in the morning, than in the retaking of die camp. 
V. It happened that Cneius and Lucius Csrrillius, with 
recruits lately enlisted at Aquileia^ coming with a convoy of 
provisions, and not knowing what had passed, were very near 
going into the camp after it was taken by the Istrians. These 
men then, leaving their baggage, and flying back to Aquileia, 
caused a general consternation and alarm, not only there, but, 
in a few days after, at Rome also ; for there it was reported, 
not only that the camp was taken, and that the troops ran 
away, as was really the case, but that the whole army was 
entirely cut off. Wherefore, as usual in cases of uilcommon 
danger, extraordinary levies were ordered by proclamation^ 
both in the city and throughout all Italy. Two legions of 
Roman citizens were raised, and the Latine allies were or* 
dered to furnish ten thousand foot and five hundred horse. 
The consul Marcus Junius was sent into Gaul, to demand 
from the several states of that province, whatever number of 
troops each was able to supply. At the same time it was 
mentioned in the decree, that Tiberius Claudius, the pnetor, 
should issue orders for the fourth legion, and five diousand 
foot and two hundred and fifty horse, of the Latines, to assemble 
at Piss ; that, with this force, he should guard that province 
during the consul's absence t and that Marcus Titinius, prsB* 
tor, should order the first legion, and an equal number of al- 
lied foot and horse, to meet at Ariminum. Nero, habited in 
general's robes, set out for Pisse, the province allotted him. 
Titinius, sending Caius Cassius, military tribune, to Arimi-> 
num, to command the legion there, employed himself in rais- 
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log Boldi^n m Rome. The consul Marcus Junius, (passing 
over from Liguria into the province of Gai|l, and, as he went 
along, ccdlecting auxiliaries from the Gallic states, and re* 
cruits from the colonies,) came to Aquileia. There he lean- 
ed that the army was safe ; wherefore, after dispatching a 
letter to Home, to put an end to the alarm, he sent home the 
Gallic auxiliaries, and proceeded himself to join his col- 
league. The unexpected news caused great joy at Rome $ 
the levies were stopped, the soldiers who had been enlisted 
and sworn were discharged, and the troops at Ariminumi 
who were afflicted with a pestilential sickness, were remand- 
ded home. The Istrians, who, with a numerous force, were 
encamped at no great distance from the consul, when they 
understood that the other consul was arrived with a new 
army, dispersed and returned to their several states ; when 
the consuls led back their legions into winter-quarters at 
Aquileia. 

VI. The dlarm caused by the affairs of Istria being at 
lemgth composed, the senatie passed an order, that the con- 
suls should setde between themselves which of them should 
come to Rome, to preside at the elections. Two plebeian 
tribunes, Aulus Licinius Narva and Caius Papirius Turdus, 
in their harangues to the people, uttered severe reflections on 
Manlius, then abroad ; and proposed the passing of an or- 
der, that although the government of their provinces had 
already been continued to the consuls for a year, yet Manlius 
should not. hold command beyond the ides of March ; in 
order that he might immediately, on' the expiration of his 
office, be brought to trial. Against this proposition, Quintus 
iElius, another tribune, protested ; and, after violent strug- 
gles, prevailed so far, as to prevent its being passed. About 
this time, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus and Lucius Postu- 
mius Albinus came home from Spain. . The prstor Marcus 
Titinius gave them an audience of the 9enate, in the temple 

VOL. VI. — C 
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of Bellonaf that they might represent their services ; and 
demand such honours as they nxerited, together with a 
thanksgiving to thp immortal gods. At the same time ar» 
rived a letter from Titus i£butius, the praetor, brought. by 
his son to the senate, informing them of great comnvotions in 
Sardinia ; that the Ilians, having procured aid of the Bala- 
rians, had made an inroad into the peaceable part of the pro« 
vince ; and that it was not possible to make head against 
them with a feeble army, whose numbers were greatly dimin- 
ished by an epidemic sidkness. Ambassadors from the Sar- 
dinians made the same representations, and besought the 
senate to send relief to their cities ; for as to the country, it 
was already entirely ruined. This embasf^y, and every thing 
relative to Sardinia, was referred to the new magistrates. 
An embassy from the Lycians,no less entitled to commisera- 
tion, complained of the cruel treatment which they suffered 
from the Rhodians, to whose government they had been an- 
nexed by Lucius Come|ius Scipio. ^^ They had formerly," 
they said, ^^ been under the dominion of Antiochns ; apd 
^* their bondage under that King, compared to their present 
^^ condition, appeared an honourable state of liberty ; that 
^^ they were not only oppressed by acts of government, but 
**' individuals underwent every suffering, as if really slaves. 
" That themselves, their wives, and children, were abused 
^^ alike by them ; cruelties were practised on their persons, 
^^ while the vilest aspersions and calumnies were cast on 
" their character. They were openly . treated, with con- 
^* temptuous insults, merely for the purpose of exercising an 
^^ usurped prerogative, and to show that no distinction was 
^^ made between them and ^purchased slaves." The senate 
was highly displeased at such proceedings, and gave the Ly- 
cians a letter to the Rhodians, acquainting them, that *^ it 
^' was the will of the senate, that neither the Lycians should 
'^ be subjected to the Rhodians as slaves, nor any other free- 
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^ bom people be reduced to such a state ; but that the Ly- 
^ cians should be under the government, and, at the same 
^ time, the protection of the Rhodians, in like manner as the 
** aDied states were subjected to the Roman people." 

Vir. Two triumphs for conquests in Spain were then suc- 
cessively celebrated. First, Sempronius Gracchus triumphed 
over the Celdberians and their allies ; next day, Lucius Pos- 
tumius, over the Lusitanians, and the other Spaniards in that 
quarter. Tiberius Gracchus carried in the procession twenty 
thousand pounds weight of silver, Albinus forty thousand. 
They distributed to each of their soldiers twenty-five dena- 
riusaa,* double to a caiturion, triple to a horseman ; the 
same sums to the allied troops as to the Roman. The con- 
sul Marcus Junius happened to arrive at Rome at this time 
from Istria, in order to hold the elections. The plebeian 
tribunes, Papirius^and Licinius, after harassing him in the 
senate, with questions relative to what had passed in Istria, 
brought him into the assembly of the people. To their in- 
quiries, the consul answered, that ^* he had been not more 
^ than eleven days in that province ; and that, as to what had 
^ happened when he was not present, his information, like 
^* their own, rested on report." BuWthey still proceeded to- 
ask, ^^ why, then, did not Manlius rather come to Rome, 
^ that he might aceount to the Roman people for his having 
** quitted Gaul, the province allotted to him, and gbne into 
'* Istria I When had the senate decreed a war with that na- 
^^ tion ? When had the people ordered it i But he will say, 
** * Though the war was indeed undertaken by private authori- 
^ ty,yet it was conducted with prudence and courage.' On the 
^ contrary, it is impossiUe to say, whether the impropriety 
*^ in undertaking it, or the misconduct in the carrying it on, 
^^ was greater. Two advanced guards were surprised by the 

• 168. IJd. 
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^ Istrians ; a Roman camp was taken, with whatever inEEmtry 
*^ and cavalry were in it ; the rest, in disorder, without arms, 
^^ and among die foremost the consul himself, ^ed to 'the 
^^ shore and the ships. But he should answer for sdl these 
** matters when he became a private citizen, since he had 
^ avoided it while consul.'' 

y III. The elections were then held, in which Caius Clau<» 
dias Pulcher and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. were chosen 
consuls. Next day, the following persons were elected pra^f 
tors, Publius ^ius Tubero, a secotid time, Caius Quintius 
Flamininus, Caius Numisius, Lucius Mummius, Cneius 
Cornelius Sci(uo, and Publius Valerius Lasvinus. Thg city 
jurisdiction £eU, by lot, to Tubero i the foreign, to Quintius; 
Sicily, to Numisius ; and Sardinia, to Mummius ; but this 
last, on account of the importance of the war there, was 
made a consular province, and bestowed en Gracchus. The 
lots gave Istria to Claudius; and Gaul, divided intib two 
provinces, to Scipio and Lsvinus. On the ides of 
B C 177* ^^^ ^^^ ^^y ^^^^ Sempronius. and Claudius 
assumed the administration, a cursory mention 
ofdy wais made of the province of Sardinia and of Istria, 
and of those who had«commenced hostilities there ; but on 
the day following, the ambassadors of the Sardinians, who 
had been referred to the new magistrates, were introduced, 
and' Lucius Minucius Thermus, lieutenant-general under the 
consul Manliufi in Istria, attended ; and from them the senate 
learned the real state of the war in those provinces. The 
attention of the senate was also attracted by ambassadors 
from the confederate states of Latium, who, after having in* 
eflPectually applied to the former consuls and censors, were at 
last introduced to an audience. They came with complaints, 
the amount of which was, that ^* their citizens^ having been 
^* rated in the general survey at Rome, had, most of them, 
** removed thither ; and that, if this practice were allowed, 
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*^ it would come to pass, in the course of a veiy few luBtrums, 
^ tliat their towns, and even their country, would be so de- 
*^ serted as to be unabk to furnish any soldiers." The Sam- 
nites and the Peltgnians also represented, that four thousand 
famMies had enugated to Pregelbe i and that in die levying 
of soldiers their quota was not lessened, nor that of the others 
increased on this account. That there had been practised two 
species of fraud in the method of an individual quitting one 
state to become a member of another : there was a law, which 
granted liberty to any of the allies or Latines, who should not 
leave his offspring at home, to be enrolled a citizen of Rome ; 
yet, by a perversion of this law, some did injury to the allies, 
others to the Roman people. For, first, to evade the leaving 
oflbpring at home, they made over their children as slaves to 
some Roman, under an agreement that they should be again 
set free, and thus become citizens by emancipation ; and then 
dKwe men, who had now no children to leave, became Roman 
citizens. Afterwards, they neglected even these appearan* 
ces of conformity to law ; and, without any regard either to 
the ordinances or to progeny, passed indiscriminately into 
the Roman state by migration, getting themselves included 
in the survey. To prevent such proceedings in future, the 
ambassadors requested the senate to order the allies to return 
to their respective states, and to provide by a law, that ** no 
^^ one should acquire a property in any man's person, or alien- 
^^ ate such property for the purpose c^that man's enfranchise- 
^ ment, in any other state than his own ; and diac if any per- 
^^ son should by such means be made a citizen of Rome, he 
** should not enjoy the rights of a citizen." 

IX. The senate granted theit* petitions ; and then proceed- 
ed on the business of Sardinia and Istria, the provinces which 
were in a state of war. It was ordered, that two legions 
should be raised for Sardinia, each containing five thousand 
two hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; and of the al- 
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lies and Latines, twelve thousand foot and six hundred horse ; 
and that the consul should take ten ships, of five banks of 
oars, out of any docks he chose. The same numbers of in- 
fantry and cavalry were decreed for Is^ia as for Sardinia. 
The consuls were ordered to send into Spain, to Marcus Ti- 
tinius, one legion, with three hundred horse, and five thou- 
sand foot, and three hundred horse of the allies. Before the 
consuls cast lots for their provinces, several prodigies were 
reported : that, in the Crustumine territory, a stone fell from 
the sky into the grove of Mars ; that, in the Roman territory, 
a boy was bom defective in his limbs ; that a serpent with 
four feet had been seen ; that at Capua, many buildings in the 
Forum were struck by lightning ; and, at Puteoli, two 
ships were burned by lightning. While these prodigies 
were reported from abroad, one happened in Rome itself; 
for a wolf, having come in through the Colline gate in the 
middle of the day, was, for a long time, driven about through 
the city, and at length; though pursued by great multitudes,/ 
escaped through the Esquiline. On account of these prodi- 
gies, the consuls sacrificed victims of the larger kinds, and 
there was a . supplication, for one day, at all the shrines. 
When the sacrifices were duly, performed, they cast lots for 
their provinces; whenlstria fell to Claudius, Sardinia to 
Sempronius. Then Caius Claudius, by direction of the Ben- 
ate, procured a law to be passed respecting the allies, and is- 
sued a proclamation, that *^ any of the allies and Latine con- 
^^ federates^ who, themselves, or whose ancestors, had been 
^^ surveyed among the associated states of Latium iti the cen- 
'^ sorship of Marcus Claudius and Titus Qaintius, or at any 
'* time since, should all return, each to his respective state, 
" before the calends of November." Lucius Mummius, the 
praetor, was commissioned to make inquiry concerning such 
as did not obey. To the law, and the proclamation of the 
consul, was added a decree of the senate, that ** the dictator, 
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^ consul, tnterrex, censor, or praetor, for the time being, be* 
^ fore whom any slave should be brought, to receive manu* 
'* missioo, should cause the said slave so to be discharged, to 
*^ make oath, that the person giving hm liberty did not do it 
^* fi>r the purpose of his being admitted-a citizen of any state, 
^* of which he was not already a member ;" and any one re- 
fusing this oath, the decree ordered, should not be manumit- 
ted. The cognizance and jurisdiction in this business, for 
the future, was assigned to Caiua Claudius the consul. 

X. While these matters passed at Rome, Marcus Junius 
and Aulus M anlius, the consuls of the preceding year, after 
remaii^ng during winter at Aquileia, led their army, early in 
the spring, into the Istrian territories, and spread their de- 
predations ihrough a great part of the country ; on which the 
Istrians, rather out of grief and indignation at seeing their 
property plundered, than from any well-grounded hope of be- 
ing able to make head against these joint forces, flew to arms. 
They hastily assembled their young men, who ran together 
from all their cantons ; and this raw and tumultuary army 
made its first onset with more vigour than it was able steadi- 
ly to support. Four thousand of them were slain in the field ; 
and the rest, renouncing all thoughts of farther* opposition, 
dispersed and fled to their homes. Soon after, they sent am- 
bassadors to the Roman camp to sue for peace, and then de- 
livered up the hostages required of them. When these trans- 
acUons were made known at Rome, by letters from the pro- 
consul, Caius Claudius,' the« Consul, began to fear that this 
proceeding might, perhaps,* take the province and the army 
out of his hands ; and therefore, without offering vows, with- 
out assuming the military habit, and unaccompanied by his 
lictors, having acquainted his colleague alone with his inten- 
tion, he set out in the night,'and with the utmost speed hast- 
ened to the province, where he conducted himself even with 
less prudence than he had shown in coming. For, in an as- 
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sembly which he called, after making severe remarks on 
Manlius's ninntng away from the camp, which were very of* 
fensive to the ears of the soldiers, as they themselves had be- 
gun the flight ; and, after railing at Marcus Junius, as having 
made himself a sharer in the disgrace of his colleague, he at 
last ordered both of them to quit the province. They replied, 
that when the consul should come, in the reg^ar manner, 
agreeably to ancient practice ; when he should set out from 
the city, after offering vpws in the Capitol, attended by his 
lictors, and dressed in the military habit, then they would 
obey his orders. This threw him into such a furious rage, 
that he called the person who acted as qusstor to Miodius, 
and ordered him to bring fetters, threatening to send Junius 
and Manlius to Rome in chains. This man, too,Mighted the 
consul's command ; and the surrounding crowd of soldiers, 
who favoured the cause of their commanders, and were in* 
censed against Claudius, supplied him with resohiuon to re- 
fuse obedience. At last the consul, overpowered by the re- 
proaches of individuals and the scoffs of the multitude, for 
they even turned him into ridicule, went back to Aquileia in 
the ship that had brought him. From thence he wrote to his 
colleague, desiring him to give notice to that part of the new 
raised troops, who were enlisted for Istria, to assemble at 
Aquileia, in order that he should have no delay at Rome, 
but set out, as soon as the ceremony of offering vows was 
finished, in the military habit. These directions his colleague 
punctually executed, and a shoct day was appointed for the 
assembling of the troops. Claudius almost overtook his own 
letter. On his arrival he called ah assembly, that he might 
represent the conduct of Manlitis and Junius ; and, staying 
only three d^ys in Rome, he offered his vows in the Capitol, 
put on the military habit, and, attended by his lictors, set* out 
to his province with the same rapid speed which he had used 
in the former journey. 
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XL A few days before his arrival, Junius and Manlius 
had laid vigorous siege to the town of Nesartium, in which 
the principal Istrians, and Epulo their King, had shut them* 
selves up. Claudius, bringing thither the two new legions, 
dismissed the <Ad army, with its commanders ; invested the 
town himself; and prosecuted the siege with regular works. 
A river which flowed on the outside of the wall, and greatly 
impeded the proceedings of the besiegers, while it supplied 
the besieged with a convenience of water, he, with many 
days labour, turned out of -its course, and conveyed away in 
another channel. This event, of the water being cut off, ter-* 
rifled the Barbarians, as if effected by some supernatural 
power ; yet* still they entertained no thoughts of peace, but 
set about killing their wives and children ; exhibiting a spec- 
tacle shocking even to their enemies ; and, after putting them 
to death in open view on the walls, tumbled them down. 
During this horrid carnage, the soldiers, scaling the walls, 
effected an entrance into the town. As soon as their King 
heard the uproar, and understood, from the cries of terror 
uttered by the flying inhabitants, that the place was captured, 
he plunged his sword into his breast, that he might not be 
taken alive : the rest were either killed or made prisoners* 
After this, two other towns, Mutila and Faveria, were storm* 
ed and destroyed. The booty, which exceeded expectation, 
considering the poverty of the nation, was all given up to the 
soldiers. Five thousand six hundred and thirty-two persons 
were sold by auction, and the fomenters of' the war wera 
beaten with rods, and beheaded. By the destruction of these 
three towns, and the death of the King, 'the whole country 
of Istria was brought to terms of peace ; every one of its 
states giving hostages, and submitting to the dominion of the 
Romans. 

XII. For some time before the conclusion of the war of 
Istria, the Ligurians b^d begun to hold consultations about 
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the renewal of > hostilities. Tiberius Claudius, proconsul, who 
had been consul the year before, at the head of one le- 
gion, posted at ^isse, held th^ government of that province. 
He gave information to the senate, by letter, of their pro- 
ceedings ; and they ordered, that *^ the same letter should 
^^ be carried to Caius Claudius," for Gracchus had already 
crossed over into Sardinia ; and they added a decree, that, 
peace being established in the province of Istria, he should, 
if he thought proper, lead his army into Liguria. At the 
same time, a supplication for two days was decreed, in con- 
sequence of the account given by the consul, in his letter, of 
his services perfocmed in Istria. The other consul, Sempro- 
nius, likewise, was successful in his operations tn Sardinia. 
He carried his army into the territory of the Ilian tribe of 
Sardinians, who had received a powerful reinforcement from 
the Balarians. He fought a pitched battle against the com- 
bined forces of the fwo states, defeated and put them to 
flight, and made himself master of their camp, having killed 
twelve thousand of their men« Next day, the consul ordered 
their arms to be gathered into a heap and burned, aa an of- 
fering to Vulcan. He then led back his victorious troops 
into winter-quarters in the allied cities. Caius Claudius, 
on receipt of the letter of Tiberius Claudius, and the de- 
cree of the senate, marched his legions out of Istria into 
Liguria. The enemy, having advanced into the plains, 
were encamped on the river Scultenna : here a pitched battle 
was fought, in which fifteen thousand of the enemy were 
killed, and about seven hundred Captured in the fight, and in 
the camp, for that too was stormed ; and also fifty-one mili- 
tary standards were taken. The Ligurians who survived, 
fled back into the^nountains ; the consul ravaged all the low 
country, but met, nowhere, any appearance of arms. Clau- 
dius, having thus in one year subdued two nations, and, what 
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has rarely been achieved in a single consulate, completed the 
redaction of two provinces, came hooae to Rome. 

XIII. Several prodigies were reported this year ; that at 
Crustuminum, a kind of vulture, which they call the Blood- 
sucker, cut a sacred stone with its beak ; that a cow spoke, in 
Campania ; that, at Syracuse, a brazen statue of a cow was 
mounted by a farmer^s bull, which had strayed from the herd, 
A supplication of one day w.as performed in Crustuminum, 
on the spot j the cow in Campania was ordered to be main- 
tained at the public expense, and the prodigy at Syracuse 
was expiated according to directions given by the aruspices, 

* respecting the deities to whom supplications should be of- 
fered. This year died, in the office of pontiff, Marcus Clau- 
dius Marcellus, who had been consul and censor ; and his 
son, Marcus Marcellus, was chosen into the vacant place. 
The same year a colony of two thousand Roman citizens 
was settled at Luna, under the care of Publius i£lius, Lucius 
£gilius, and Cneius Sicinius, who allo^d to each fifty-one 
acre4 and a half of land* This land had been taken from the 
Ligurians, and had been the property of the Etrurians, be- 
fore It fell into their possession. Caius Claudius, consul, ar« 
rived at the cil^, and, after laying before the senate a detail 
of his successful services in Istria and Liguria, demanded a 
triumph, which was granted. He triumphed, in office, over 
the two nations at once. In this procession he carried three 
hundred and seven thousand denariuses,* and eighty-five 
thousand seven hundred and two quinariuses.f To each sol- 
dier he gave fifteen denariuses,:^ double to-a centurion, triple 
to a horseman. The allied soldiers received less, by half, 
than the native troops, for which reason they followed his 
chariot in silence, to show their disgust. 

XIV. While this triumphing over the Ligurians was cele- 
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brated, diat people, perceiving that not only the consular army 
returned to Rome, but also that the legion at Pisse had been 
disbanded by Tiberius Claudius, laid aside their fears, and, 
collecting an army, secredy crossed the mountains by wimd- 
ing paths, and came down into the plains ; where, after 
ravaging the lands of Mutina, by a sudden assault they gain- 
ed possession of the city itself. When an account of thi^ was 
brought to Rome, the senate ordered Caius Claudius, the 
consul, to hold die elections as soon as^ possible, and (after 
appointing magistrates for the ensuing year) to go back to 
his province, and rescue the colony out of the hands of the 
enemy. The elections were held as the senate had directed ; 
and Cneius Cornelius Scipio Hispalus, with Quintus Petillius 
Spurinus,' were chosen consuls. Then were elected praeters, 
Marcus Popillius Laenas, Publius Licinius Crassus, Marcus 
Cornelius Scipio, Lucius Papirius Maso, Marcus Aburius, 
and Lucius Aquilius Gallus. Caius Claudius, consul, was 
continued in command for a year in the province of Gaul ; 
and he was ordered, lest the Istrians should follow the ex- 
ample of the Ligurians, to send into Istria the allied Latine 
troops, which he had brought home to attend his triumph. 

_ When the consuls, Cneius Cornelius and Quintus 
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B*c'l76* P^'^'liu^Y ^^ ^he day of entering into office, sacri- 
ficed each an ox to Jupiter, according to custom, 
the head of the liver was not found in the victim sacrificed 
by Petillius ; which being reported to the senate, he was or- 
dered to sacrifice other oxen, until he should find the omens 
favourable. The senate then proceeded to the disposal of 
the provinces, when Pisae and Liguria were decreed to the 
consuls. It was further decreed, that he to whose lot Pisse 
fell, should, at the time of the elections, come home to pre- 
side at them ; and that they should severally enlist two new 
legions, and three hundred horse ; and should order the allies, 
and Latine confederates, to furnish ten thousand foot and sic 
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hundred horse to each. Tiberius Claudius was continued 
in command until such time as the consul should arrive in 
the province* 

XV. While the senate was employed in these affairs, Caius 
Cornelius, being called by a messenger, went out of the senate- 
house ; and, after a short time, returned with a troubled 
countenance, and told the Conscript Fathers, that the liver 
of a fat ox, which he had sacrificed, had melted away ; that 
when this was told to him hy the person who dressed the 
victims, he did not believe it, but went himself and ordered 
the water to be poured out of the vessel in which the entrails 
were boiled ; when he saw all entire but the liver, which had ' 
been unaccountably consumed. While the Fathers were un- 
der much terror on account of this prodigy, their alarm was 
augmented by the other consul, who informed them, that, on 
account of the first victim having wanted the head of the liver, 
he had sacrificed three oxen, and had not yet found favoura- 
ble omens. The senate ordered him to continue sacrificing 
the larger victims, until he should find the desired tokens. 
It is said, that the victims offered to the other deities, at 
length presented good omens ; but thf t in those offered to 
Health, Petillius could find none such. Then the consuls and 
prsetors cast lots for their provinces, when Pis«e fell to Cneius 
Cornelius ; Liguria to Petillius. Of the prsetors, Lucius 
Papirius Maso obtained the city jurisdiction.; Marcus 
Abutius, the foreign ; Marcus Cornelius Scipio Malu* 
ginensis, the Farther Spain ; Lucius Aquilius Gallus, Sicily. 
Two of them petitioned to be excused from going into their 
provinces. First, Marcus Popillius requested he might not 
be obliged to go to Sardinia, alleging, that, ^ Gracchus was 
*' bringing.that province into a state of tranquillity ; that the 
** senate had assigned him the praetor Titus iEbutius, as. an 
*' assistant ; and that it was by no means expedient to inter- 
" nipt the train of business, for the completion of which there 
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^^ was no method so efficacious as the continuing the manage* 
^^ ment in the same hands ; for, .between the transferring of 
'^ the command, and the successor coming> (a stranger to the 
^ business of the province), it often happened, that very fa- 
'^ vourable opportunities were lost" The excuse of Popilius 
was admitted. Then Publius Licinius Bassus alleged, that he 
was prevented from going into his province by solemn sacrifi* 
ces, necessary to be performed« That which had fallen to 
his lot was the Hither Spain. But he was ordered either to 
proceed thither, or to swear, in the public assembly, that he 
was hindered by the performance of solemn anniversary sa* 
crifices. When this determination was made in the case of 
Publius Licinius, Marcus Cornelius demanded that his oath, 
of the lilce import, might be admitted as an excuse for his not 
going into the Farther Spain. Both the praetors accordingly 
took an oath in the same words. It was ordered, that Mar- 
CUB Titinius and Titus Fonteius, proconsuls, should remain 
in Spain, with authority as before ; and that a reinforcement 
should be sent to them, of ihree thousand Roman foot, with 
three hundred horse ; and five hundred Latine foot, with three 
hundred horse. 

XVI. The (.atine festival was celebrated on the third day 
before the nones of May ;* and because, on the offering of 
one of the victims, the magistrate had not prayed for the ro* 
KAN PEOPLE, THE QUiRiTEs, a scfupfe arose concerning the 
validity of the performance. The matter being laid before 
the senate, and referred by them to the college of pontiffs, the 
the latter determined, that the Latine festival had not been 
duly performed, and must be repeated ; and that the Lanuvi- 
ans, who had given cause for the repetition, should furnish 
the victims. Besides the concern, excited by matters of a 
religious nature, another incident caused no small degree of 
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uneasiness. The consul Cneius Cornelius, as he was return- 
ing from the Alban mount, fell down, and lost the use of one 
half of his limbs ; he was carried to the wat€j*s of Cums, 
where, his disorder still increasing, he died. His body was 
conveyed to Rome to be buried, and the funeral obsequies 
were performed with great magnificence : he was likewise a 
pontiff. The other consul, Quintus PetilHus, was ordered to 
hold an assembly, as soon as the auspices could be taken, for 
the election of a consul in the rooi6 of his late colleague, and 
to proclaim the Latine festival. Accordingly, by proclama- 
tion, he fised the election for the third day before the nones 
of August,* and the Lathie festival for the third before the 
idea of the same month.f While people's minds were n^uch 
troubled, from the apprehension of the displeasure of the 
gods ; to add thereto, several prodigies were reported to have 
happened : that a blazing torch was seen in the sky at Tuscu- 
lum ; that the temple of Apollo, and many private buildings, 
at Gabii, and a wall and gate at Graviscse, were struck by 
lightning. The senate ordered these to be expiated as the 
pontiffs should direct. While the consuls were detained, at 
first by religious ceremonies, and afterwards, one of them, by 
the death of the other, and then by the election and the repe- 
tition of the Latine festival, Caius Claudius marched the ar- 
my to Mutina, which the Ligurians had taken the year be- 
fore. Within three days from the commencement of the 
siege he retook it, and delivered it back to the colonists : on 
this occasion eight thousand Ligurians were killed within the 
walls. He immediately dispatched a letter to Rome, in 
which he not only represented this success, but likewise boast- 
ed, that, through his good conduct and good fortune, there 
was not one enemy of the Roman people left on this side the 
Alps ; and that a large tract of land had been taken, sudicient, 
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if distributed in shares, for the accommodatian of many thou* 
Band people. 

XVII. During the same period, Tiberius Sempronius, af- 
ter gaining many victories, and killing fifteen thousand of the 
enemy, totally subdued the people of Sardinia, and reduced, 
under the Roman dominion, every state in the island that had 
revolted. On those which had formerly been tributary, dou- 
ble taxes were imposed and levied ; the rest paid a contribu- 
tion in com. When he hud thus restored peace in the pro- 
vince, and received hostages from all parts of the island, to the 
number of two hundred and thirty, he sent deputies to Rome, 
to give information of these transactions, and to request of 
the senate, that in consideration of those servicer, performed 
under the conduct and auspices of Tiberius Sempronius, a- 
thanksgiving might be offered to the immortal* gods, and per* 
mission granted him to quit the province, and bring home the 
army with him. The senate gave audience to the deputies 
in the temple of Apollo, ordered a thanksgiving for two days, 
and that the consuls should sacrifice forty victims of the lar* 
ger kinds ; but commanded the proconsul, Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, ^nd his army, to continue in the province for the year. 
Then the election for filling the vacant place of a consul, 
which had been fixed by proclamation for the third day before 
the nones of August,* was finished in one day, and the con- 
sul Quintus Petillius declared Caius Valerius Lsevinus duly 
elected his colleague, who was to assume immediately the ad- 
ministration of his office. This man had been long ambitious 
of the government of a province,* and, very seasonably for the- 
gratification of his wishes, a letter now arrived with intelli- 
gence, tha$ the Ligurians were again in arms. Wherefore, 
on the nones of August,f he assumed the military habit ; and 
ordered that, on account of this alarm, the third legion should 
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march into Gftul, and join Cains Claudius, proconsul, and 
that the commanders of the fleet should sail with their ships 
to Pistt, and coast along the Ligurian shore, to teri^ify that 
people by the sight of a naval power also. The other consul, 
Quintus PetiUius, had appointed a dfty for his troops to as*- 
aemble in the same place. On the other hand, Caius Clau^ 
dius, proconsul, on hearing of the rebellion in Liguria, has* 
tily collected some soldiers, m addition to those whom he 
had with him at Parma, and with this force marched to the 
frontiers of Liguria. 

XVlil. On the approach of Caius Claudius, the enemy, 
reflecting that this was the same commander who had de«> 
feated them at the river Scultenna, resolved to rely on situa- 
tion, rather than arms, for their defence against a force with 
which they had so unsuccessfully struggled. With this de- 
sign, they took post on two mountains, called Letum and Ba- 
lista ; aad^ far greater secority, they surfounded their en^ 
campment with a wall. Some, who were too slow in remov* 
ing from the low grounds, were surprised, and pot to the 
sword,^^K>ne thousand five hundred in number. The others 
kept themselves' close on the mountaips ; and retaining, in the 
midst of their fears, their native savage disposition, vested 
their fury on the prey taken at Mutina. The prisoners they 
mangled in a shocking manner, and put to death ; the cattle 
they butchered in the temples, rather than decently sacrificed ; 
and then, (satiated with the destruction of living creatures,) 
they turned their fury against things inanimate, dashing 
against the walls even vessels made for use, rather than for 
show. Quintus PetiUius, the consul, fearing that the war 
might be brought to a conclusion before he arrived in the 
province, wrote to Caius Claudius to bring the army into 
Gaul, saying, that he would wait for him at the Long Pbins. 
Claudius, immediately on receipt of the letter, marched out 
of Liguria, and at the appoipted place gave up the command of 
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'the army to the consul. To these plains came^ in a few days 
after, the other consul Caius Valerius. Here they agreed on 
a division of their forces ; but before they separated, both to- 
gether performed a purification of the troops. They then 
cast lots for their routes, it having been resolved that they 
should not assail the enemy on the same side. Valerius 
clearly performed his part of the ceremony with propriety ; 
but with regard to Petillius, as the augurs afterwards pro- 
nounced, the procedure was faulty, for he was not in the con- 
secrated place when he put his lot into the urn, which was af- 
terwards carried in. They then began their march in differ- 
ent directions ; Petillius led his troops against the ridge of 
Balista and Letum, which joined the two together widi one 
continued range, and encamped at the foot of it. We are 
told, that, while he was here encouraging his soldiers, whom 
he had assembled for the purpose, without reflecting on the 
ambiguity of the word, he uttered this ominous expression : 
^' Before night I will have Letum."* He made his troops 
march up the mountain in two places at the same time. The 
division, where he commanded in person, advanced briskly; 
the other was repulsed by the enemy ; and the consul riding 
up thither, to remedy the disorder, rallied indeed his troops, 
but exposing himself too carelessly in the front, was pierced 
through with a javelin, and fell. The commanders ofahe 
enemy did not know that he was killed ; and the few of his 
own party, who saw the disaster, carefully covered the body 
from view, Jcnowing that, on the concealment of what had 
happened, the victory depended. The rest of the troops, 
horse and foot, though deprived of their leader, dislodged the 
enemy, and took possession of the mountains. Five thousand 
of the Ligurians were slain, and of the Roman army only 
fifty-two were lost. Besides this evident completion of the 

* Lethum, the name jof tlie place. In the Latin language, signifies deatji. 
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unhappy omen, the keeper of the chickens was heard to say, 
that there had been a defect in the auspices, and that the con- 
sul was not ignorant of it. Caius Valerius, when he was in" 
formed of the death of ^intus PettUhis^ made the army^ 
thus bereft of its commander^ join his own ; then^ attacking 
the enemy again^ he shed copious streams of their bloody to ap* 
pease the shade of his departed colleague. He had the honour 
of a triumph over the Ligurians. The legion^ at whose head 
the consul was killed^ was severely punished by the senate; 
their yearns pay was stopped^ and that campaign was not al^ 
hived in their number ^or not exposing themselves to the ene^ 
my'*s weapons in defence of their commander. About this time 
ambassadors came to Rome from the Dardanians^ who were 
greatly distressed by the numerous army of Bastarnians^ un^ 
der Clondicus^ mentioned above. These ambassadors^ after 
describing the vast multitude of the Bastarnians^ their tall and 
huge bodies^ and their daring intrepidity in facing danger^ ad'- 
ded^ that there was an alliance between them and Perseus^ and 
that the Dardanians were really more afraid of him than 
even of the Bastamians ; and therefore begged of the senate 
to send them assistance. T%e senate thereupon agreed^ that 
ambassadors should be sent to examine into the affairs of Ma* 
cedonia ; and Auhis Postumius was immediately commissioned 
to go thither. Tfic colleagtie^^ joined with him were some 
young men^ that he might have the principal direction and 
management of the embassy. The senate then took into con-- 
sideration the election of magistrates for the ensuing year ^ on 
which subject there was a long debates for people skilled in 
the rules of religion and politics affirmed, that, as the regular 
consuls of the year' had died, one by the sword, the other by 
sickness, the substituted consul was not qualified to hold the 
elections. An interregnum^ therefore^ took place^ and 
the interrex elected consuls Publius Mucius Scce* B C 175* 
vola^ and Marcus JEmilius LepiduSj a second time. 
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fhen were chosen prtciors^ Caim PopiWua Lmmuiy Tiiut 
Anniua Imscus, Cqmus Memnuua GaUua^ Cahu Cbeoius Saxula^ 
Strvius Corne&UM SuUa^ and Appiua Cknuiiu$ Cent ho. The 
provinces assigned to the consuls were Gaul and Liguria. Of 
the pratorian provinces^ Sardinia fell to Cornelius SuUOf and 
Hither Spain to Claudius Centho ; hut how the rest were^Rs" 
triiuted is not inorvn* There was a great mortality of cattle 
this year% The Ligurians, a nation ever vanquished^ yet ever 
rebelling^ ravaged the lands of Luna and Piems and at the 
safn^ time there were alarming rumours of disturbmices in 
Gaul. Lepidus easily quelled the commotions among theGauls^ 
and then marched into Liguria. Several states of this country 
submitted themselves to his disposal; and he^ supposing that 
the rugged face of the moimtains^ which they inhabited^ cot^ 
tributed to the ferocity of their tempers^ followed the exam* 
pie of some former consuls^ and brought them down into the 
plaios. Of these the Garulians, Lapicinians, aod Hercatians^ 
had lived on the hither side of the Appenntne, and the Brio* 
catians on the farther side. 

XIX. On the hkher aide of the river Audena, Quintus 
Mucins made war on those who had wasted the lands of 
I^uoa and Pisae, reduced them all to subjection, and stripped 
them of their arms. On account of these services, perform- 
ed under the conduct and auspices of the two consuls, the 
senate voted a thanksgiving for three days, and sacrifices of 
forty victims. The commotions which broke out in Gaul 
and Liguria, at the beginning of this year, were thus speedily 
suppressed, without any great diflkulty ; but the apprehen- 
sions of the public, respecting a war with Macedonia, still 
continued. For Perseus laboured to embroil the Bastamians 
with the Dardanians ; and the ambassadors, sent to examine 
into the state of affairs in Macedonia, returned to Rome, and 
brought certain information, that hostilities had commenced 
in Dardania* At the same time, came envoys from King 
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Pcraeus, with assurances, that he had oeither invited the Ba9- 
^raaans, nor countens^oced any of their proceedings. The 
senate neither acquitted the King of the imputation, nor urged 
it against him ; they only ordered warning to be given him, to 
be very careful to show, that he considered the treaty be* 
tween him and the Roman9 as inviolable* The Ddrdanians, 
perceiving that the Bastamians, so far from quitting their 
country, as they had hoped^ became daily more troublesome^ 
as they were supported by the peighbouring Thracians and 
Scordiscians, thought it necessary to^make some effort against 
them, though without any reasonable project of success. 
Accordingly, they assembled together tfi arms from all quar« 
tera, at the town that was nearest to the camp of the Ba^tar- 
aians. It was now winter, and they chose that season of the 
year, as supposing that the Thracians and Scordiscians would 
return to their own countries. As soon as they heard that 
these were gone, and the Bastamians left by themselves, they 
divided their forces into two parts, that one might march 
openly along the straight road to attack the enemy ; and that 
the other, going round through a wood, which lay out of 
sight, might assault them on the rear. But, before these 
could arrive at the enemy's post, the fight commenced, and 
the Dardanians were beaten, and pursued to the town, which 
was about twelve miles from the Bastamian camp. The vib* 
tors immediately invested the place, not doubting that, on 
the day following, either the enemy would surrender it, or 
they might take it by storm. Meanwhile, the other body of 
Pardanians, which had gone round, not having heard of the 
defeat of their countrymen, easily possessed themselves of 
the camp of the Bastamians, which had been left without a 
guard. The Baatarnians^ thus deprived of aU their provisions 
0nd xvarUke stores^ and having no means of replacing them in 
a hostile country and at that unfavourable season^ resolved to 
return to their native home. When they arrived at the Da* 
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nubcj they found tty to their great joy^ covered with ice so 
thick aa to seem capable of sustaining any weight. But^ when 
it came to be pressed under the immense weight of the whole 
body of men and cattle^ crowding together in their haste^ af 
ter supporting the burthen for a long time^ it suddenly split 
into numberless pieces^ and plunged the entire multitude in the 
deep. The greatest part were instantly swallowed up ; manyj 
striving to swim out^ were sunk by the fragments of the ice^ 
and a very few escaped to either bank^ none without being 
severely cut or bruised. About this time^ AntiochuSj son to 
Antiochus the Great^ who had been for a long time a hostage 
at Rome J came into possession of the kingdom of Syria^ on 
the death of his brother Seleucus. For SeleucuSj whom the 
Greeks call Philopator^ having received the kingdom of Syria 
greatly debilitated by the misfortunes of his father^ during a 
reign of twelve years never distinguished himself by any me^ 
morable enterprise; and^ at this time^ called home from Rome 
this his younger brother^ sending^ in his steady his own son 
Demetrius^ according to the terms of the treaty^ which allows 
ed the changing of the hostages from time to time. Antiochus 
had but just reached Athens on his way^ when Seleucus was 
murdered^ in consequence of a conspiracy formed by HeliodO' 
rus^ one of the nobles. This man aimed at the crown for him^ 
self but was obliged to fly by Attalus and Eumenes^ who put 
Antiochus in possession of it^ expecting great advantages to 
themselves from having him bound to them in gratitude for 
a service so important. They now began to harbour some 
jealousy of the Romans^ on account of several trifling causes 
of disgust. Antiochus was received by the people with such 
transports of joy ^ that they gave him the surname of Epi" 
phanesy or Rising Star^ because ^ when aliens to the royal blood 
were about to seize the throne^ he appeared like a propitious 
star^ to assert his hereditary right. He was not deficient in 
capacity or vigour of mind to make a figure in war ; but 
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such perversity and indiscretion prevailed in his whole conduct 
and behaviour^ that they soon changed the surname which they 
had given him^ and instead of Epiphanes^ called him Epimanes^ 
or madman ; for many were the acts of folly ar madness which 
he committed. He used frequently to go out, without the inow- 
ledge of any of his servants^ clad in garments embroidered with 
gold; at one time to annoy the passengers, by throwing stones 
at them; at another to amuse himself by finging handfuls of 
money among the crowd, to be scrambled for. He allowed him^ 
self to commit the most egregious follies and the vilest indecent 
cies in common tipplitig houses and in the public baths; drink" 
ing with strangers, and mingling with the lowest of the 
people. Among many other instances cf his folly, it is mention* 
edthat he used to lay aside his royal robes, and put on a gown, 
as he had seen the candidates for office do at Rome, cmd then go 
about the Forum saluting and embracing each of the plebeians ; 
soliciting at one time for the mdileship, at another for the pie* 
betan tribuneship, until at last he obtained the ojice by thesuf 
f rages of the people, and then, according to the Roman custom, 
he took his seat in an ivory chair, where he heard causes, and 
listened to debates on the most trivial matters. 

XX. He never thought of adhering to any rule, but rambled 
incessantly, adopting by turus, every kind of behaviour, inso- 
much, that no one could judge with certainty as to his real 
character. Sometimes he would not speak to his friends, nor 
scarcely afford a smile to his acquaintance. By a preposter- 
ous kind of liberality, he made himself and others subjects of 
ridicule ; for to some, in the most elevated stations, and who 
thought highly of themselves, he would give childish presents 
of sweetmeats, cakes, or toys ; while on others, who, having 
no claims, expected nothing, he would bestow large sums of 
money. Wherefore to many he appeared not to know what 
he was doing ; some said that he acted from a silly sportive 
temper ; others, that he was evidently mad. In two great 
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and honourable instances, however, he showed a spirit truly 
royal)— *in the presents which he made to seveval cities, and 
the honour- he paid to the gods* To the inhabitants of Me- 
galopolis in Arcadia, he made a promise to build a wall round 
their city, and he gave them the greater part of the money 
requisite for the purpose. At Tegea he began to erect a mag^ 
nificent theatre of mai-ble. At Cyzicum, he presented a set 
of golden utensils for the service of one table in the Pryta^ 
neum, the state-room of the city, where such as are entitled 
to that honour dine together. To the Rhodians he gave pre- 
sents of every kind that their convenience required, but none 
very remarkable. Of the magnificence of his notions, in 
every thing respecting the gods, the temple of Jupiter Olym* 
pius at Athens was of itself a sufficient testimony ; being the 
only one in the world, the plan of which was suitable to the 
greatness of the deity. He likewise ornamented Delos with 
altars of extraordinary beauty, and abundance of statues. A 
magnificent temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which he promised 
to build at Antioch, of which not only the ceilings, but dl the 
walls were to be covered with plates of gold, and many other 
edifices which he intended in various places he did not finish, 
as his reign was short. His magnificence in the exhibition 
of public shows, also surpassed that of all former kings, both 
by their uncommon splendour, usual in his own kingdom, and 
by the great number of Grecian performers. He gave a show 
of gladiators in the Roman manner, which at first, among a 
people unaccustomed to such sights, caused more terror thaa 
pleasure ; but by frequently repeating them, sometimes per- 
mitting the combatants to go no farther than wounds, at other 
times to proceed to extremities, he rendered such kind of 
shows not only familiar to people's eyes, but even agreeable, 
and kindled in the young men a passion for arms ; inspmuck 
that, although, at the beginning, he was obliged to entice gla- 
diators from Rome, by high rewards, he soon found a suffi- 
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dent number in his own dominions willing to perform for a 

moderate hire. The shows which he exhibited^ formed^ in 

every respect^ a perfect contrast to his own character j which 

was a compound of every thing that was absurd and trifling: 

nothing could be more magnificent than these were t nothing 

more vile and contemptible than the King himself To return^ 

however^ to the Roman affairs^ from which the mention of 

this King has caused us to digress too far, Tiberius Sem» 

pronius Gracchus^ after holding the government of Sardinia 

ttvo years^ resigned it to Servius Cornelius Sulla^ the prator^ 

and^ coming home to Rome^ triumphed over the Sardinians* 

We are told that he brought such a multitude of captives from 

that island^ that from the long continuance of the sale, " Sar^ 

** diniansfor sale,'* became a vulgar proverb, to denote things 

of little price. Both the consuls- (Sctevola and Lepidus) tri» 

umphed over the Ligurians ; Lepidus over the Gauls also. 

Then were held the elections of magistrates for the ensuing 

year, Spurius Poslumius Albinus and ^intus Mucius 

Sccsvola were chosen consuls. Tn the election ofpras^ _ 

Y R 578 
tors, there happened a particular competition be- ^r\fA! 

tween Lucius or Cneius Cornelius Scipio, son of 

Publius Africanus, and Caius Cicereius, who had been his 

father* s secretary. For, after five prators had been declared, 

Caius Cassius Longinus, Publius Furius Fhilus, Lucius Clau^ 

dius Asellus, Marcus Atilius Serranus, and Cneius S^rvilius 

Ccepio ; although Scipio struggled hard to be admitted even in 

the last place, yet he was thought to havf degenerated so far 

from the virtues of his father, that every one of the centuries 

would have given the preference to Cicereius, had not the latter, 

with lingular modesty, withdrawn himself He could not re- 

concileit to himself, that, in a disputed election, he should gain , 

the victory over the son of his patron, but, immediately, throw^ 

ing Ojff* the white gown, he became^ from a competitor sure of 

success, the grateful friend and supporter of the interest of his 

VOL. VI. — F 
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rival. TAti«, by the help of CicereiuSj Sdpio obttnned a post 
which he would never have procured from the peopk^ and 
which refected greater honour on Ciceretua than on himfic(f>, 
XXI. The provinces assigned to the consuls were Gaul and 
Ltguria. On the preetors casting lotSy the city jurisAction fell 
to Caius Cassiua Longinus^ and the foreign, to Lucius Corne- 
lius Scipio. The province of Sardinia fell to Marcus Atilius, 
who was ordered to sail over to Corsica, with a new legion, 
raised by the consuls, consisting of five thousand foot and 
three hundred horse ; and yrhile he was engaged in carrj'ing^ 
on the war there, Cornelius was continued in command, that 
he might hold the government of Sardinia. To Cneio* 
Servilius Caepio, for the service of the Farther Spain, and to 
Publius Furius Philus for that of the hither Spain, were as* 
signed, — to each, three thousand Roman foot, with one hui^ 
dred and fifty horse, and five thousand Latine foot with three 
hundred horse. Sicily was decreed to Lucius Claudius with* 
out any reinforcement. The consuls were ordered to levy 
two more legions, of the regular numbers in foot and horse, 
and to call on the allies for ten thousand foot and six hundred 
horse : but they met great difficulty in making the levies ; for 
the pestilence which, the year before, had fallen on the cattlci^ 
in the present year attacked the human species. Such as were 
seized by it, seldom survived the seventh day ; those who 
did survive, lingered under a tedious disorder, which gene- 
rally turned to a quartan ague. The mortality was greatest 
dmong the slaves, of whom heaps lay unburied on all the 
roads. Nor were there cc^ductors of funerals sufficient to 
bury even the people of free condition. The bodies were 
consumed by putrefaction, without being touched by the dogs 
or vultures ; and it was universally observed, that, during 
that and the preceding year, while the mortality of cattle and 
men was so great, no vultures were any where seen. Of 
the public priests, there died, by this conugion, Cneius Ser- 
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▼ilius Cftpio, father of the prsetor, a pontiff; Tiberius Sem- 
.pronius Longus, son of Tiberius, decemvir of religious rites ; 
iPublius iElius Paetos, and Tibferius Sempronius Gracchus, 
tagurs ; Caius Mamilius Vitulus, chief curio ; and Marcus 
Sempronius Tuditanus, a pontiff. In the vacant places bf 
pontiffs* were chosen Caius Sulpicius Galba, in the room of 
Tuditanus. New augurs were appointed, Titus Veturius 
Gracchus Sempronianus, in place of Gracchus ; and Quintus 
iElius Psetus, in place of Publius iElius. Caius Sempronius 
Longus was made decemvir of religious rites, and Caius 
Scribonius Curio, chief curio. The plague continuing, the 
senate voted that the decemvirs should consult the Sibylline 
books ; and, by their directions, a supplication of one day 
was performed ; and .the people, assembled in the forum, 
made a vow, in words*dictated by Quintus Marcius Philip- 
pus, that ^ if the sickness and pestilence should be removed 
out of the Roman territory, they would solemnize a festival 
and thanksgiving of two days* continuance." In the district 
of Veii, a boy was bom with two heads ; at Sinuessa, one 
with a single hand ; and at Oximum, a girl with teeth ; in 
the middle of the day, the sky being perfectly clear, a rain- 
bow was seen, stretching over the4emple of Saturn, in the 
Roman Forum, and three suns shone at once ; and, the fol- 
lowing night, many lights were seen, gliding through the air, 
about Lanuvium. The people of Csere affirmed that there 
had appeared in their town a snake, with a mane, having its 
body marked with spots like gold ; and it was fully proved, 
that an ox had spoken in Campania. 

XXII. On the nones of June,* the ambassadors returned 
from Africa. They had first waited on King Masinissa; 
whence they proceeded to Carthage ; but they received much 

* So in the original ; the name of the person who was chosen in the 
room of Caepio being lost, 
t rth of June. 
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more certain information respecting the proceedings in that 
city from the King than from the Carthaginians themselves. 
They said, they had sufficient proof, that ambassadors had 
come from King Perseus, and that the senate had giv^n them 
audience, by night, in the temple of ^sculapius ; and the 
King asserted, that the Carthaginians had sent ambassadors 
to Macedonia, which they themselves did not positively deny. 
The senate, hereupon, resolved to send an embassy to Mace- 
donia. They made choice of Caius Lslius, Marcus Valerius 
Messala, and Sextus Digitius, who accordingly proceeded 
thither. About this time, Perseus, in order to chastise some 
of the Dolopians, who were refractory, and insisted on the 
matters in dispute being determined by the Romans, and not 
by the King, marched an army into their country, and re- 
duced the whole nation under his jurisdiction and dominion. 
Thence he passed through the mountains of CBta, and, on 
account of some religious scruples affecting his mind, went 
up to Delphos, to apply to the oracle. His sudden appear- 
ance in the middle of Greece caused a great alarm, not only 
in the neighbouring states, but even in Asia, whither an ac- 
count of the disturbance was brought to King Eumenes. He. 
staid only three days at Qelphos, and then returned to his 
own dominions, through Phthiotis, Achaia, and Thessaly, 
without doing the least injury or damage to those countries. 
He did not think it sufficient to conciliate the esteem of the 
several states through which his road lay ; but dispatched 
either ambassadors or letters to every one of the Grecian 
powers, requesting that they would " think no more of 
the animosities which had subsisted between them and his 
father ; for that the disputes had not been so violent as that 
they might not, and ought not, to be dropped. On his part, 
there was no kind of obstacle to the forming of a cordial 
friendship." Above all, he wished, particularly, to find some 
way of ingratiating himself with the Achaean nation. 
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XXIII. This nation, and the state of Athens, had carried 
their resentment to such a kngth, as to prohibit the Mace- 
donian^ entering their territories. In consequence of this, 
Macedonia became a place of refuge for slaves running away 
out of Achsda ; for, as the Achaeans had forbidden the inhabi* 
tants of Macedonia to set foot in their territories, they could not 
presume to pass the boundaries of that kingdom. When Per- 
seus observed this,he seized all the fugitives, and wrote a letter 
to the Achaans^ telling them^ that^ out of good will toward them 
he had sent home their slaves who had fed into his dominions i 
but that they ought to consider of the proper means of pre- 
venting such elopements for the future. When this letter 
was read by the pretor Xenarchus, who wished to reconi- 
mend himself to the notice of the King, the greater part who 
weM present, but especially those who had lost their slaves, 
commended the moderation and kindness with which it was 
written ; but CaUicrates, one who thought that the safety of 
the nation depicnded on the treaty with Rome being preserved 
inviolate, delivered his sentiments to this effect: — ^^ Achseans, 
— some of you seem to consider the business under considera- 
tion, as being of litde consequence. Now, for my part, t 
think it of the utmost importance ; and that, instead of being 
under consideration, it is already in a manner decided. We 
prohibited tiie kings of Macedonia, and all their subjects, 
from entiering our territories, and made a perpetual decree; 
not to receive from those sovereigns either ambassadors or 
messengers, who might attempt to draw us from our duty ; 
yet we, I say, listen to what may, in some measure, be deem- 
ed the discourse of the King, though absent, and what is 
more, approve of his discourse. Although brute beasts gene« 
rally reject and shun the food laid in their way for their de- 
struction ; yet we, blinded by the specious offer of an insig- 
nificant favour, swallow the bait, and would, for the sake of 
recovering a parcel of wretched slaves, of no value worth 
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menlioDing, snier our indepeodeiioe to Ibt underniiiied and 
subverted. Is diere s man among foa who does ttot Aee^ 
that the result expected from this buaiiioss^ is an aUlaiic^ whh 
the King, and consequendy a dissi^tioti of the treaty iridi 
Rome, the grand support of all our interests i That thevt 
must be a war between PerseUft and the Romans, is not, I 
believe, a matter of doubt ; it was expected during the life of 
Philip, and would have taken place, if his death had not in* 
terrupted its progress ; it will, now, that he is dead, most 
certainly ensue. Philip, you all know, had two sons, Deme» 
trius and Perseus. Demetrius was far superior in birth, oH 
the mother^s side, in merit, capacity, and in the esteem of the 
Macedonian nation. But Philip, having set up the crown as 
the prize of hatred towards the Romans, put Demetrius to 
death, for no othei* crime than having contracted a friendship 
with that people ; and raised Perseus to the throne, because 
he knew that his own antipathy to the Romans would de* 
scend to him, with the crown. Accordingly,, how has the 
present king employed himself since his father's death, but 
in preparing for the war i In the first place, to the terror of 
all the surrounding nations he brought the Bastamians into 
Dardania ; where, if they had made a lasting settlement, 
they would have proved more troublesome neighbours to 
Greece, than the Gauls are to Asia. Disappointed in that 
hope, he did not drop his design of a war ; nay, if we choose 
to speak the truth, he has already commenced hostilities. He 
subdued Dolopia, by force of arms ; and would not listen to 
their appeal to the arbitration of the Romans. Then, cross- 
ing CBta, that he might show himself in the very heart of 
Greece, he went up to Delphos. Wh^t, think you, was his 
view in taking a journey so uncommon i He next traversed 
Thessaly ; and as to his refraining on his rout from doing 
injury to the people whom he hated, I dread his machinations 
the more on that very account. He then sent a letter to us. 
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with show of an act of kindness^ and in which it 13 recom-* 
mended that we consider of such measures as may prevent 
our needing the same in future^ that is, to i:epeal the decree 
hy which the Macedonians are excluded from Peloponnesus, 
to receive again ambassadors f^om him their king ; to i^* 
new intimacies contracted with his principal subjects ; so if, 
in a short time, we should see Macedonian armies, himself at 
tt^ir head, crossing over the narrow strelght from Delphos 
into P^ploponnc^us, and thus be blended with this people, 
while they are arming themselves against the Romans. My 
c^inipn is, that we ought not to resolve on any new proceed- 
ing, but to keep every thing in its present state, until the 
question shall be decided with certainty, whether these our 
fears be well or ill grounded. If the peace between the Ro* 
miVBs and Macedcmians shall continue inviolate, then may we 
4sQ have a friendship and inlercoui se with Perseus ; but to 
think of such a measure opw, appears to me boA premature 
and dangerous*" 

XXIV. After, him, ArcQ, brother to. the prsetor Xenarchus, 
said i"^^ CalUcrates has laid me, and. every one who dififers 
in opinion from faim« under a difficulty in delivering our sen* 
timents i tor after his pleading in favour of the Roman alli- 
ance, aUegiog designs formed, and meditated attacks on that 
s^te, yet (although there be no design fornaed, or attack 
meditated,) whoever dissents from him, must seem to argue 
against the cause of the Romans. In the first place, as if he 
hadjust left the senate-house of the Roman people, or had 
been admitted into the privy councils of kings, he knows an^ 
tells us every transaction that passed in secret. Nay more, 
inspired with a divining faculty, he pronounces what would 
have happened if Philip had lived, how Perseus became heir 
of the kingdom f what are the intentions of the Macedonians, 
and what the thoughts of the Romans. But we, who neither 
know for what cause, nor in what manner, Demetrius perish- 
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ed, nor what Philip would have done, if he had lived, must 
accommodate our resolutions to the transactions that have 
passed in open view. We know that JPerseus, on his coming 
to the throne, sent ambassadors to Rome, and received the 
title of King from the senate, and we hear that ambassadors 
came from Rome to the King, and were graciously received 
by him. As far as I can judge, all these circumstances do 
not prognosticate hostility ; and the Romans cannot be of* 
fended, if, as we followed theirlead in war, so we follow now 
their example in peace. For my part, I cannot see, why we 
alone, of all mankind, wage implacable war against this king- 
dom. Are we exposed to insult by a close neighbourhood to 
Macedonia f or are we like the Dolopians, whom Perseus 
subdued lately, the weakest of all states ? No ; on the con- 
trary, thanks to the bounty of the gods, we are sufficiently 
secured, as well by our own strength, as by the remoteness of 
our situation. But we have as much reason to apprehend 
ill treatment, as the Thessalians and the iEtolians ; we have 
no more credit or influence with the Romans, though ever 
their friends and allies, than the iEtolians who, but lately, 
were their enemies. Whatever reciprocal rights the ^to- 
lians, the Thessalians, the Epirots, in short, every state in 
Greece, allow to subsist between them and the Macedonians, 
let us allow the same. Why are we, alone, to carry inveter- 
ate rancour so far as to oppose the common claims of man- 
kind? Admitting that Philip's conduct was such as to jus- 
tify our passing the decree against him, which we did when 
he was in arms, and making war on us ; yet how has Perseus, 
a prince just seated on the throne, whom we cannot charge 
with any kind of injustice toward us, and who endeavours, 
by his own kindness, to obliterate the memory of his father's 
quarrels j^— how has he deserved, at our hands, that we should 
be his only enemies ? I may go farther, and affirm, that so 
great have been our obligations to the former kings of Mace- 
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don, that the ill usage, suffered from a single prfaice of their 
fine, if any has really been suffered from Philip, ought to be 
forgotten^ especially after his death. When a Roman fleet 
was lying at Cenchrse, and the consul, with his army, was at 
Elatia, we were three days in council, deliberating whether 
we should follow the Romans or Philip. Now, granting that 
the fear of immediate danger from the Romans had no influ- 
ence on our judgments, yet there was, certainly, something 
that made our deliberation last so long ; and that was, the 
connection which had long subsisted between us and tha 
Macedonians ; the distinguished favours which we had, of 
old, received from their kings. Let the same considerations 
prevail at present,— not to make us his singular friends, but 
to hinder us from becoming his singular enemies. Let us not, 
Callicrates, pretend what is not even thought of. No one 
advises us to form a new alliance, or sign a new treaty, by 
which we might inconsiderately entangle ourselves, but mere- 
ly to open the intercourse of affording and demanding justice ; 
and so as not, by excluding his subjects from our territories, , 
to exclude our slaves from his dominions ; -nor yet to let the 
latter have a hiding-place )o fly to. How does this operate 
against the Roman treaty? Wh^ do we give an air of im- 
pprtance and suspicion to a matter which is trifling and open 
to the world \ Why do we raise groundless alarms ? Why, 
for the sake of ing^ratiating ourselves still more particularly 
with our allies, render others odious and suspected \ If war 
shall take place, even Perseus himself does not doubt our 
taking part with the Romans. While peace continues, let 
animosities, if they are not tevminated, be at least suspended/' 
Those who approved the King's letter expressed theii» appro* 
bation of this speech ; but the chief men in the assembly re- 
presented it as so humiliating, on their side, that the King, 
without deigning even to employ an embassy on the occasion, 
should compass his end by a letter of a few lines, that it was 
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agreed to postpone coming to any resolotion on die subject. 
Perseus afterward sent ambassadors, when the council was 
sitting at Megalopolis ; but those who dreaded a rupture 
with Rome, took care to prevent their being admitted to 
audience. 

XXV. Sometime before this, the iEtdians vented their 
fury on each other, with such violence, and so much Uood 
was shed by the contending parties, that the total extinction 
of the nation seemed to be at no great distance. Then both 
parties, being wearied, sent ambassadors to Rome, and also 
opened a negociatioh between themselves for the restoration 
of concord ; but this was broken off, by an act of barbarity, 
which revived their old quarrels. Some esiles from Hypata, 
who were of the faction of Proxenus, had received a promise 
of being re-admitted into their native city ; and Eupolemus, 
first magistrate of the state, having pledged the public faith 
for their security, they returned home, to Che number of 
eighty persons of distinction. Eupolemus went out, among 
the rest of the multitude, to meet them ; they were received 
and saluted with every expression of kindness, and right 
hands were reciprocally given. But no sooner did they en- 
ter the gate, than they wero all put. to death, while they, in 
vain, appealed to the faith pledged to them, and the gods who 
witnessed the transaction. On this the war blazed out anew, 
with greater fury than ever. Caius Valerius Lsevinus, Ap- 
pius-Claudius Pulcher, Caius Memmius, Marcus Popilliua, 
and Lucius Canuleius, being sent as ambassadors by the sen- 
ate, arrived in that country. The deputies of both parties 
debated the business before them at Delphos, with great heat 
on both sides; but Proxenus particularly distinguished him** 
self, and appeared to have gready the advantage, both in the 
merits of his cause, and his talents as an orator. A few dajrs 
after, he was poisoned by his wife Orthobula, who being con- 
victed of the crime went into banishment. Crete was torn itt 
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pieceift by the same kind of madness ; but, on the» arrival 
ot Quintns Minacius, lieutenant-general, who was sent with 
ten ships, to quiet their contentions, the inhabitants Jiad some 
prospect of peace $ however, they only concluded a suspen- 
sion of arms for six months, after which the war was again 
renewed with much greater violence. About this tinft, the 
Lycians, toa, suffered many hardships from the Rhodians. 
But the wars of foreign nations, among themselves, or the 
several methods in which they were conducted, it is not my 
business to detail ; having, in the relation of those afiairs, in 
which the Romans were concerned, a task of more than suf« 
ficient weight. 

XXVI. In Spain, the Celtiberians, (who, since their reduc* 
tion by Tiberius Gracchus, and their consequent surrender 
to him, had remained quiet ; Marcus Xitinius, praetor, hold- 
ing the government of the province,) on the arrival of Ap- 
pius Claudius, resumed their arms, and commenced hostili- 
ties, with a sudden altack on the Roman camp. At the first 
dawn the centinels on the rampart, and the men on guard 
before the gates, descrying the enemy approaching at a 'dis* 
tance, gave the alarm. Appius Claudius instantly displayed 
the signal of battle ; and, after exhorting the troops, in few 
words, ordered them to rush out by three gates at once. But 
they were opposed by the Celtiberians in the very passage, 
and, in consequence, the fight was for some time equal on 
both sides, as, on account of the narrowness of the same, the 
Romans could not all come into action. Pressing forwards, 
however, and following close on each other, they made their 
way beyond the trenchps, so that they were able to stretch 
out their line, until it extended as far as the wings of the 
enemy, who were endeavouring to surround them ; and now 
they made their onset with such sudden impetuosity, that the 
Celtiberians could not support the assault. Before the second 
hour, they were driven fix>m the field: fifteen thousand were 
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either killed or made prisoners, and thirty-two standards 
were taken. Their camp, dao, was stormed the same day, 
and a conclusion put to the war ; for those who survived the 
battle fled by different ways to their several towns, and, 
thenceforward, submitted quietly to the Roman government. 
XXVII. Quintus Fulvhis Flaccus and Aulua Postumius 
being created censors, this year, reviewed the senate. Mar* 
cus iEmilius Lepidus, chief pontiff, was chosen chief of ibt 
senate. Nine senators were expelled. The remarkable cen- 
sures pronounced, were on Marcus Cornelius Maluginensis, 
who had been praetor in Spain two years before $ on liucius 
Cornelius Scipio, then praetor and exercising the jurisdiction 
between natives and foreigners; and on Cneius Fulvius, 
brother to the censor, and, as Valerius Antias says, partner 
in property. The consuls, after offering vows in the Capitol, 
set out for their provinces. Marcus iEmilius was commis* 
sioned by the senate to suppress an insurrection of the Pata- 
vians in Venctia ; for their own ambassadors had given in- 
formation that the disputes between^ contending factions had 
become so violent as to produce a civil war. The ambassa- 
dors who had gone into iEtolta, to suppress commotions of a 
similar kind, reported, on their return, that the ou^ageooa 
temper of that nation could not be restrained. The consul's 
arrival among the Patavians saved them from ruin ; and, hav« 
ing no other business in the province, he returned to Rome. 
The present censors were the first who engaged workmen to 
pave tiie streets of Rome with flint stones, to make roads^ 
outside the city, with gravel, and to form raised foot-ways on 
the sides. They caused bridges to bq built in several places, 
and seats in the theatre to be set apart for the praetors and 
aediles ; fixed ^p goals in the Circus, with balls oh the goals 
for marking the number of courses of the chariots ; and 
erected iron grates, through which wild beasts might be let 
in. They caused the Capitoltne hiU to be paved with flint, 
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«nd erected a piizza from die tenple of Saturn, in the Capi* 
toL, tb the acntte*hoi]se, and over that a public hall. On the 
outside tif the gate Trigemina, they also paved a markeU 
place widi stones, and inclosed it with a paling ; repaired the 
iEmilian piortico ; and foonfed an ascent, by stairs, from the 
Tiber to the market-place. They paved, with flint, the por^ 
tico, from die same gate to the Avendne, and built a coqjt* 
house ; contracted for waUs to be brnlt at Galatia and 0zi* 
mum, teid, selling lots of grcMmd there, which bdonged to 
the public, employed the money arising from die sale in build- 
tng shops round the Forums of bodi places. Fulvius Flae- 
cus (for Postumitts dechred^ diat, without 4i decree of the 
senate, or order of the people, he would not ezpepd any 
money belonging to diem) agreed for building a temple of 
Jnpiter at Pisaurum^ and another at Fundi ; for bringing 
water to Polfentia ; for paving the street of Pisaurum, and 
for ma^y various works at Sinuessa ; among which were, the 
drawing round a sewer to fall into the river, die inclosing of 
the Forum widi porticos and shops, and erecdng three sta- 
tues of Janus. These works were all executed under the 
direction of Fulvius, and gained him a high degree of favour 
with those colonists. These censors were also very acdve 
and strict in their superintendence of the morals of the peo- 
ple. Many knights were deprived of their horses. 

XXVIII. At the close of the year, there was a thanksgiv- 
ing, for one day, on account of the advantages obtained in 
Qpain under the conduct and auspices of Appius Claudius, 
proconsul ; when twenty victims, of the larger kinds, were 
sacrificed. There was also a supplication, for one day, at die 
temples of Ceres, Liber, and Liberia*, on account of a vio« 
lent earthquake which had happened in Sabinia, and demo« 
lished a great number of buildings. When Appius Claudius 
came home from Spain, the senate voted that he should en- 
ter the city in ovation. The election of consuls now came 
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on, and, after a very warm contest, in consequence of the 

great number of candidates, the choice fell on Lucius Postu- 

mius Albinus and Marcus Popillius Lsenas. Then 
Y R 579 
BCirs* ^^^ chosen prsetors, Numerius Fabius Buteo, 

Marcus Matienus, C^ius Cicereius, Marcus Fu- 
rius Crassipes a second time, Marcus AtiliusSerranus- a se- 
cond time, and Caius Cluvius Saxula a second time. After 
the* elections were finished, Appius Claudius Centho, enter* 
ing the city in ovation over the Celtiberians, conveyed to the 
treasury ten thousand pounds weight of silver, and five thou- 
sand of gold. Cneius Cornelius was inaugurated flamen of 
Jupiter. -In the same year a tablet was hung up in the tem« 
pie of Mother Matuta, with this inscription ^— under the 

COMMAND AND AUSPICES OT TIBERIUS SEMPR0NIU8 GRAC-' 
CHU8, CONSUL, A LEGION AND ARMY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLS 
SUBDUED SARDINIA ; IN WHICH PROVINCE ABOVE EIGHTY 
THOUSAND OF THE ENEMY WERE KILLED OR TAKEN. * HAV* 
ING EXECUTED THE BUSINESS OF THE PUBLIC WITH THE 
HAPPIEST SUCCESS ; HAVING RECOVERED THE REVENUES, 

AND RESTORED THEM to the Commonwealth ; he brought 

HOME the army SAFE, UNINJURED, AND ENRICHED WITH 
SPOIL, AND, A SECOND TIME, ENTERED THE CITY OF ROME 
IN. TRIUMPH. IN COMMEMORATION OF WHICH EVENT HE 
PRESENTED THIS TABLET AN OFFERING TO JUPITER. A 

map of the island of Sardinia was engraved, on the tablet, 
and representations of the battles, fought there, were de- 
lineated on it Several small exhibitions of gladiators wetfi 
given to the public this year ; the only one particularly re- 
markable, was that given by Titus Flaminius on occasion of 
his father's death, which was accomjSanied with a donation 
of meat, a feast, and stage plays, which lasted four days. 
Yet, in the whole of this great exhibition, only seventy-four 
men fought in three days. The close of this year rvas rendered 
memorable by the proposal of a nexo and important rule^ which 
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was debated with great heat. Hitherto^ as the law atoodj 
women were eqtialltf capable of taking inheritances as men. 
In consequence of this capacity^ the wealth of4he moat Hills' 
trious houses was frequently transferred into other families^ 
to the great detriment^ as was^pposed^qf the state ; to which 
it was no small advantage that the descendants of distinguish'-^ 
ed ancestors should^ by their wealth and splendour^ be an or^- 
nament and defence^ rather than^ by being reduced to iiufi- 
gence^* become a disgrace^ and a burden to the public. It was 
€(lso thought^ that^ to tht weaker seXy wealth might hold out 
dangerous temptations to luxurious indulgence; and thatj 
foTidj by nature^ of dissipation^ dress^ and show^ they might 
be im&icedto depart from that sanctity of manners^ and purity 
of conduct^ whichyofoldy weri deemed the brightest ornaments 
of the female character. To obviate these evilsj ^intus Fo" 
conius Saxa^ plebeian tribune^ proposed to the people^ that 
^ no person whatever should make any xvoman^ whether mar^ 
ried or unmarriedj his heir; also^ that no woman^ whether 
married or unmarried^ should be capable oftakingyhy inherit* 
anccj goods exceeding the value of one hundred thousand ses^ 
terces*!'* Voconius, also^ thought it proper to provide that 
estates should not be too much diminished by legacies ; or^ 
which sometimes happened^ left away entirely from the right 
heirs. Accordingly he added a clause to his law^ that ^^ no 
person should bequeath to any person or persons property ex* 
ceeding in value what was to go to the right heirsJ*^ This 
latter clause readily met the general approbation ; it appeared 
reasonable^ and likely to be very little grievous to any. But 
the former clause^ utterly disqualifying ivomen from taking 
inheritances^ passed not so easily : there was a strong oppo* 
sition to it, and a very violent debate^ to which^ at length, a 
speech of Marcus Porcius Cato put arf end. His strenuous 
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defenct of the Oppian law^ and bitter invective agmnst the 
imkcorous behaviour of the women^ xve have already rehted.* 
On the present occasion he exerted pimself with ejuai earnest^ 
nesSy nor did he treat the female character with kee severity • 
He declaimedj with great vehemgncCj against the extravagance 
and ostenttaion of the richer matrons^ ** Tt)Ao/' he said^ ** re^ 
tain to themselves targe sums of money which they do not 
entrust to the power of their husbands^ but only kndto them; 
and then upon any quarrel arising between them^ they send 
their own slaves^ who importunately demand repayment^ and 
treat the husbands as if they were entire strangers^ happen^' 
ning to be their Mtors?^ — The law passed^ as proposed by 
Voconius^ 

* Book XXXIV. c. I. 
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Emftenei^ King of A«» makM heavy oomikbuiiU and cfaargtt% in the senatey 
against Peneua, King of Maccrfonia. Wac declared againat Perseuf* 
Publius Ljcinius CnasuB, the consul, to whom the conduct of the war ia 
connnitted, leads an aliny into Macedonia ; fig;fat8 Perseus, unsuccest- 
IhUy, in several small engagements^ In Thetsaly ; at length, defeats hitai 
entirdy nearPbaknna. The senate appealed to by Masinissa and the 
Carthaginians^ in a dispute concenuiig the boonds of their teaitories. A 
census held s the number of Roman citizens found to he two hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and thirty-one. Successes against 
the Corsicans and Ligurians. 

I. THE first business which Lucius Postumius Albinus and 
Marcus Popilius Lsnas brought before the senate, 
was the distribution of the provinces ; when Ligu- n'p . ^ ,* 
ria was assigned the joint province of both, with 
directions that they should enlist new legions, each having 
two assigned him for the service of that province, and also 
ten diousand foot and six hundred horse, of th^ Latine con- 
federates ; and, as a supplement to the army in Spain, three 
thousand Roman foot and two hundred horse. Besides these, 
they were ordered to raise one thousand five hundred Roman 
foot, and one hundred horse ; with which the pnetor, to 
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whose lot Sardinia should fall, might cross over to Corsica, 
and carry on the war there ; and it was farther ordered, that, 
in the mean time, the former praetor, Marcus Atillius, should 
hold, the government of that country. The praetors then cast 
lots for their provinces. Aulus Atillius Serranus obtained 
the city jurisdiction ; Caius Cluvius Saxula, that between 
natives and foreigners ; Numerius Fabius Buteo, Hither 
Spain ; Marcus Matienus, Farther Spain ; Marcus Furius 
Crassipes, Sicily ; and Caius Cicereius, Sardinia. The sen- 
ate resolved, that, before the magbtrates went abroad, Licius 
Postumius should go into Campania, to fix the bounds be- 
tween the lands, which were private property, and those 
which belonged to the public ; for it was understood that in- 
dividuals, by gradually extending their bounds, had taken 
possession of a very considerable share of the common lands. 
The consul had conceived a great aversion from the people 
of Prseneste, because on his going thither formerly, in a^pri- 
vate capacity, to offer sacrifice in the temple of Fortune, they 
had paid him no compliment either general or particular ; for 
which reason, before he set out from Rome, he sent a letter 
to Praeneste, ordering the chief magistrate to meet him, and 
to provide him lodging at the public expence ; and, that, at 
his departure, cattle should be ready to carry his baggage. 
No consul before him ever put the aUies to any trouble or 
expence whatever. To prevent any such exaction, those 
magistrates were furnished with mules, tents, and every other 
requisite for a campaign. They had private lodgings, in 
which they behaved with courtesy and kindness, and their 
houses at Rome were always open to their hosts with whom 
they used to Ipdge. Ambassadors indeed sent to any place, 
on a sudden emergency, demanded each a single horse in the 
several towns through which their journey lay, but no other 
expence was ever imposed on the allies by the Roman ma- 
gistrates. The resentment of the consul, which, even if well 
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founded, onght not to have been exerted during his office, 
and the too modest, or too timid acquiescence of the Prs* 
nestines, gave to his successors, as if by an approved prece- 
dent, the privikge of la3ring on the confederates other such 
kinds of burdens, the weight of which was continually in- 
creased. 

II. In the beginning of tjiis year, the ambassadors, who 
had been sent to iEtolia and Macedonia, returned and re- 
ported, that ^ they had not been able to obtain an inter- 
view with ]^rseu8, some erf* His court saying that he was 
abroad, others that he was sick ; both of which were false 
pretences. Nevertheless, they dearly perceived'that he would 
not long defer the commencement of hostilities. That in 
£tolia, likewise, the dissensions grew daily more viblent ; 
and the leaders of the contending parties were not to be re- 
strained by ^eir authority." As a war with Macedonia was 
daily expected, the senate resolved, that, before it broke out, 
all prodigies should be expiated, and the favour of the gods 
invoked, in such kind of supplications as should be found 
directed in the books of the fates. It was said that at Lanu- 
viuro the appearance of large fleets was seen in the air ; that 
at Privemum black wool grew out of the ground ; that in the 
territory of Veti, at Remens, a shower of stones fell, and that 
the whole Pomptine district was covered with clouds of lo- 
custs ; also that in the Gallic province, where a plough was 
at work, fishes sprung up from under the earth as it was 
turned. The books of the fates were accordingly consulted, 
and the decemvirs directed both to what gods, and with what 
victims, sacrifices should be offered ; that a supplication 
should be performed, in expiation of the prodigies ; and also 
anodier, which had been vowed in the preceding year for the 
health of the people, with a solemn festival. Accordingly, 
sacrifices were offered agreeably to the written directions of 
the decemvirs. 
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III. In the same year, the temple of Jimo Lacroia was un* 
covered. Qointus Fulvius Flaccus, censor, in erecting a 
temple to Equestrian Forttme, which he had vowed during 
the Celtiberian war, was anxiously desirous that it should not 
be surpassed by any other at Rome, either in size or magni* 
ficence. Thinking that it would be a very great embellish- 
nent to this temple if it were roofed with marUe, he went to 
Bruttium, and stripped off about the half of that of the tern* 
pie of Juno Lacinia, for he computed that so much would be 
sufficient to cover the one he was building. Ships were in 
readiness to take on board the materials, while the allies were 
deterred by the authority of the censor, from making opposi- 
tion to the sacrilege. On his return, the marble was landed, 
and carried to the temple } but, though he made no mention 
of the place from which it was brought, yet such an affair 
could not be concealed. Accordingly it occasioned consider- 
able murmuring in the senate ; and all the members express- 
ed their desire that the consuls should take the opinion of the 
Fathers on the subject. When the censor, on being summon* 
ed, appeared in the senate-house^ they all, both separately and 
in a body, inveighed against him with much asperity. They 
cried out, that ^^ he was not content with violating the most 
venerable temple in all that part of the world, a temple which 
neither Pyrrhus nor Hannibal had violated s but he had strip- 
ped it shamefully, and almost demolished it Though crea- 
ted censor, for the purpose of regulating men's manners, and 
bound in duty, according to long-established rules, to enforce 
the repairing of edifices for public worship, and the keeping 
them in due order, he had nevertheless gone about through 
the cities of the allies, stripping off the roofs of their sacred 
buildings, and even demolishing them. In a word, and what 
might be deemed scandalous, if practised on private houses, 
he committed against the temples of the immortal gods, in- 
volving the Roman people in the guilt of impiety ; as if the 
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deities wtrt not the sMie ia all places, but that some slionld 
be decorated with the spoils of others." Such evidendy ap* 
peared to be the senUments of the senators, before their opin- 
iou was asked ; and, when the question was put, they unani- 
mously concurred in voting, that proper persons should be . 
employed to carry back the marble in question to the temple, 
and that atonements should be offered to Juno. What re^ 
garded the atonements was carefully executed, but those who 
undertook to see to the repairing of the building, made a re-» 
port that they were obliged to- leave the marble in the court 
of it, because no workman could be found who knew how to 
rejdace the same. 

IV. Of the praetors who set out for the provinces, Nume- 
rius Pabius, on his way to Hither Spain, died at Marseilles. 
Envoys, sent by the Massilians, brought an account of this 
event,' on which the senate resolved that Publius Furius and 
Cneius Servilius,* to whom successors had been sent, should 
cast lota to determhie which of them should hold the govern* 
ment of Hither Spain, with a continuation of authority ; and 
the lot determined, very commodiously, that Publius Furius, 
the former governor, should continue. During this year, on 
its appearing that large tracts of land in Gaul and Liguria, 
which had been taken in war, lay unoccupied, the senate 
passed a decree, that those lands should be distributed in sin- 
gle shares i and Aulus Atilius, city praetor, in pursuance of 
the said decree, appointed ten commissioners for that purpose, 
Marcus iEmilius Lepidus, Caius Cassius, Titus iEbutius 
Carus, Caius Tremellius, Publius Cornelius Cetheges, Quin- 
tus, and Lucius Appuleius, Marcus Caecilius, Catus Saloni* 
us, and Caius Munatius. They appropriated ten acres to 
each Kbman, and three to each Latine colonist. At this time, 
ambassadors came to Rome from iEtolia with representations 
of the quarrels and dissensions subsisting in that countr}' ; as 
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did others from Thedsaly, with accouiiu of the proceedings . 
ih Macedonia. 

V. Perseus, applying his thoughts to the war, which had 
been resolved on during the lifetime of his father, endeavour- 
ed, by sending embassies, and by promising a great deal more- 
than he performed, to attach to himself not only the common- 
wealth of Greece, but also each particular state. The incli- 
nations of that people in general, were much better disposed 
towards him than towards Eumenes, notwithstanding that 
most of the leading men were under obligatiops to Eumenes, 
for valuable presents, and other acts of kindness ;. and that, 
in the administration of government, his conduct was such, 
;that none of the states under his dominion felt any disposition 
to change situations with those which were free. With re- 
gard to Perseus, it was currently reported, that, after his 
father's death, he had killed his wife with bis owti hand*; and 
invited from exile Apelles, who had formerly been his in*" 
strument in the villanous destruction of his brother, and who 
had, on that account, been carefully searched after by Philip, 
in order to bring him to punishment. Perseus having pre- 
vailed on Apelles to return, by promises of the most ample 
rewards for his services; put him privately to death. Al- 
though he had rendered himself infamous by many other 
murders, both of his own relations, and of others, and pos- 
sessed not one good quality to recommend him, yet the Gre- 
cian states in general gave him the preference to Eumenes, — 
to a prince of such affection towards his relations, such jus- 
tice towards his subjects, and such liberality towards all man- 
kind ; whether they were so prejudiced by the fame and dig- 
nity of the Macedonian kings, as to despise a kingdom lately 
formed, or were led by a wish for a change in affairs, o^ werQ 
desirous of exposing him to the arocis of the Romans. The 
iEtolians were not the only people in a state of distraction, 
on account of the intolerable burden of their debts: the 
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Thessaliatns were in the same situation ; and the evil, like a 
pestilence,' had spread into Perrhsbia also.* As soon as it 
was known that the Tl\essalians were in arms, Uie senate sent 
Appius Claudius, as ambassador, to examine and adjust their 
aflhirs. He sisverdy reprimanded the feaders of both par« 
ties ; and, after cancelling so much of the debts, as had been' 
accumulated by iniquitous usury, which he did with the con- 
sent of the greater part of the creditors themselves; he or- 
dered the remaining just debts to be discharged by annual 
payments. In the same manner, Appius regulated the busi- 
ness of Perrh«bia. In the mean time, Marcellus, at Delphi, 
gave a hearing to the disputes of the iEtolians, which they 
maintained with no less hostile acrimony than they had shown 
against each other in the heat of their civil war. Perceiving 
that they vied with each other in inconsiderate violence, he 
did not choose to make any determination, to lighten'or ag- 
gravate the grievances of either party, but required of both 
alike to cease from hostilities, and, forgetting what was past, 
to put an end to their quarrels. A reconciliation accordingly 
took place between them, and was confirmed by a reciprocal 
exchange of hosuges. 

VI. A meeting was appointed at Corinth, in order that 
the hostages might be lodged in that city. On the breaking 
up of the ^tolian council, Marcellus crossed over from 
Delphi into Peloponnesus, where he had summoned a diet 
of the Achseans. There, by the praises which he bestowed 
on that nation, for having resolutely maintained their old de- 
cree, which prohibited the admission of the Macedonian 
kings within the limits of their territories, he manifested the 
inveterate hatred of the Romans towards Perseus ; and this 
hatred broke out into effect, the sooner, in consequence of 
King Eumenes coming to Rome, and bringing with him si 
written state of the preparations made for war, which he had 
drawn up, after a full inquiry into every particular. Five 
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ambassaidors Were aow sent to the King, in order to take a 
vi^w of affaiTB in Afacedonia $ whence they were to proceed 
to AleiEaadria, to renow the treatjr of friendship with Ptolemjr. 
These were Cains Valerius, Cneius Lutatius Cerco, Quintua 
Bsbius Sulca, Mamus Comdius Mammula,, and Marcus 
CflBcilius Denter. About the same time, came ambassadors 
from King Antiochus ; and the principal of them^ called 
ApoUonius, being admitted to audience of the senate, pee- 
sented, on behalf of his King, many and reasonable apologies 
for paying the tribute later than the day appointed. ^ He 
now brought," Jie said, ^^ the whole of it, that the King might 
not trespass on their indulgence, in any other respect than 
that of time. He was moreover charged With a present of 
golden vases, in weight five hundred pounds. Andochua 
requested, that the treaty of alliance and amity, which had 
been made with his father, might be renewed widi him ; and 
entreated the Roman people freely to demand from him every 
service which might be expected from a prince sincerely dis« 
posed to prove himself a faithful ally. They would never find 
him remiss in the performance of any duty towards dienu 
He had, while in Rome, experienced so great kindness from 
the senate, and so much courtesy from the younger part of 
the community, that, among all ranks of men, he was treated 
as a sovereign, not as a hostage.'* A gracious answer was 
returned to the ambassadors, and Aulus Atilius, city praetor, 
was ordered to renew with Antiochus the alliance formerly 
made with his father. The city questors received the tri* 
bute, and the censors the golden vases, which they were 
directed to deposit in whatever temples they should judge 
proper. One hundred thousand asses* were presented to the 
ambassador, and it was ordered, diat a house should be given 
him for his accommodation, and his expenses defrayed, as 
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long as he should remain in Italy., The ambassadors, who 
had been in Syria, represented him as standmg in the highest 
degree of fevour with the King, and a very warm friend to 
the Romans. Such were the occurrences of this year respect- 
ing the provinces. 

VII. Caius Cicereius, praetor in Corsica, fought the enemy 
in a pitched battle, in which seven thousand of the Corsicans 
were stain, and more than one thousand seven hundred-taken. 
During die engagement, the praetor vowed a temple to Juno 
Moneta. Peace was then granted to that people, on their 
petitioning for it, and, a contribution was imposed, of two 
hundred thousand pounds weight of wax. Corsica being thus 
reduced to subjection, Cicereius sailed back to Sardinia. In 
Liguria, also, a batde was fought in the territory of Statiella, 
at the town of Carystas. The Ligurians had assembled there 
a numerous army, who, for some time after Marcus PopiUius' 
arrival, kept themselves- within the walls ; but afterwards, <m 
the Roman general preparing to lay siege to the town, they 
marched out beyond the gates, and drew up in order of batr 
tie. The consul declined not an engagement ; it was, indeed, 
the point he aimed at in threatening a siege. The fight was 
maintained for more than three hoursr, in such a manner, that 
the hope of victory leaned to neither side ; but when the con- 
sul perceived that the Ligurian battalions no where gave 
-ground, he ordered the cavalry to mount their horses, and 
charge in thrcfe places at once, with all possiUe violence. A 
great ^part of the horse broke through the middle of die 
enemy's line, and made their way to the rear of the troops 
engaged, which struck such terror into their whole army that 
they fled in confusion on all sides. Very few ran back into 
the town, because in that quarter, chiefly, the cavalry had 
thrown themselves in their way. So obstinate a contest swept 
oflF grew numbers of the Ligurians, and many perished in 
the flight ; ten thousand of them are said to have been kill- 
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ed, and more than seven hundred taken, in v^oua places $ 
besides ifhich^ the Tictors brought off eighty-two of thek 
military standards* Nor was the victory gained without loss 
•of Uood ; above three thousand of ^e conquerors fell intbe 
conflict ; for neither party giving way, the foremost on both 
sides were cut off. 

VIII. When the Ligurians, after their dispersion in this 
defeat, re^assembled in one body, they found that a much 
greater number of their countrymen were lost, than left alivis 
(for there were not above ten thousand men surviving) ; on 
which they surrendered. They did not stipulate for any 
terms, yet entertained hopes that the consul would not treat 
them with greater severity, than had been practised by for* 
mer commanders. But he immediately stripped them all of 
Aeir arms, and razed their town. He then made sale of 
themselves and their effects ; which done, he sent a letter to 
the . senate, reiadng the services which he had performed. 
When Aulus Atilius read this letter in the council, (for the 
other consul, Postumius, was absent, being employed in sur- 
veying the lands in Campania,) the proceediiig appeared to 
the senate in a heinous light; '* that the people of StatieUa, 
who alone, of all the Ligurian nation, had not borne arms 
against the Romans, should be attacked, when not offering 
hostilities, and even after surrendering themselves into the 
protection of the Roman people, should be abused and ex* 
terminated by every instance of the most barbarous cruelty, 
they held utterly unpardonable ; that so many thousands of 
' innocent persons suffering, who had reckoned on the faith of 
the Roman people, afforded an example of the most mis- 
chievous tendency ; and was enough to deter any from sur- 
rendering to them in future ; dragged as they were away 
into various parts of the country, and made slaves to those 
who were formerly the avowedl enemies of Rome, though 
now reduced to quiet. For these reasons the senate ordered, 
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that the consul^ Marcus PopilUus,^ should re-instate the Li- 
gurians in their liberty, repaying t}ic purchase«-money to the 
buyers, and should likewise use his best endeavours to re* 
cover and restore Aeir effects, and also, their arms ; and that, 
. when these things were done, he sho|}ld immediately retire 
out of the province ; for they observed, that victory became 
honoui)U>le by subduing opposition, not by cruelty to the van* 
qnished/' 

IX. But the same ferocious temper which ^actuated the 
consul in his ecmduct towards the Ligurians, urged him to re- 
fuse obedience to the senate. He immediately sent the le* 
gions into winter quarters at Pisae, and, full of resentment 
against the senators and the praetor, went home to Rome ; 
where, instantly assembling the senate in the temple of Bel* 
lona, he poured forth a torrent of invectives against the city 
magistrate, who, *' when he ought to have proposed the of* 
fering of a thanksgiving for the happy successes obtained by 
the Roman arms, had procured a decree ofthe senate against 
him, in favour of the enemy ; transferring thereby his victory 
to the Ligurians ; and, though only a prietor, he had ordered 
the consul, in a manner, to be surrendered to them : he there- 
fore gave notice, that he would sue to have him fined. From 
the senate he demanded a repeal of their decree passed 
against him; and that the thanksgiving, which they ought to 
have voted on the authority of his letter, sent from abroad, 
with an account of the success of the arms of the common- 
wealth, should, now, when he was present, be voted ; first, in 
consideration of the honour due to the immortal gods, and, 
next, out of some kind of regard to himself." Many of the 
senators censured him to his face, in terms no less severe than 
they had used in his absence ; and, not being able to obtain 
either of his requests, he returned to his province. The other 
consul, Postumius, after spending the whole summer in sur- 
veying the lands, without even seeing his province, came 
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home to Rome to hold the elections, when Caius Popillius 
Lsenas and Publius iElius X'igus were chosen consuls. Then 
were elected prstors, Caius Licinius Crassus, Marcus Ju- 
nius Pennus, Spuriu^ Lucretius, Spurius Cluviusy Cneius Si- 
cinius, and Caius Me^nmius, a second time. 

X. The lustrum was dosed this year. The censors were 
Quintus Fulvius Flaccus and Lucius Postumius Albinus^ 
the latter of whotn performed the ceremony. In this survey 
were rated tyeo hundred and sixty-nine thousand and fifteen 
Roman citizens. The number would have been much greater 
had not the consul, Lucius Postumius, given public orders, 
in assembly, that none of the Latine allies, (who, according to 
the edict of the consul Caius Claudius, ought to have gone 
home,) should be surveyed at Rome, but all of them in their 
respective countries. The censors conducted themselves in 
the office with perfect harmony, and zeal for the public good. 
They disfranchised and degraded from their tribes every one 
whom they expelled the senate, or from whom they took 
away his horse ; nor did either approve a person censured 
by the other. Fulvius, at this time, dedicated the temple of 
Equestrian Fortune, which he had vowed six years before, 
and when proconsul in Spain, during the battle with the Cel- 
tiberians : he also exhibited stage-plays, which lasted four 
days, in one of which the performance was in the Circus. 
Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, decemvir in religious matters, 
died this year, and Aulus Postumius Albinus was substituted 
in his room. Such great clouds of locusts were suddenly 
brought by the wind over the sea into Apulia, that they cov- 
ered a great part of the country ; in order to remove this pest, 
so destructive to the fruits of the earth, Caius Sicinius, prae- 
tor elect, was sent in command, with a vast multitude of peo- 
ple, to gather them up, which took a considerable time. The 

beginning of the year, in which Caius Popillius 
BC 172* ^°^ Publius iElius were consuls, was employed in 

the disputes which had arisen in the last. The 
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senators were desirous that die business respecting the Ligu- 
rians should be reconsidered, and the decree renewed, ^ius, 
the oonsol, was willing to propose it, but Popillius warmly in- 
terceded for his brother, both with his colleague and the sen- 
ate ; and, by giving notice, that if ai^ vote should be passed on 
the subject he would enter his protest, he deterred him from 
proceeding in the matter. The senate being hereby equally 
incensed i^inst them, persisted the more obstinately in their 
intention ; and, when they took into consi4eration the distrir 
bution of the provinces, although the consuls wished for Ma- 
cedonia, because a war with Perseus was daily expected, 
they assigned Liguria as the province of both, declaring that 
they would not vote Macedonia to them, unless the question 
were put on the afiair of Marcus Popillius. The consuls, af- 
terwards, demanded that ihey might be authorised to raise 
either new armies, or recruits to fill up the old ; both were 
refused. The prstors for Spain, also, applied for reinforce- 
ment i Marcus Junius for Hither Spaun, and Spurius Lucre- 
tius for the Farther, and were in like manner refused. Caius 
Licinius Crassus obtained, by lot, the city jurisdiction; 
Cneius Sicinius, the foreign ; Caius Memmius, Sicily ; and 
Spurius Cluvius, Sardinia. The consuls, enragcid against the 
senate, appointed an early. day for the Latine festival, at the 
same time declaring openly, that they would go away to their 
province, and would not transact any kind of business, ex- 
cept what belonged to their own government. 

XI. Valerius Antias writes, that, in this consulate, Attalus, ^ 
brother to King Eumenes, came to Rome as ambassador, 
with heavy charges against Perseus, and an account of his ' 
preparations for war. But the greater number of historians, 
and those deemed qiQSt worthy of credit, assert, that Eu- 
menes came in person. Eumenes then, on his arrival, was 
received with every degree of respect which the Roman peo- 
ple judged suitable, npt merely to hb desert^, but also to 
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their own finrmer favours, bestowed on him in great aban-> 
dance. Being introduced to the senate, he said, that ^ the 
reason which had induced him to come to Rome, besides his 
wish to visit those gods and men who had placed him in 
a situation beyond which he could not presume to form a 
widi, was, that he might in person forewani the senate to 
counteract the designs of Perseus.'^ Then, beginning with 
the projects of Philip, he mentioned his murder of Demetrius, 
because that prince was averse from a war with Rome,^ and 
of calling the Bastamian nation from their several residences, 
that he might have their support in coming into Italy. 
'* While his thoughts were busied in plans of thb sort, he 
was surprised by the approach of death, and left his kingdom 
to the person whom he knew to be, of all men, the bitterest 
foe to the Romans. Perseus, therefore,^ said he, *^ having 
received this scheme of a war, as a legacy bequeadied by his 
father, and descending to him along with the crown, advances 
and improves it, as his primary object, by every means that 
he can devise. ; He is powerful, in respect of the number of 
his young men, a long peace having produced a plentiful pro- 
geny ; he is powerful, in respect of the resources of his kmg- 
dom I and powerful, likewise, in respect of his age. And as, 
at his time of life, he possesses vigour of body, so his mind 
has been thoroughly trained, both in the theory and practice 
of vrar ; for, even from his childhood, he accompanied his 
father in his campaigns, and thereby became enured to it, not 
only against the neighbouring states, but also against the Ro- 
mans, being employed by him, in many and various expedi- 
tions. Add to this, that since the government came into his 
own hands, he has, by a wonderful train of prosperous events, 
acccomplished many things which Philip, after using his best 
efforU, could never effect, either by force or artifice. 

XH. ** Besides his strength, he has such a degree of influ- 
ence, as is usually acquired, in a great length of time, by ma- 
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ny «lid inqKWtant kindoesses* For, in iht several states 
througlboiit Greece and Asia, all men revere the dignity of 
his chariMster i nor do I perceive for what deserts, for what 
generosity, snch-uncoannOQ respect is paid him ; neither can . 
I, with certainty, say, whether it is the eiEect of some good 
fortune attending him, or whether, wh^it I mention with re« 
luctance, « general dislike to the Roma«s attaches men to his 
interest* Even among sovereign princes, his influence is ex- 
ceedingly extensive. He married the daughter of Seleucus, a 
matdi which he did not solicit, but to which he was solicited 
by het friends ^ and he gave his sister in marriage to Prosias, 
in coo^pliance with his earnest prayers and entreaties* Both 
these ntanjeges were solemnized amidst congratulations and 
presents fcom intiumeraUe* embassies, the royal <;ottples bet- 
ing escoited by the SMist mnowned nations, acting.as bridal 
attendants. The^Bdsotittis could never be brought, by all the 
intrigues of Philip, to sign a treaty of friendship with him ; 
hut now, a treal^r widi Perseus is engraved at three different 
places, at Thebes, in .Delos, in the most venerable and cele<> 
brated temple, and at Delphi. Then, in the diet of Achaia, 
(only that the proceeding was stopped by a few persons, 
threateniag them with the displeasure of the Roman govern- 
ment,)— the business was neariy effected, of allowing bim ad- 
mission into that country. But, as to the honours, formerly 
paid to myself, (whose kindnesses to that nation have been 
such, that it is hard to say, whether my public or private bene- 
factions were the greater,) — ^they have been lost, partly 
through neglect, and pardy by hostile means. Who does not 
know that the iEtolians, lately, on occasion of their intestine 
broib, sought protection, not from the Romans, but from 
Perseus { For, while he is upheld by these alliances and 
friendships, he has at home such preparations of every re- 
quisite for war, that he wants nothing from abroad. He has 
thirty thousand foot, and five thousand horse, and is laying 
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up a store of corn for ten years, so that his country is m bo 
kind of danger with respect to provisions. He has amassed mo- 
ney to such an amount, as to have in readiness the pay of ten 
* thousand mercenary soldiers, besides the Macedonian troops, 
for the same number of years, as Well as the ^annual revenue 
accruing from the roj^al mines. He has stored up arms for 
three times that number of men ; and has Thrace under sub- 
jection, from which, as a never-failing spring, he can draw 
supplies of young men." 

XIII. The rest of his discourse contained exhortations to 
timely exertions : ** Conscript Fathers," said he, *' the re- 
presentations which I have made to you are not founded on 
uncertain rumours, and too readily believed by me,- because 
I^wishe'd such charges against my enemy to be true ; but xm a 
clear discovery of the facts, as if I had been sent by you to 
make it. Nor would I have left my kingdotp; which you have 
rendered ample, and highly respectable, and crossed such a 
tract of sea, to injure my own credit by offering you unau- 
thenticated reports. I saw the most remarkable states of Asia 
and Greece, every day, 'gradualljf unfolding their sentiments, 
and ready to proceed, shortly, to such lengths, as would not 
leave, them room for repentance. I saw Perseus, not confining 
himself within the limits of Macedonia, but seizing some 
places by force of arms, and seducing, by favour and kind- 
ness, those which he could not subdue. I perceived how un- 
fair a footing matters stood on, while his intentions towards 
you were evidently hostile, and yours towards him perfectly 
pacific. Although to my judgment, he did not appear to be 
preparing, but to be rather waging war. Abrupolis, your 
ally and friend, he dethroned. Artetarus the lUyrian, another 
ally and friend of yours, he put to death, on hearing of some 
mformation which he had afforded you. The Thjbans, Ever- 
saand Callicratus, two of the chief men in the state, he pro- 
cured to be taken off, because, in the council of the Boeotians, 
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they had spoken with more than ordinary freedom against 
him, and declared, that they would inform the Romans of 
what was going on. He carried succour to the Byzantians, 
contrary to the treaty. He made war on Dolopia. He over- ' 
ran Thessaly and Doris, with an army, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the civil war then raging, and by the help of the 
party, which had the worse cause, to crush the other, which 
had more right on its side. He raised universal confusion 
and disorder in Thessaly and Perrhaebia, by holding out a 
prospect of an abolition of debts, that, by means of the mul- 
titude of debtors thereby attached to his interest, he might 
overpower the nobles. As you remained inactive and patient 
during all these transactions, and as he sees Greece yielded 
up to him by you, he firmly believes that he will not meet 
with one opponent in arms, until he arrives in Italy. How 
safe or how honourable this might be for you, yourselves will 
consider ; for my part, I thought it would certainly reflect 
dishonour on me, if Perseus should come into Italy to make 
war, before I, your ally, came to warn you to be on your 
guard. Having discharged this duty, necessarily incumbent 
on me, and, in some measure, fjreed and exonerated my faith, 
what can I do farther, except beseeching the gods and god- 
desses that you may adopt such measures as will prove salu- 
tary to yourselves, to your commonwealth, and to us, your 
allies and friends, who depend upon you." 

XIV. His discourse made a deep impression on the senate. 
However, for the present, no one, without doors, could know 
any thing more than that the King had been in the senate- 
house, such secrecy was observed by all the members ; and 
jt was not until after the conclusion of the war, that the pur- 
port of King Eumenes's speech, and the answer to it, trans- 
pired. In a few days after, the senate gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Perseus. But their minds had been so pre- 
possessed by King Eumenes, that everj' plea offered in his 
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justification by the ambassadors, and every argument to alle- 
viate the charges against him, was disregarded. They- were 
still farther exasperated by the immoderate presumption of 
HarpaluSf chief of the embassy, who said, that ^^ the Rbg 
was indeed desirous, and even anxious, that they should give 
credit to his asseveration, respecting his conduct, that he had 
neither said nor done any thing hostile ; but that, if he saw 
them obstinately bent on finding out a pretence for war, he 
would defend himself with courage and resolution. The for* 
tune of war was open to all, and the issue uncertain.'' AU 
the £(tates of Greece and Asia were full of curiosity to learn 
what the ambassadors of Perseus, and what Eumenes, had 
effected with the senate ; and most of them, on hearing pf the 
latter^s journey to Rome, which they supposed might pro- 
duce material consequences, had sent ambassadors thither, 
under pretexts of other business. Among the rest came an 
embassy from Rhodes, at the head of which was a person 
named Satyrus, who had no kind of doubt, but that Eumenea 
had included his state in the accusations brought against Per- 
seus. He therefore endeavoured, by every means, through 
his patrons and friends, to get an opportunity of debating the 
matter with Eumenes in presence of the senate. When he 
obtained this, he inveighed against that King with intempe- 
rate vehemence, as having instigated the people of Lycia to 
an attack on the Rhodians, and as being more oppressive to 
Asia than Antiochus had been. This rendered his discourse 
flattering indeed, and acceptable to the states of Asia, — (for 
the popularity of Perseus had spread even to them,)— but 
very displeasing to the senate, and disadvantageous to him- 
self and his nation. This apparent conspiracy against Eu- 
menes increased, indeed, the favour of the Romans towards 
him, so that every kind of honour was paid, and the most 
magnificent presents were made him ; among which w^re a 
curule chair and an ivory sceptre. 
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XV. After die embasfties were dismiased, Harpalus hasten- 
ed home to Macedonia, and tc^d the King, that he had left the 
Romans, not indeed making immediate preparations for war, 
but in such an angrytemper,thatitwas very evidentthcy would 
not defer it long. Perseus himself, who all along believed 
that this would be the case, now even wished for it, as he 
thought himself at the highest pitch of power that he could 
ever expect to attain. Being more violendy incensed against 
Eumenes than against any other, he resolved to commence 
the war by shedding his blood ; add he suborned Evander, a 
Cretan, commander of the auxiliaries, and three Macedoni- 
ans, who were accustomed to the perpetration of such deeds, 
to murder that King, giving them a letter to a woman called 
Praxo, an acquaintance of his, the wealthiest and most pow- 
erful person at Delphi.. It was generally known that Eu- 
menes intended going up to Delphi, to sacrifice to Apollo. 
Thither the assassins, with Evander, proceeded in search of 
a convenient place for the execution of their design. On the 
road from Cirra to the temple, before they came to the places 
thickly inhabited, there was a wall on the left side, at the foot 
of which was a narrow path, where single persons could pass ; 
on the right, the ground had sunk, and formed a precipice of 
considerable depth.'" Behind this wall they concealed them- 
selves, and raised up steps to it, that from thence, as from 
that of a fortress, they might discharge their weapons on the 
King, as he passed by. At first, as he came up from the sea, 
he was surrounded by a multitude of his friends and auen- 
dants; afterwards, the road, growing gradually narrower, 
consequently made the train thinner about him. When they 
arrived at the spot where each was to pass singly, the first 
who advanced on the path was Pantaleon, an iEtolian of dis- 
tinction, who was at the time in conversation with the King. 
The assassins now, starting up, rolled down two huge stones, 
one of which struck Eumenes on the head, and the other on 
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the shoulder, with such force as to deprive him of sensation, 
and, as he tumbled from the sloping path down the precipice, 
they poured a multitude of stones upon him. The rest of his 
friends and attendants, on seeing him fall, fled different ways, 
but Pantaleon, with great intrepidity and resolution, kept hb 
ground, in order to protect the King. 

XVI. The assassins might, by making a short circuit round 
the wall, have run down and completed their business ; they 
yet fled off towards the top of Parnassus with precipitation. 
One of them, however, being unable to keep up with the rest 
through the pathless and steep grounds, and thus retarding 
their flight, they killed him lest he should be taken, and a 
discovery ensue. The friends, and then the guards and ser- 
vants of the King ran together and raised him up,- while he 
was in a swoon, and quite insensible. However, they per- 
ceived from the warmth of his body and the breathTemaining 
in his lungs, that he was still alive, but had little or no hopes 
that he would ever recover. Some of his guards pursued the 
tracks of the assassins with much fatigue to the summit of the 
hill, but returned without being -able to overtake them. As 
the Macedonians set about the deed injudiciously, so, after 
making the attempt with boldness, they abandoned it in a 
manner both foolish and cowardly. Next day the King, who 
had by this time come to himself, was conveyed by his friends 
on ship-board, and sailed thence to Corinth ; then, having 
drawn their vessels across the neck of the isthmus, they cross- 
ed over to Agina. Here his cure was conducted with such 
secrecy, no one being admitted to see him, that a report of 
his death was carried into Asia, and was believed, even by 
Attalus, with more readiness than became an affectionate 
brother : for he talked, both to Eumenes^ consort, and to the 
governor of the citadel, as if he had actually succeeded to the 
crown. This, afterwards, came to the knowledge of the King, 
who, though he had determined to dissemble, and to pass it 
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over in silence, yet could pot refrain, at their first meeting, 
from rallying Attalus, on his premature haste to get a wife. 
The report of Eumenes' death spread even to Rome. 

XVII. About the same time, Caius Valerias, who had 
been sent ambassador into Greece, to examine the state of 
that country, and to observe the movements of King Perseus, 
returned home ; and his reports accorded, in every circum- 
stance, with the representations made by Eumenes. He 
brought with him, from Delphi, Prazo, the woman whose 
house had served as a receptacle for the assassins ; and Lu- 
cius Rammius, a Brundusian, giving information to this ef- 
fect : that Rammius was a person of the first distinction at 
Brundusium, accustomed to entertain in his house the Ro- 
man commanders, and such ambassadors as came that way 
from foreign powers, especially those of the Kings. By these 
means he became known to Perseus, although his dominions 
were so distant ; and, in consequence of a letter from him, 
which gave hopes of a more intimate friendship, and of great 
advantages to accrue to him, he went on a visit to the King, 
and, in a short time, found himself treated with particular fa- 
miliarity, and drawn oftener than he wished, into private con- 
versations. Perseus, after promises of the highest rewards, 
pressed him, with the most earnest solicitations, *^ as all the 
commanders and ambassadors of the Romans used to lodge 
at his house, to procure poison to be given to such of them 
as he should point out by letter ;" and told him, that, ^^ as he 
knew the-^ preparation of poison to be attended with the great- 
est difficulty and danger, and that ordinarily it could not be ad- 
ministered without the privity of several. Besides, the dose was 
not always certain in its operation, either as to its power to 
produce the desired eflFect, or its safety with respect to con- 
cealment ; — ^he would, therefore, give him some which would 
not aiFord any sign that could lead to detection." Rammius 
dreading, lest, in case of refusal, he should himself be the 
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first on whom the poison would be tried| promised compli* 
ance, and departed ; but not thinking it prudent to return to 
firundusium, without first applying to Caius Valerius, the 
ambassador, who was said to be at that time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chalcis, he first disclosed the affair to him ; and 
then, by his order, accompanied him to Rome, where, being 
brought before the senate, he gave them an account of what 
had passed. 

XVIII. These discoveries, added to the representations 
made before by Eumenes, hastened a declaration of war against 
Perseus ; the senate perceiving that he did not content him- 
self with preparing, with the spirit of a King, for a fiiir and 
open war, but pushed his designs by all the base clandestine 
means of assassination and poison. It was resolved, that the 
new consuls should have the conduct of the war ; but, in the 
mean time, an order was given, that Cneius Siciniua, the 
praetor, whose province was the jurisdiction between natives 
and foreigners, should raise a body of troops, to be led with 
all expedition to Brundusium, and thence carried over into 
ApoUonia in £pirus, in order to secure the cities on the sea- 
coasts ; so as that the consul, who should have Macedonia ad 
his province, might put in his fleet with safety, and land his 
troops with convenience. Eumenes was detained a long time 
at ^gina, his wounds proving dangerous, and the cure diffi- 
cult ; but, as soon as he could remove with safety, he went 
home to Pergamus, and set on foot the most vigorous pre- 
parations for war, to which he was now stimulated by the 
late atrocious villany of Perseus, in addition to the ancient 
enmity which subsisted between them. Ambassadors soon 
came from Rome, with congratulations on his escape from so 
great a danger. The war with Macedonia was deferred to 
the next year ; on this, (when the other prsetors had gone 
away to their provinces,) Marcus Junius and Spurius Lucre- 
tius, to whom the Spanish affairs had fallen, by teazing the 
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senate widi frequent repetitions of the same request, obtained 
at last a grant of recruits for their army. They were .com* 
manded to raise three thouMind foot and one hundred and 
fifty horse for the Roman legions ; and to levy, from the aU 
Kes, for the confederate troops, five thousand foot and three 
hundred horse : this number of forces the new pretors car* 
ried with them into Spain. 

XIX. In consequence of the inquiries, made by the consul 
Postumius, a large portion of the lands of Campania, which 
had been usurped by privatepersons, indiscriminately, in va* 
rious parts, had been recovered to the public. Wherefore, in 
this year, Marcus Lucretius, plebeian tribune, published a 
proposal for an order of the people, that the censors should 
kt those lands to farm ; a measure which had been omitted 
during so many years, since the taking of Capua, that the 
greediness of individuals might have clear room to work in. 
After war, though not yet prochumed, had been resolved on, 
and while the senate was anxious to know which of the seve- 
ral kings would espouse their, cause, and which that of Per- 
seus, ambassadors came to Rome, from Ariarathes, bringing 
with them his younger son. The purport of their message 
was, that ^ the King had sent his son to be educated at Rome, 
in order th^t he might, even from childhood, be acquainted 
widi the manners and the persons of the Romans ; and he re- 
quested, that they would allow him to enjoy, not only the pro- 
tection of his particular friends, but likewise the care, and in 
some measure the guardianship, of the public." This embas- 
sy was highly pleasing to the senate $ and they ordered, that 
Cneius Sicinius, the prstor, should hire a furnished house 
for the accommodation of theyoungprince and his attendants. 
Ambassadors from some of the states of Thrace attended the 
senate, for their decision of a dispute, and requested a treaty 
of alliance and friendship ; and they not only obtained their 
request, but received, each of them, a present to the amount 
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of two thottsand asses /* for the Romans were rejoiced at 
gaining the ifriendship of those states, in particular, as the7 
lay at the back of Macedonia. But, in order to acquire a clear 
knowledge of every thing in Asia and in the islands, they 
sent ambassadors, Tiberius Claudius Nero and Marcus De- 
cimus, with orders to go to Crete, and Rhodes, to renew the 
treaties of friendship, and at the same time to obs^e whether 
any attempts were made by Perseus to seduce the affections 
of the allies. 

XX. While the minds of tiie public were in a state of ex- 
treme anxiety and suspense, with respect to the impending 
war, a storm happened in the night, during'which the pillar 
in the Capitol, ornamented with beaks of ships, which had 
been erected in the first Punic war, by the consul Marcus 
J^miliuSj whose colleague was Servius Fulvius, was shatter- 
ed to pieces,^ even to the very foundation, by lightning. This 
event was deemed a prodigy, and reported to the senate, who 
ordered, that it should be laid before the aruspices, and that 
the decemvirs should consult the books. The decemvirs, in 
answer, directed that the city should be purified ; that a sup^ 
plication, and prayers, for the averting of misfortunes, should 
be offered, and victims of the larger kinds sacrificed, both in 
the Capitol at Rome, and at the promontory of 'Minerva in 
Campania ; and that games should be celebrated, as soon 
as possible, in honour of Jupiter, supremely good and great, 
oSHflg ten days. All these directions were carefully execu- 
ted, and the aruspices answered, that the prodigy would prove 
happy in the issue ; that it portended extension of territory 
and destruction of enemies ; for those beaks of ships, 
which the storm had scattered, were to be held as spoils. 
There were other occurrences which occasioned religious ap- 
prehensions : it was said, that at the town of Satumia showers 
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of blood fell during three successive days ; that an ass, with 
three feet, was foaled at Calatia ; that a bull, with five cows, 
were kiUed by one stroke of lightning ; and that a shower of 
earth had fallen at Ozimum. On account of these prodigies, 
also, public worship was perCormed, and a supplication and 
festival observed for one day. 

XXI. Thj^ consuls were not yet gone to thetr provinces * 
fcHTthey would not comply with the senate, in proposing the 
business respecting Marcus Popillius, and, on the other hand, 
the senate was determined to proceed on no other until diat 
was done. The general resentment against Popillius was ag- 
gravated by a letter received from him, in which he mention- 
ed that he had, as proconsul, fought a second battle with the 
Ligurians of Statiella, ten thousand of whom he had kiUed, 
and that the rest of the Ligurian states, (no doubt provoked 
at the injustice of this attack,) had all taken arms. On this 
the most severe animadversions were uttered in the senate, 
not only against the absent Popillius, for having, contrary to 
all laws human and divine, made war on people who had sub* 
mitted to terms, and stirred up to rebellion states that were 
disposed to live in peace, but also against the consuls for not 
havmg proceeded to that province. Encouraged by the 
unanimous opinion of the senators, two plebeian tribunes, 
Marcus Marcius Sermo and Quintus Marcius Scylla, de- 
clared publicly, that they would institute a suit for a fine to 
be laid on the consuls, if they did not repair to their station. 
They likewise read before the senate a proposal for an cltdet 
of the people respecting the Ligurians, which they intended 
to publish. The purport of it was, that ^^ it should be de- 
creed, that, in case any of the surrendered Statiellans should 
not be restored to liberty, before the calends of August then 
next ensuing, the senate, on oath, should appoint a magistrate 
to inquire into the business, and to punish the person through 
whose wicked practices he had been brought into davery ;*' 
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and accordingly, by Erection of the senate, they iaaued the 
ame. Before ilie departure of the conaula, dhe senate goiw 
audience, in the ^temple of Bettona, to Caius Cicereaos, pr»- 
tor of the former year. After reconBting his, senrices in Cop- 
aica, he demanded a triumph ; but this being refused, he rode 
in state on the Alban mount ; a mode of celebration far vic- 
tory without public authority, whidi had now become usoal. 
The people, with universal approbation, passed and ralified 
Abe onder proposed by Marcius, respecting the Ligurians ^ 
a«d, in pursuance thereof. Casus Licinius, preetor, desired the 
senaite to appoint a person to conduct the inquiry, aocording 
to the order ; whereupon the aenate directed that he himsdf 
ahottld conduct it. 

XXII. The consuls repaired, at last, to their province, and 
received the command of the army from Marcus Popilfius. 
But the latter did not dare to go home to Rome ; for he 
dreaded the being broug^ to trial, while the senate were so 
highly displeased widi him, the peof^ still more exasperat* 
ad, and before a preetor likewise, who had taken the opinion 
of the senate, on an inquiry pointed against him. Against 
this design, to evade a trial, the .^ebeian tribunes employed 
the menace of another order,*— that if he did not come into 
At city of Rome before the ides of November, Caius Licini- 
UB should judge and determine respecting him, though absent 
Thb drew him home, in spite of his reluctance ; and when 
he appeared in the senate, he was received with the strongest 
marks of displeasure and resentment. His conduct was ar- 
raigned by many of the members in the bitterest terms ; and 
a decree was passed, that the prsetors, Caius Licinius and 
Cneius Sicinius, should take care that all such of the Liguri- 
ans, as had not been in open arms, since the consulate of 
Quintus Pulvius and Lucius Manlius, should be restored to 
liberty ; and that the consul Caius PopiUius should assign 
them lands on the farther side of the Po. By this decree, 
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many tkousands were bo restored^ led beyond the Po^ and re- 
ceived pontons of land according. The trial of Marcus 
PopiUius^ on the Marcian law, was twice brought to a heav- 
ingy befiare Caius Licinius, but^at a third hearing, the pretor^ 
owercpme by his regard for the absent consul^ and the prayevs 
of the PopiUian family, ordered the defendant to appear o» 
the ides of March, on which day the new magistrates were 
to enter into office, so that, being then in a private capacity, 
he could not preside at the trial. Thus was the order of the 
people, respecting the Ligurians, eluded by artifice. 

XXIII. There were, at this, time, in Rome, ambassadors^ 
from Carthage, and also from Gulusaa, son of Masinissa, be- 
tween whom very warm disputes passed, in presence of die 
senate. The Carthaginians complained, that ^* besidea- the 
district, about which ambassadors were fidrmerly seat from 
Rome, to determine the matter on the spot^ Masinissa had^ 
witlun the last two years, by force of arms, possessed himself 
of more than seventy towns and forts in the Carthag^ian ter- 
ritories. This was easy for him, who sufiFered no considers* 
tion to restrain him. But the Carthaginians, being tied down 
fay treaty, were silent ; for tHf y were prohibited from carry- 
ing arms beyond their own frontiers : and although they knew 
that, if they forced the Numidians thence, the war would be 
waged within their own territory, yet they were deterred, by 
aiSbther clause in the treaty, too clear to be mistaken, in which 
they were expressly forbidden to wage war against the allies 
of the Roman people. But things were come to such a pass, 
that the Carthaginians could not longer endure his pride, his 
cruelty, and his avarice. They were sent," they said, ^ to 
beseech the senate to grant them one of these three things ; 
either that they, as a common ally, should, on a fair discus- 
sion, determine what was the right of each ; or give permis- 
sion to the Carthaginians to defend themselves, in a just war, 
against unjust attacks ; or, finally, if favour swayed more 
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with them than the truth, to fix at once how much of the pro- 
perty of others they wished should be bestowed on Masinisaa. 
Their grants would, at all events, be more moderate than his 
usurpations ; and the extent of them would be ascertsuned: 
whereas, he would set no limits but the arbitrary dictates of 
his own ambition. If they could obtain none of these, and if 
they had, since the peace granted by Publius Scipio, been 
guilty of any transgression, they begged that th^ Romans 
themselves would rather inflict the punishment. They pre* 
ferred a secure bondage, under Roman masters, to a state of 
freedom, exposed to the injustice of Mastnissa. It was bet- 
ter for them to perish at once, than to continue to breathe, 
under the will of an executioner." Having spoken thus, they 
burst into tears, prostrated themselves on the ground, and, in 
this posture, excited both compassion for themselves, and no 
less displeasure against the King. 

XXIV. It was then voted, that Gulussa should be asked, 
what answer he had to make to these charges, or that, if it 
were more agreeable to him, he should first tell, on what 
business he had come to Rome. Gulussa said, that ^^ it was 
hard for him to speak on subjsf^ts, concerning which he had 
no instructions from his father ; and that it would have been 
hard for his father, to have given him instructions, when the 
Carthaginians neither disclosed the business, which they in- 
tended to bring forward, nor even their desire of going to 
Rome. That they had, for several nights, held private con- 
sultations, in the temple of ^sculapius, from whence ambas- 
sadors were dispatched with secret information to Rome. 
This was his father's reason for sending him into Italy, that 
he might entreat the senate not to give credit to imputations, 
laid by their common foe, against him, whom they hated for 
no other cause than his inviolable fidelity to the Roman peo- 
ple." After hearing both parties, the senate, on the question 
being put, respecting the demands of the Carthaginians, or^ 
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dered this answer to be given, that ** it was Hmt will, diat 
Gulussa should, without dehy, rettirn to Numidia, and de* 
sire his father to send ambassadors immediately to the senate, 
to answer the complaints of the Carthaginians, and to give 
notice to that people to come, and support their allegations; 
All the honour in their power they had hitherto paid to Ma* 
unissa, and would continue to pay him ; but they did not 
give him a privilege of screening misconduct under their &- 
vour. Their wish was, that the lands should, every where, 
be possessed by the real owners ; nor did they intend that 
new boundaries should be established, but that the old ones 
should be observed. When they vanquished the Cartha« 
ginians, they left them in possession of cities and lands, not 
with the purpose of stripping them by acts of injustice in 
time, of peace, of what they had not taken from them by the 
right of war." Widi this answer the Carthagimans, and the 
prince, were dismissed. The customary presents were sent 
to both parties, and the other attentions, which hospitality re* 
quired, were performed with all courtesy. 

XXV. About this time Cneius Servilius Caepio, Appius 
Claudius Centho, and Titus Annius Luscus, who had been 
sent ambassadors to Macedonia, to demand restitution and 
renounce the King^s friendship, returned, and inflamed, to a 
greater height, tiie resentment already entertained by die sen- 
ate against Perseus, by relating, in order, all that they had 
seen and heard. They said, that ^ through all the cities of 
Macedonia tiiey saw preparations for war, carried on with 
the utmost diligence. When tiiey arrived at the residence of 
the King, they were refused admission to him, for many 
days ; at the end of which, despairing of meeting with him, 
they left the place, and were then, at last, called back from 
their journey and introduced to him. The topics on which 
they insisted in their discourse were, the treaty concluded 
with Philip, and, after his father's death, renewed with him- 
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atlC; fai whidbhe wasesprcflsly piohibilttl (torn carryiiig hk 
arms beyond Uaowq demmions^ aad^Uktfwise, from Boakiag 
w«r es the sUie* of the RooiAa pccfle. Thq^ tbea bad be- 
SbreUm^ ki ordei*, the troe and velL^gadicaticaited accounted 
wbich they themselveft had lataly heard from Eamenes, ui 
the seaate. They took notice, beaidee, of hi» having held a 
secret cansoltatioQ, in Samothraciai^ with ambassadors from 
the states of Asia ; and told him, dial for these injuries, the 
senate expected satisfaction to be given,, as wcU aarestitutioBi 
to dicfli, and their allies, of thek property, which he held, 
cosMrary to the tenor of the treaty. On this, the King spoke 
aft first with great vehemence, frequendy upbraiding the Ro- 
mans with pride and avarice, and with sending ambasaadon, 
one after another, to pry into his words and actions ; fixpcc^ 
ing that, in every case, he should speak, and act, in complin 
ance with their dictates, and obedient to his nod. After 
speakii^ a long time with great loudness and violence, he 
ordered them to return the next d(y, for he intended to give 
his answer in writing. This he acccMrdingly delivered to 
them s of which the purpart waa, that the treaty coochided 
with his father in no respect concerned him ; that he had s^ 
fered it to be renewed, not because he approved of it, but be^ 
cause, being so lately come to the throne, he waa obliged to 
acquiesce iu every thiog. If they chose to form a new en- 
gagement with him, the terms ought, first, to be agreed on ; 
if they were satisfied to treat on an equal footing, he would 
consider what was to be done, on his part, and he doubted 
not but they would be careful enough of the interest of their 
own state. After this, he hastily turned away, and they were 
desired to quit the palace. They then dedared, that they re- 
nounced his friendship and alliance, at which he was highly 
exasperated ; halted, and with a loud voice, charged them to 
quit his domink>ns within three days. They departed ac- 
cordingly ; and, neither on their coming, nor while diey staid. 
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was any land of alteBtiM or hot^talt^ thown theoi." Tlie 
TfaeasaliaaaBd ^olian amlMisBftdors were tfaeo admitted to 
aadiencc. The senate wishing to know, as soon as fossiUe^ 
what coanmanders were to be empk^ed in die service of the 
state, voted, that a letter should be sent to the consuls, direct- 
ing, that whichever of them was most able should come to 
Rome to elect magistrates. 

XXVI. The consuls, during diat year, performed no ex* 
ploits that deserved much notice. As the Ligurians had been 
higMy exaspenfted, it was tfaoogbt the most eligible plan, to 
pacify and appease diem. While the public were looking 
forward to a Macedonian war, ambassadors from* Issa gave 
them wasoa to suspect the inclinations of Gentius, King of 
Olyria ; for diey complained that ^ he had, a second time, 
ravaged their country ;'' afirming, likewise, that ^^ the Kings 
of Macedonia and Illyria lived 6n terms of the closest inti- 
macy f tfaatbodi were preparing, in concert, for war against 
the Romans, and that there were diea in Rome lUyrian spies, 
under the appearance of ambassadors, and who were sent 
thither by the ad?ice of Perseus." Hie Uyrians, being called 
before the senate, said, that they were sent by their King, to 
justify his conduct, if the Issans should make any complaint 
ag^nst him. They were then asked, why they had not ap- 
plied to some magistrate, that they might, according to the 
regular practice, be furnished with lodging and entertain- 
ment, that their arrival might be known, and the business on 
which they came ; but, not giving a satisfactory answer, they 
were ordered to retire out of the senate-house. It was not 
diought proper to give the many answer, as delegates, be- 
cause they had not applied for an audience of the senate ; but 
a resolution passed, that ^ ambassadors should be sent to the 
King, to acquaint him with the complaints made by the allies, 
of his having ravaged their country ; and to represent to him 
the impropriety of his conduct." On this embassy were sent 
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Aulas Terentius Varro, Caius Ptetorius, and Cuua Cicerei- 
118. The ambassadors, who had been sent to the several 
kings in alliance with the state, came home fr6m Asia, and 
reported, that ^* thiey had conferred there with Eumenes ; in 
Syria, with Antiochus ; and at Alexandria with Ptolemy ; 
all of whom, though strongly solicited by embassies from Per* 
sens, remained perfectly faithful to their engagements, and 
gave assurances of their readiness to execute every dhler of 
die Roman people. That they had also visited the allied 
states; that all were firm in their attachment, except the 
Rbodians, who seemed to be wavermg, and infected by die 
counsels of Perseus." Ambassadors had come from the 
Rhodians, to exculpate them from the imputati<m8, which, 
they knew, were openly urged against them ; but a resolution 
was made, that ^^ they should have audience of the senate, 
when the new magistrates came into office." 

XXVII. It was judged necessary to make immediate pre> 
parations for war. A commission was accordingly given to 
Caius Licinius, prsetor, to refit as many as coidd be made 
serviceable of the old quinqueremes which lay in the docks 
at Rome, to make up a fleet of fifty ships, and, if he were at 
a loss for any to complete that number, to write to his col- 
league, Caius Memmius, in Sicily, directing him to repair 
and fit out such vessels as were in that province, so as that 
they might be sent, with all expedition, to Brundusium. 
Caius Licinius, praetor, was ordered to enlist Roman citizens 
of the rank of freedmen's sons, to man twenty-five ships ; 
Caius Sicinius to levy, from the allies, an equal number for 
the other twenty-five, and likewise to require from the La- 
tine confederates, eight thousand foot and four hundred 
horse. Aulus Atillius Serranus, who had been praetor the 
year before, was commissioned to receive these troops at 
Brundusium, and transport them to Macedonia ; and Cneius 
Sicinius, the praetor, to keep them in readiness for embarka* 
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tton. . By AmcAoaxittkB senate^ GaiuB Licioius, the prsBlor, 
wrote: to tiie comvl C«ius PoptUnis, tp order the second k- 
(pon, wUeh was. the oidese Aea in Ligoria, together with 
four thouaand Soot and two faundred horse, o£ the Latine na- 
tio«r to be in Braadusiunii en. the ides of Pebniary. With 
this, fteet, aadtbis army, Cneiiis- Siciniiis, being continued a 
year io comnMiidi for the purpose, was. ordered to take care 
of thepiovaaceof Macedonia, tutAl a new governor should 
arrive* AU these measures, voted by the senate, were vi- 
govoualy executed; thirty-eight quinqueremes were drawn 
out of the dbdts, ssid give» to- Lucius Pbreius Licinius, to 
be cosdusted ta Brundusiuin, add twelve were sent 6*001 Si» 
cily$ thsee conmissaries were dispatched into Apulia and 
Galabria, to buy up com fer the fleet and army i these were 
Scxtua Dtgitius, Ttcus Juventius,. and .Marcus Caecilius. 
When alt tlnngs were in readiness, the prsetor, Cneius Sici- 
mus, in 1hs> maitary robes, set out from the city, and went to 
ftiindiisiura. 

XXVIU. The conknl, Cains PopiHius, came home to 
Rome, when the year had almost expired, much later than had 
been directed by die vote of the> senate ; for he had been or- 
dered, mxoBsideration of such an important war impending, 
to elect asagistratctf as soon as ppssible. For this reason the 
consid^s rtcital, ia the temple of Bellona^ of his services per- 
formed in Ligoria, was not fiwourably listened to by the sen- 
ate. He was frequendy interrupted, and asked, why he had 
not r ea t o re d to^ liberty the Ligurians, who had been oppres- 
sed by his brother? The election was held on the day ap- 
pointed by proclamation, the twelfth before the calends of 
March. The consuls chosen were, Publius Licinius Cras- 
sus, and Caius Cassius Longinus. Next day were elected 
praetors, Otitts Sulpicius Galba, Lucius Furius Philus, Lu- 
cius Canuleius Dives, Caius Lucretius Gallus, Caius Canini* 
us Rebilus, and Lucius Villius Annalis. The provinces- dfc- 
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creed to these praetors were, the two civil jurisdactioiis in 
Rome, Spain, Sicily, and Sardima $ and on^ of tlieaft waa 
kept disengaged, that he might be employed whererer the 
senate should direct. The consuls elect veeeivcd onders from 
the senate, to offer a sacrifice, widi victims of the larger 
kinds, on the day of their entering into ofice ; and to pray to 
the gods, that the war, which the Roman people intended to 
engage in, might prove fortunate in the issue. On the same 
day, the senate passed an order, that the consul Catus PopiL- 
lius should voir games, of ten days* continuance, to Jupiter 
supremely good and great, with offerings, in allele temples, 
if the commonwealth should remain for ten years in its pre- 
sent state. Pursuant to this vote, the consul made a vow in 
the t^apitol, that the games should be celebrated, and the of- 
ferings made, at such ezpence as the senate should direct, 
and the vow was expressed in terms dictated by Leindus the 
chief pontiff, in the presence of not less than one hundred and 
fifty persons; There died this year, of the public priests, 
Lucius ^milius Papus, decemvir of religious rites, and 
Quinttts Fulvius Flaccus, a pontiff, who had been ceiuor the 
year before. The latter ended his life in a shockmg manner : 
he had received an account, that, of his two sons who were 
in the army in lUyria, one was dead, and the other labouring 
under a heavy and dangerous malady : his grief and fears, 
together, overwhelmed his reason, and his servants, on going 
into his chamber in the morning, found him hanging by a 
rope, it was generally believed, diat, since his censorship, 
his understanding had not been sound ; and it was now said, 
that the resentment of Juno Lacinia, for the spoil committed 
on her temple, had caused die derangement of his intellects. 
Marcus Valerius Messala was substituted decemvir, in die 
place of iEmilius ; and Cneius Domitius iEnobarbus, though 
a mere youth, was chosen into the priesthood as pontiff, in 
the room of Fulvius. 
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XXIX. In dus coiMohte of PubliuB Liciiiius and Caius 
Cfluiutt not only ibe city of Rome, bot the whble 
of Italy, with aU the kings and stales, both in Eu- g'^.f n ' 
rope and in Asia, had their attention fixed on the 
approaching war between Rome and Macedonia. Eamenes 
was instigated agunst Perseus, not only by an old hatred, 
but also by recent anger, for having been, through his nefa* 
nous contrivance, almost slaughtered, like a victim, at Del- 
phi. Pmsias, King of Bith]fnia, resolved to keep dear of 
hostiUties, and to wait the event ; fer as he did not think it 
proper to carry arms on the side of the Romans, against his 
wife's brodier, so he trusted, that, in case of Perseus proving 
victorious, Hb finrour migln be secured Arough the means 
of hb sister. Ariadies, King of Cappadocia, besides having, 
in hir own name, promised aid to the Romans, had, ever 
moc^ his connexion of aflbiity with Eumenes, united with him 
in all hb plans, whether of war or peace. Antiochus, indeed, 
entertained designs on the kingdom of Egypt, and despising 
the unripe age of Ptolemy, and the inactive disposition of has 
guardians, thought he might, by raising a dispute about C<e«- 
lesyria, find sufficient pretext fi>r proceeding to extremttiea, 
and carry on a war there, without any impediment, while the 
Roman arms were employed against Macedonia : yet, by his 
ambassadors to the senate, and to their ambassadors sent to 
him, he made die fairest promises. The King of Egypt, too 
young to determine for himtelf, was directed by others ; and 
his guardians, at the same time, while they were preparing 
for war with Antiochus, to secure possession of Cctiesyria, 
promised the Romans every support in the war against Ma- 
cedonia. Masinissa not only fonushed supplies of com to 
the Romans, but prepared to send into the field, to their as- 
ustance, a body of troops, and a number of elephants, with 
his son Misago^es. He so arranged his plans as to answer 
every event that might take place ; for, if success should at- 
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tend the Romana, he judged that hii own aSturs Wiould rest 
in their present state, aad tliat he ought to seek fi»r aoAmg 
farther ; as the Romans would not suffDr vioknoe taite cffere4 
to the Caniiaginiaas; and if the povrerof iheSAmana, vluch, 
at that time, protected the Carthag^aos^ should be reduced, 
tfien all Africa would be his own. Gentius, Kisig of inyria, 
had indeed given cause of suspicion to tiie Ronums ; but he 
had not yet determined which par^ to espouse, and it was 
believed that he woudd join either one or the x»dier, lJhroa|^ 
some sudden impulse of passion, cadier than from any rsr 
tional motive. Cotj^ the Thracim King of the Odrysians, 
declared, openly, in fsvoiir of the Maoedonians. 

XXX. Such were the incliaations of the aevend kings, 
while, in the free nations and «tases, the plebeians, Javonring 
«s usual the weaker cause, were afaaost univereally tnoKned 
^ the Macedonians and their king; but among the nofaka 
jnight be observed different views. One party were so 
warmly devoted to the Romans, that, iiy the excess of ^eir 
zeal, they diminished their own infiuence. Of these, a few 
were actuated by their admiration of the jusdce of the Roman 
government; but by fiur die greater number, by the hope that 
their distinguished exertions would procure them a large 
ahare of power in their several states. A second party 
wished to court the King's Csvour by every coas^iance, 
some of them being drivoi headlong into every scheme of 
innovation by their debts, and despmr of retrieving their cir- 
cumstances while the public aflUrs remained in thdr presoit 
state; and others, through a fickleness of temper, following 
Perseus as the more popular character. A third party, die 
wisest and the best, wided, in case of being allowed the 
choice of a master, to live under the Romans, noher than 
under the King. Tet, could they have had die free disposal of 
events, it was their wuh that power should not be acquired 
from the rnin of either party, but rather that both, with their 
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strength unimpaired, fthoiild continue in peace cm an equal 
Ibodng; lor thus, the condition of their states would be the 
happiest, as diejr would always be protected by one from any 
in treatment inceBded by die odker. Judg^g thus, without 
dedaring their aentimenti, they viewed, m safety, the contest 
between the partisans of the two contending powers. The 
consuls, having on die day of their commencement in office, 
in oomplialice With die order of the senate, sacrificed victims 
of the lafiger hinds, in all the temples where the lectistemium 
was usually celebrated for ^greaterpart of die year, and hav- 
ing, from them, collected omens that their prayers were ac- 
cepted by die immortal gods, reported, that the sacrifices had 
been duly performed, and prayers offered respeaingthe war. 
The aruspices declared, that, ^ if any new undertaking was 
intended, it ought to be proceeded in without delay ; that 
victory, triumphs, and extension of empire were portended.'^ 
The senate dien resolved, that *^ die consuls should, on the 
first proper day, propose to the people assembled by centu- 
ries, — that whereas Perseus, son of Philip, and Kmg of Ma- 
cedonia, contrary to the league struck with his father, and 
after Philip's death renewed with himself, had committed 
hosdlides on the allies of Rome, had wasted their lands, and 
seized their towns, and also had formed a design of making 
war on the Roman people. That he had, for that purpose, 
prepared arms, trpops, and a fleet; and dierefore, unless he 
gave sadsfacdon concerning those matters, that war should 
be proclaimed against him." The question was passed by 
die people in the affirmative; on which, the senate decreed, 
diat ** the consuls should setde between themselves, or cast 
lots for the provinces of Italy and Macedonia ; that the one 
to whose lot Macedonia fell, should seek redress, by force of 
arms, from King Perseus, and all who concurred in his dt* 
signs; unless they made amends to the Roman people." 
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XXXI. It wai ordered, that four new legions shbuld be 
raised, two for each consul. For the service in Macedonia, 
it was judged proper to exceed the usual standard* Instead, 
therefore, of five thousand foot, and two hundred horse, as- 
signed to the consul's legions according to the ancient prac- 
tice, six thousand foot and three hundred horse were ordered 
to be enlisted, for each of the legions that were to serve in 
Macedonia. Of the allied troops, also, the nurabar was aug- 
mented in the army ordered into Macedoma^-Hsamely, six* 
teen thousand foot and eight hundred horse, besides the six 
hundred horsemen carried thither by Cneius Sicmius. For 
Italy, twelve thousand foot and six hundred horse, of the 
allies, were deemed sufficient. In another instance, an ex* 
traordinary degree of attention was shown to the service in 
Macedonia; for the consul was authorised to enlist veteran 
centurions and soldiers, whom he chose as old as fifty years. 
An unusual mode of proceeding, with regard to the miUtaiy 
tribunes, was also introduced on the same occasion} for the 
consuls, by direction of the senate, recommended to the peo- 
pie, that, for that year, the militaty tribunes should not be 
created by their suffrages ; but that the consuls and praetors 
should have full power to choose and appoint them. The 
pretors had their several commands assigned them, in the 
following manner: he to whose lot it fell to be employed 
wherever the senate should direct, had orders to go to Brun* 
dusium, to the fleet, to review the crews, and, dismissing 
such men as appeared unfit for the service, to enlist, in their 
places, sons of freedmen, taking care that two thirds should 
be Roman citizens, and the remainder allies. For supplying 
prpvisions to the ships and legions, from Sicily and Sardinia, 
it was resolved, that the praetors, who obtained the govern- 
ment of those provinces, should be enjoined to levy a second 
tenth on the inhabitants, and to take care to have the com 
conveyed into Macedonia, to me army, The lots gave Sicily 
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to Caioa Canittius Rebilus; Sardinia, to Lucius Purius Phi* 
lu8; Spain, to Lucius Canukius; the city jurisdiction, to 
Ciuus Sulpicius Galba; and the foreign, to Lucius VilUus 
Annalis. The lot of Caius Lucretius Galius was, to be em- 
ployed wherever the senate should direct. 

XXXII. The consuls had a slight dispute about their pro- 
vince. Cassius said, that ^he would take the command 
against Macedonia without casting lots, nor could his col- 
league, without peijury, abide their determination. When 
he was prsetor, to avoid going to his province, he made oath 
in die public assembly, that he had sacrifices to perform on 
stated days, in a stated place, and that they could not be duly 
performed in his absence ; and',*surely, they could no more 
be performed duly in his absence, when he was consul, than 
when he was prstor. If the. senate thought proper to pay 
more regard to what PuUius Licinius wished, in his consul- 
ship, than to what he had sworn in his prsetorship, he himself, 
for his part, would, at all events, be ruled by that body." 
When the question was put, the senators thought it would be 
a degree of arrogance in them to refuse a province to him, 
whom the Roman people had not refused to elect to the con- 
sulship. They, however, ordered the consuls to cast lots. 
Macedonia fell to Pid>lius Licinius, Italy to Caius Cassius. 
They then cast lots for the legions ; when it fell to the lot of 
the first and third to go over into Macedcmia ; and of the 
second and fourth, to remain in Italy. In making the levies, 
the consuls took unusual pains. Licinius enUsted even Vete- 
nm centurions and soldiers ; and many of them offered them- 
selves voluntarily, as they saw that those men who had serv- 
ed in the former Macedcmian war, or in Asia, had become 
rich. When the military tribunes cited the centurions, and 
especially those of the highest rank, twenty-three of them, 
and who had held the first posts, appealed to the tribunes of 
the people. Two of that body, Marcus Pulvius Nobilior 
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and Marcus Claudius .Marcellus, wished to refer die matter 
to the coQsuh ; ^^ the cognizance of it b^^nging properly to 
those who had the charge of the levies and of the war :" but 
the rest declared, that sinc^ the appeal had been made to 
them, they would examine into the affiur; and, if thene 
were any, injustice in the case, would support their feOow^ci- 
tizens. 

XXXIIL The business, therefore, came into the court of 
the tribunes. There die consul and the centurions attended^ 
with Marcus PopilUus, a man of consular rank, as advocate 
for the centurions. The consul theni required, that tl^ mat* 
ter might be discussedi in a gpnersd assembly s and,.according^ 
ly, the people were summoned. On .the side of the:Centu- 
rions, Marcus PofuUius, who had been cpnsul two ysears be- 
fore, argued thus : that *^ as military mtUy they bad served 
out their regular time, and. that their strength was now spent 
through age and continuat hardships. Nevertheless, they did 
not refuse to give the public the benefit of their services, diey 
only entreated that they might be favoured so far, aa not to 
be appointed to posts inferior to those which they had for- 
merly held in the army.'* The consul, Publius Licinius^ first 
ordered the decree of the senate to be read, in which war 
was determined against Perseus ; and then the other, which 
directed, that as many veteran centurions as could be procured 
should be enlisted for dmt war ; and that no exemption from 
the service should be allowed to any who was not upwards of 
fifty years of age. He then entreated that, ^^ at a time when 
a new war was breaking out, so near to Italy, and with a 
most powerful King, they would not either obstruct the mili- 
tary tribunes in making the levies, or prevent the consul from 
assigning to each person such a post as best suited the con- 
venience of the public ; and that, if any doubt should arise 
in the proceedings, it might be referred to the decision of the . 
senate." 
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XXXIV. When die consul l\ad said all. that he thought pro- 
per, SpurittS LigustiuuSf one of those who had appealed .to 
the plebeian tribunes, requested permission from the consul 
and tribunes to speak a few words to the people ; and ail 
having consented, he spoke, we are told, to this effect : ** Ro- 
mans, my name is Spurius Ligustinus ; I am of the Crustu- 
minian tribe, and of a family originally Sabine. My father 
left me one acre of land, and a small cottage, in which I was 
bom and educated, and where* I now dwell. As soon as I 
€:ame to man's estate, my father married me to his brother's 
daughter, who brought nothing with her but independence 
and modesty ; except/ indeed, a degree of fruitfulness that 
would have better suited a wealthier family. We have six 
sons and two daughters ; the latter are both married ; of our 
sons, four are grown up to manhood, the other two are yet 
boys. I became a soldier in the consulate of Publius Sulpi- 
cius and Caius Aurelius. In the army which n^as sent over 
into Macedonia, I served as a common soldier, againt Philip, 
two years ; and in the third year, Titus Quintius Flaminius, 
in reward of my good conduct, gave me the command of the 
tenth company of spearmen. When Philip and the Macedo* 
nians were subdued, and we were brought back to Italy and 
discharged, I immediately went a volunteer, with the consul 
Marcus Porcius, into Spain. That no one commander living 
was a more accurate observer, and judge of merit, is well 
known to all who have had experience of him, and of other 
generals, in a long course of service. This commander judged 
me deserving of being set at the head of the first company of 
spearmen. A third time, I entered a volunteer in the army 
which was sent against the iEtolians and King Antiochus ; 
and Manius Acilius gave me the command of the first com- 
pany of first-rank men. After Antiochus was driven out of 
the country, and the iEtolians were reduced, we were brought 
home to Italy, where I served the two succeeding years in 
VOL. VI. — N 
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legions that were raised dnnually. I afterwards made two 
campaigns in Spain ; one under Quintus Fulvius Flaccos^ 
the other under Tiberius Sempronius GracchuS) prtBtofa* 
Flaccus brought me with him, among others, to attend Us 
triumph, out of regard to our good services. It was at the 
|)articular request erf* Tiberius Gracchus that I went with httt 
to his province. Four times within a few years was I liril 
centurion of my corps ; thirty-four times I was honoured ^ 
ihy commanders with presents for good behaviour. I have 
received six civic crowns ; I have fulfilled twenty-two years 
of service in the army, and I am upwards of fifty years of 
age. But, if I had neither served out all my compaigns, nor 
was entitled to exemption on account of my age, yet, PuUtus 
Licinius, as I can supply you with four soldiers instead of 
myself, I might reasonably expect to be discharged. But what 
I have said I wish you to consider merely as a state of my 
case ; as to oiFering any thing as an excuse from service, that 
is what I will never do, so long ais any officer enlisting troops 
shall believe me fit for it. What rank the military tribunes 
may think I deserve, they themselves can best determine. 
That no one in the army may surpass me, in a zealous dis- 
charge of duty, I shall use my best endeavours ; and that I 
have always acted on that principle, my commanders and my 
comrades can testify. And now, fellow-soldiers, you who 
assert your privilege of appeal, as you have never, in your 
youthful days, done any act contrary to the directions of the 
magistrates and the senate, so will it be highly becoming w 
you to show yourselves obedient to their orders, and to think 
every post honourable in which you can act for the defence 
of the commonwealth.^' 

XXXV. Having finished his speech, he was highly com- 
mended by the consul, who led him, from the assembly, into 
the senate-house, where, by order of the senate, he again re- 
ceived public thanks ; and the military tribunes, in considera^ 
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tion of his iMfitorious behaviour, made him first centurion in 
die finft legion. The rest of the centurions^ dropping the ap^ 
peal, enlisled without further demur* That the magistrates 
nsight the sooner go into their provinces, the X4atinB festival 
was celebrated on the calends of June ; and, as soon as that 
solemnity was ended, Cmus Lucretius, the pnetor, after send- 
ing forward every thing requisite for the fleet, went to Brun* 
dusium. Besides the armies which the consuls were form* 
ing, Caius Sulpicius Galba, the praetor, was commissioned to 
raise four city legions, with the regular number of foot and 
horse, and to choose, out of the senate, four military tribunes 
to command them ; likewise, to require from the Latine d'x 
lies fifteen thousand foot, with twelve hondred horse, to be 
held in readiness to act wherever the senate shoi^ order. 
At the desire of the ccmsul, Publiur Licinius, the following 
auxiliaries were ordered to join the army of natives and al* 
lies under his command : two thousand Ligurians ; a body 
pf Cretan archers, whose number was not specified, the order 
only mentioning, whatever succours the Cretans, on being 
applied to, should send ; likewise the Numidian cavalry, and 
elephants. To settle concerning these last; ambassadors were 
sent to Masinissa and the Carthaginians,— Lucius Postumius 
Albinus, Quintus Terentius Culleo, and Caius Aburius : also, 
to Crete, — Aldus Postumius Albinus, Caius Decimius, and 
Aulus Licinius Nerva. 

XXXVI. At this time arrived ambassadors from Perseus, 
who were not suffered to come into the city ; as the senate 
had already decreed, and the people had ordered, a declara- 
tion of war a^inst the Macedonians. The senate gave them 
audience in the temple of Bellona, when they spoke to this 
purport: that ** King Perseus wondered what could be their 
motive for transporting troops into Macedonia ; and that if 
the senate could be prevailed on to^recall them, the King 
would satisfactorily MmuQt for any injuries of which their 
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allies might complain.'' Spurius Carvilius had been sent 
home from Greece, by Cneius Sicinius, for the par{jbse of 
attending this business, and was present in the senate. He 
charged the Kin^ with the storming of Perrhaebia, the taking 
of several ciues of Thessaly, and other enterprises, in which 
he was either actually employed or preparing to engage ; and 
the ambassadors were called on to answer to those points. 
This they declined, declariftg that they had no farther in- 
structions. On which they were ordered to tell their King, 
that ^ the consul Publius Licinius would soon be in Mace* 
donia at the head of an army. To him he might send am* 
bassadors, if he were disposed to make satisfaction, but he 
need send none to Rome ; nor would they be suffered to pass 
through Italy." After they were thus dismissed, a charge 
was given to Publius Licinius, to insist on their quitting Italy 
within eleven days, and to send Spurius Carvilius to guard 
them, until they embarked. Such were the transactions at 
Rome, before the departure of the consuls for their provinces. 
Cneius Sicinius, who, before the expiration of his office, had 
been sent to Brundusium to the fleet and army, had by this 
time transported into Epirus, five thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, and was encamped at Nimphseum, in the ter- 
ritory of ApoUonia. From thence he sent tribunes, with two 
thousand men, to take possession of the forts of the Dassa- 
retians and lUyrians ; those people themselves having in- 
vited him to establish garrisons, to secure them from the in- 
roads of the Macedonians in their neighbourhood. 

XXXVII. A few days after, Quintus Marcius, Aulus 
Atilius, Publius Cornelius Lentulus, Servius Cornelius Len- 
tulus, and Lucius Decimius, who were appointed ambassa- 
dors to Greece, carried with them one thousand soldiers to 
Corcyra ; where they divided the troops among them, and 
settled what districts they were to visit. Decimius was fixed 
on to go to Gaitius, King of Illy ria, with intitructidns to sound 
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him, as to whether he retained any regard for former friend- 
ship ; and even to prevail on him to take part in the wan» 
The two Lentuluses were sent to CephaUenia, that from 
dtence they might cross over into Peloponnesus ; and, be- 
fore the winter, make a circuit round the western coast. 
Marcitts and Atilius were appointed to visit Epirus, iEtoIia, 
and Thessaly ; they were directed to take a view afterwards 
of Boeotia and Euboea, and then to pass over to Peloponnesus, 
where, by appoinfment, they were to meet the Lentuluses. 
Before they set out on their several routes from Corcyra, a 
letter was brought from Perseus, inquiring the reason of 
the Romans sending troops into Greece, and taking posses- 
sion of the cities. They did not think proper to give him 
any answer in writing ; but they told his messenger, who 
brought the letter, that the motive of the Romans was, the 
securing the safety of the cities themselves. The Lentuluses, 
going round the cities of Peloponnesus, exhorted all the 
states, without distinction, as they had assisted the Romans 
with fidelity and spirit, first in the war with Philip, and then 
in that with Antiochus, to assist them now, in like manner, 
against Perseus. This occasioned some murmuring in the 
assemblies ; fof the Achseans were highly oiFended, that they, 
who, from the very first rise of the war with Macedonia, had 
given every instance of friendship to the Romans, and taken 
an active part against Philip, should be treated on the same 
footing with the Messenians and Elians, who had borne arms 
on the side of Antiochus against the Roman people, and who, 
being lately incorporated in the Achaean union, made heavy 
complaints, as if they were made over to the victorious 
Achsans as a prize. 

XXXVIII. Marcius and Atilius, going up to Gitanse, a 
town of Epirus, about ten miles' from the sea, held there a 
council of the Epirotes, in which they were listened to with 
universal approbation ; and they sent thence four hundred 
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young nai of that couaoy to Oreita, to protect tho^e whom 
|)iey bs^d freed from ibe dominioo of the Macedoniaiift. Ftooi 
tUai place they proceeded into iEtoUa^ where, having wsutcd 
a few days, until a pnetor was chosen, in the room of one 
who had died, and the election having fallen on Lyciscus, 
who was well known to be a friend to the mterest of the Ho* 
mcms, they passed over into Theasaly. Thtore they weve at* 
tended by envoys from the exiled Aeama&ians and Bisotians. 
The' Acamanians had orders to represent, that ^^ whatever 
offences they had been guilty of towards the Romans^ first in 
t|ie war with Philip, and afterwards in that with Antiochus, 
in consequence of being misled by the professions of those 
lungs, they had found an opportunity to expiate. As, when 
their demerits were great, they had experienced the cle- 
meacy of the Roman people, so they woold now, by their en» 
deavours to merit favour, make trial of its generosity." The 
Bc^tians were upbraided with having united themselves in 
alliance with Perseus; but they threw the blame on Ismeneaa^ 
the leader of a party, and alleged, that ^* several states were 
drawn into that measure, contrary to their own judgment:" 
to which Marcius replied, that ^^ this would appear, for it was 
intended to g^ve to every one of the states the power of judg- 
ing for itself." The council of the Thessidians was held at 
Larissa. At this meeting, both parties had abundant matter 
for mutual expressions of gratitude: the Thessalians, for the 
blessing of liberty conferred on them s and the ambassadors, 
for the vigorous assistance afforded by the ThessaHans, in 
the wars with Philip and Antiochus. Their reciprocal ac^ 
knowledgmenU of past favours kindled such zeal in the 
breasts of the assembly, that they voted every measure de« 
sired by the Romans. Soon after this meeting, ambassadors 
arrived from King Perseus,, whose principal inducement to 
this step was, the hope he derived from a. connexion of hos- 
pitality subsisting between him and Marcius, which was 
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fenMd by Ihsir fadi^re. The ambasiadors began with re- 
mittdiog hna of thi* boad of amity^ and diea requested him 
to give the Kfaig an opportunity of coofiening with htat. 
Marehia answered, that ^ he had received from Us fathet 
the aaafte account of the friendship and hospitable cfmneuon 
between him and Philip; and the consideration of duit con* 
nezioo induced him to underuke die present embassy. That 
he had not so long delayed to give the King a meeting, coidd 
ft have been done whhout inconvenience i and that now ha 
and his colleague would, as soon as it should be in their 
power, come to the river Peneua, where the passage was 
from Omolinm lo Oiumj of which diey would send nodce 
lo the King." 

XXXIX. Perseus, on this, withdrew from Dium into the 
heart of the kingdom, having conceived some degree of hope 
from the expression of M a r ciu s , that he had undertaken the 
emhaasy out of regard to' Mm. After a few days they all 
met at the appointed plate. The King came sunrounded by 
a nsultitude bodr of friends and guards. The train of the 
ambassadors was not less numerous, for they were accoaif- 
panied by a great many from Larissa, and by the delegates 
of many states, who had nMt them there, wishing to carry 
home information on the positive testimony of what them-* 
selves should hear. All men felt a strong curiosity to be- 
hold a meeting between so powerful a King, and the ambas- 
sadors of the first people in the world. After they came 
wishin sight, on the opposite sides of the river, some time 
was spent in sending messengers from one to the other, to 
setde winch should cross it ; for one party thought the com- 
pliment due to royal majesty, the other to the fame of the Ro- 
man people, especially as Perseus had requested the confer- 
ence. A jocular expression of Marcius put an end to the 
difficulty a—** Let the younger," said he, " cross over to the 
elder ; the son to the father :" for his own surname was Philip. 
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The King was easily persuaded to comply ; but then another 
perplexity arose, aboot the number he should bring over with 
htm. He thought.it would be proper to be attended by his 
whole retinue ; but the ambassadors required, that he should 
either come with three attendants only s or, if he brought so 
great a band, that he should give hostages that no treachery 
should be used during the conference. He accordingly sent 
as hostages, Hippias and Pantaucus, two of his particular 
, friends, and whom he had sent as ambassadors. The intent 
of demanding hostages was, not so much to get a pledge of 
good faith, as to demonstrate to the allies, that the King did 
not meet the ambassadors on a footing of equal dignity. 
Their salutations were not like those between enemies, but 
kind and friendly ; and seats being placed for them, they sat 
down together. 

XL. After a short silence, Marcius began dius : ^^ I sup« 
pose you expect us to give an answer^ your letter, sent to 
Corcyra, in which you ask the reason, why we ambassadors 
come attended by soldiers, and why we send garrisons into 
the cities i To this question it is painful to me either to re- 
fuse an answer, lest I should appear too haugh^ ; or to give 
a true one, lest, to your ears, it might seem too harsh. But 
since the person who infringes a treaty must be reproved, 
either with words or with arms, as I could wish that any 
other, rather than myself, should be employed in a war against 
you, so I will undergo the task, however disagreeable, of ut- 
tering rough language against my friend, as physicians, for 
the recovery of health, sometimes apply painful remedies. 
The senate is of opinion, that, since you came to the throne, 
you have acted but in one particular as you ought to have 
done, and that is, in sending ambassadors to Rome to renew 
the treaty made with your father y-^whtch yet it would have 
been better never to have renewed^ they think, than afterwards 
to violate it. You expelled from his throne Abrupolis, an 
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ally and friend of the Roman people. You gave refuge to the 
murderers of ArteUrus, thereby showing that you were 
pleased at their act, to say nothing worse ; though they put 
to death a prince, who, of all the Ulyrians, was the most faith- 
ful to the Roman nation. You marched with an army through 
Thessaly and the Malian territory to Delphi, contrary to the 
treaty. You likewise, in violation of it, sent succours to the 
Byzantians. You concluded and swore to a separate alliance 
with the Boeotians our confederates, which you had no right 
to do. As to £ versa and CaUicritus, the Theban .ambassadors, 
who were slain in returning from Rome, I wish rather to in- 
quire who were their murderers, than to charge the fact on 
any one. To whqm else than your agents can the civil war 
in iEtolia, and the deaths of the principal inhabitants, be im- 
puted i The country of the Dolopians was ravaged by you 
in person. King Eumenes, on his way from Rome to his 
own dominions, was almost butchered, as a victim, at the al- 
tars in consecrated ground, at Delphi, and it grieves me to 
know the person whom he accuses. With regard to the se- 
cret crimes which the host at Brundusium states in his com- 
munication, I take for granted that you have received full 
accounts, both by letter from Rome, and the report of your 
own ambassadors. There was one way by which you might 
have avoided hearing of these matters from me, which was, 
by not inquiring why we brought troops into Macedonia, or 
sent garrisons into the cities of our allies. When you had 
asked the question, it would have been more blameable to 
keep silence, than to answer according to truth. Out of re- 
gard to the friendship derived to us from our fathers, I am 
really disposed to listen favourably to whatever you may say, 
and shall be happy if you afford me any grounds on which I 
may plead your cause before the senate." 

XLI. To this the King answered,—-*^ A cause which 
would approve itself good, if tried before impartial judges^ I 
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am to submit to the opinion of judges, who are, at the same 
time, my accusers. Of the facts laid to my charge, acme are 
of such a nature, that I know not whether I ought not to gh>- 
ty in them ; others there are, which I shall confess Without 
a blush ; and others, which, as they rest on bare asseittons, it 
will be sufficient to deny. . Supposing that I were this day to 
stand a trial, according to your laws, what does either the 
Brundusian informer, or Eumenes, allege against me diit 
would be deemed a well-founded accusation, and not ratiicff 
a rariicious aspersion ? Had Eumenes (although both in his 
public and private capacity he has done many grievous inju- 
ries to so many people) no other enemy than me i Could I 
not find a better agent for the perpetration of wickedness than 
Rammius, whom I had never seen before, nor had any proba- 
bility of ever seeing again ? Then, I must give an account 
of the Thebans, who, it is well known, perished by shipwreck : 
and of the death of Artetarus ; with regard to whom tiothing 
more is alleged against me, than that the persons who kiHed 
him lived in exile in my dominions. To such reasoning as 
this, unfair as it is, I will not object on my part, provided you 
wiH Udmit it on yours ; and will acknowledge that, whatever 
exiles have taken refuge in Rome or in Italy, you are your- 
selves abettors of the crimes for which they have been con- 
demned. If you admit not this principle, as other naQons 
will not, neither will I. In truth, to what purpose should 
people be allowed to go into exile, if they are no where to be 
admitted i As soon, however, as I understood from your 
representations, that those men were in Macedonia, I ordered 
that search should be made for them, and that they should 
quit the kingdom ; and I prohibited them for ever from set- 
ting foot in my dominions. On these articles, indeed, I stand 
accused as a criminal ; the others affect me as a ' King, and 
must be decided by the terms of the treaty subsisting between 
you and me. For if it is thus expressed in that treaty, that, 
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even in caae of war being made on me, I;am not permitted to 
protect my kingdom ; I must then confess I have infringed 
it, by defending myself with arms against Abrupolis, an ally 
of the Roman people. But, on the other hand, if it is both 
allowed by the treaty, and is an axiom established by the law 
of nations, that force may be repelled by force ; how, I pray 
you, ought I have acted, when Abrupolis had spread devas- 
tation over the frontiers of my kingdom, as far as Amphipo* 
lis, carried oflF great numbers of free persons, a vast multitude 
of fl^ves, and many thousands of cattle i Ought I to have 
lain quiet, and let him proceed until he came in arms to 
Pella, into my very palace i But, allowing the justice of the 
war waged against him, yet he ought not to have been sub- 
dued, and made to suffer the evils incident to the vanquished. 
Nay, but when I, who was the person attacked, underwent 
die hazard of all these, how can he, who was the cause of the 
war, complain, if they happened to fall upon himself? As 
to my having punished the Dolopians by force of arms, I 
mean not, Romans, to use the same mode of defence ; be- 
cause, whether they deserved that treatment or not, I acted 
in right of my own sovereign authority : for they were my 
subjects, were under my dominion, annexed to my father's 
territories by your decree. Nor, if I were to give an account 
of my conduct, I do not say to you, nor other my confeder- 
ates, but even to such as disapprove of a severe and unjust 
exercise of authority, even ove* slaves, would it appear that 
I have carried my severity against them beyond the limits of 
justice and equity ; for they slew Euphranor, the governor, 
whom I had set over them, after using him in such a man- 
ner, that death was the slightest of his sufferings. 

XLIL *^ Put, it seems, when I proceeded to visit Larissa, 
Antron, and Pteleos, (that I might be within a convenient 
distance to pay vows, due long before,) I went up to Delphi 
in order to offer sacrifice ; and here, with the purpose of 
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aggravating the imputed guilt, it is subjoined, that I was at- 
tended by an army, with intent to do what I now complain 
of your doing, — to seize the towns, and put garrisons in 
them. Kow, call together, in assembly, the states of Greece, 
through which I marched ; and if any one person complain 
of ill treatment, offered by a soldier of mine, I will not deny 
that, under a pretence of sacrificing, I covered other designs. 
We sent aid to ' the iEtoIians and Byzantians, and made a 
treaty of friendship with the Boeotians. These proceedings, 
of whatever nature they may be; h^e been repeatedly avow- 
ed by my ambassadors ; and, what is more, excused before 
your senate, where I had several of my judges not so favour- 
able as you, Quintus Marcius, my paternal friend and guest. 
But at that time, my accuser, Euihenes, had not come to* 
Rome ; one, who, by misropresenting and distorting every 
occurrence, rendered it suspicious and odious, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade you, that Greece could not be free, nor enjoy 
the benefit of your kindness, while the kingdom of Mace- 
donia subsisted. The wheel will come round ; people will 
soon be found who will insist, that Antiochus was in vain re- 
moved beyond the mountains of Taurus ; that Eumenes is 
more burthensome to Asia than was Antiochus ; and that 
your allies can never enjoy quiet so long as there is a palace 
at Pergamus: for this was raised as a citadel over the heads 
of the neighbouring states. Quintus Marcius and Aulus 
Atilius, I am aware that the charges which you have tnade 
against me, and the arguments which I urged in my defence, 
will have just so much weight, as the ears and the tempers 
of the hearers are disposed to allow them ; and that the 
question what I have done, or with what intention, is not of 
so much importance, as what construction you may put on 
what has been done. I am conscious to myself, that I have 
not, knowingly, done wrong ; and that, if through impru- 
dence I have fallen into any error, the reproofs which I ha\'^ 
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now received are sufficient to correct and reform me. I have 
certainly committed no fault that is incurable, or deserving of 
punishment by war and plunder : for, surely, the fame of 
yotir clemency and consistency of conduct, spread over the 
world, is ill-founded, if, on such causes as scarcely justify 
complaint or expostulation, you take up arms against kings in 
alliance with you." 

XLIII. Marcius, for the time, assented to the reasonable- 
ness of what he urged ; and recommended it to him to send 
ambassadors to Rome, as he thought it best to try every ex- 
pedient to the last, and to omit nothing that might aflPord any 
prospect of peace. It remained to be considered, how the 
ambassadors might travel with safety ; and although, to this 
end, it was necessary that the King should ask a truce, which 
Marcius wished for, and in fact had no other view in con- 
senting to the conference, yet he granted it with apparent re- 
luctance, and as a great favour to the person requesting it. 
At that juncture, the Romans had made few preparations for 
war ; they had no army, no general : whereas Perseus had 
every thing prepared and ready : and if a vain hope of peace 
had not blinded his judgment, he might have commenced 
hostilities at a time most advantageous to himself, and dis- 
tressing to his enemies. At the breaking up of this con- 
ference, (the truce being ratified by both parties,^ the Roman 
ambassadors bent their route towards Boeotia, where great 
commotions were now beginning ; for several of the states 
withdrew themselves from the union of the general con- 
federacy of the Baotians, on being told the answer of the 
ambassadors, that ** it would appear what particular states 
were displeased at the forming of the alliance with the 
King." First, deputies from Chaeronea ; then, others from 
Thebes, met the Romans on the road, and assured them, that 
they were not present in the council, wherein that alliance 
was resolved on. The .ambassadors gave them no answer 
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at the time^ but ordered that they should gp with th^m to 
Chalcia. At Thebes a violeiit diasension arose out of another 
contest. The party defeated in the election of praetors of 
BoBotia, resolving to revenge the affront, collected the multi- 
tude, and passed a decree at Thebes, thai the new B«otarchs 
should not be admitted into the cities. All the persons thus 
exiled, betook themselves to Thespiae, where they were re- 
ceived without hesitation ; and, the people's minds changing, 
they were recalled to Thebes« There they got a decree pass- 
ed, that the twelve persons, who, without being invested with 
public authority, had held an assembly and council, should 
be punished by b^ishment : and afterwards, the new praetor, 
Ismenias, a man of distinction and power, procured another, 
condemning them, although absent, to capital punishment. 
They had fled to Chalcis ; and, from thence, they proceeded 
to Larissa, to the Romans ; to 'whom they represented, that 
Ismenias alone was to be blamed for the alliance concluded 
with Perseus. The contest originated in a party-dispute ; 
yet ambassadors from both sides waited on the Romans, as 
did the exiles, accusers of Ismenias, an4 Ismenias himself. 
XLIV. When they were all arrived at Chalcis, the chie& 
of the other states, each by a particular decree of their own, 
renounced the alliance of Perseus, and joined themselves to 
the Romans. Ismenias. recommended, that the B«otian na- 
tion should be placed under the orders of Rome ; cm which 
so violent a dispute arose, that, if he had not fled for shelter 
to the tribunal of the ambassadors, he would have been in 
the most imminent danger of losing his life by the hands of 
the exiles and their abettors. Thebes iuelf, the capital of 
BflBotia, was in a violent ferment, one party struggling hard 
to bring the state Over to the King, the other to the Romans 5 
and multitudes had come together, fromCoronae and Haliar- 
tus, to support the decree in favour of Perseus. But the 
firmness of the chiefs (who desired them to judge, from the 
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defeats of PUUp vmi Andochus, how great must be the pow- 
<er and fortune of the Roman empire) bo far prevailed on the 
people, that they noc.only passed a resolution to cancel the 
idlkmce^die Kisg; but also, to gratify the ambassadors, 
sent the ipromoters of that alliance to Chalets ; and ordered, ' 
that the atate should be recommended to the protection of the 
fiomans. This depuutionfrom die Thebans gave great joy 
to Af arcioa and Atilius, and diey advised the states to send 
aeparate embassiea to Rome to make a renewal of friendship. 
They re«{uared, as an essentia point, that the exiles should be 
restored 4 and passed a sentence, condemning the advisers of 
the treaty with the King. Having thus disunited the mem* 
hers of the BcBOtiaa council,, which was their grand object, 
they proceeded to Peloponnesus, first sending for Servius 
Cornelias to Chalcis. An assembly was summoned to meet 
them at Argos, where dney demanded nothing more from the 
AciMeaaa,than the furnishing of one thousand soldiers, which 
were sent to secure Chakis until a Roman army should come 
into G^reecea 

XLV. Marctus and Atilius, having finished the business 
that was to be dcme in Greece, returned to Rome in the be- 
ginning bf winter. An embassy had been dispatched thence, 
about the same time, into Asia, to the several islands. The 
ambassadors were three i Tiberius Claudius, Pnblios Postu- 
mius, and Marcus Junius. These, making a drcuit among 
the allies, exhorted them to undertake the war against Per- 
seus, in conjuncdon with die Romans ; and the more power- 
fill any state was, the more zealous were they in their ap|di- 
catiotts, judging that the smaller states would follow the lead 
of the greater. The Rhodians were esteemed of the utmost 
consequence on every account ; because they could not only 
countenance the war, but support a great share of it by their 
own strength, having, pursuant to the advice of Hegesilochus, 
forty ships ready for sea. Th'is man being chief magistrate, 
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whom they call Prytaqis, had, by many arguments, prevailed 
on the Rhodians to banish those hopes, which they had con- 
ceived from courting the favour of Kings, and which they 
had, in repeated instances, found fallacious; and to cherish 
carefully the alliance of Rome, the only one at that time in 
the world that cpuld be relied on for stability, whether power 
or fidelity were to be considered* He told them, that ^ a 
war was upon the point of breaking out with Perseus : that 
the Romans would expect the same naval armament which 
they had seen lately in that with Antiochus, and formerly in 
that with Philip : that they would be hurried, in the hasty 
equipment of a fleet, at a time when it ought to be at sea, 
unless they immediately set al^ut the repairing and manning 
of their ships : and that this they ought to do with the great- 
er diligence, in order to refute, by the evidence of facts, the 
imputations thrown on them by Eumenes." Roused by these 
arguments, they rigged and fitted out a fleet of forty ships, 
which they showed to the Roman ambassadors on their arri- 
val, to convince them they had. not waited to be solicited. 
This embassy had great effect in conciliating the affections of 
the states in Asia. Decimius alone returned to Rome with- 
out effecting any thing, and under the scandalous suspicion of 
having received money from the Illyrian kings. 

XL VI. Perseus, after the conference on the bank of the 
Peneus, retired into Macedonia, and sent ambassadors to 
Rome to cany on die negociation for peace commenced with 
Marcius, giving them letters, to be delivered at Byzantium 
and Rhodes. The purport of all the letters was the same ; 
that he had conferred with the Roman ambassadors r what 
he had heard from them, and what he had said, was, how- 
ever, represented in such colours, as that he might seem to 
have had the advantage in the debate. In presence of the 
Rhodians, the ambassadors added, that ^* they were confident 
of a continuance of peace, for it was by the advice of Mar- 
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cim mnd Attlittft that they wefe sent to Rome. But if the 
RonoaiM shoobl commence their hosttUttes, cootrarj to treaty, 
it would then be the business of the Rhodians to labour, witfe 
all their power and all their interest, for the re-establishment 
of peace ; "and that^ if their mediation should prove ineffectual) 
they ought then to take such measui:es as would prevent the 
dominion of the whole world from coming, into the hands off 
one only nation. That, as this was a matter -of geiytral con» 
cem, so it was peculiarly intereating to the Rhodians, as the^ 
aurpasaed the other states in digni^ and power, which must 
be held on terms of servility and dependence, if there were 
no other reioorce lor redress tiian the 'Romans." Both the 
ktter and the discooi^se of the ambassadon were received by 
the Rhodians with every appearance of ^kindness ; they had^ 
however, but litde efficacy towards working^ a change in their 
minds, for by this time the best^judging pauty had the supe^ 
Tiorinfluence* By puUic order this answer was given ;— « 
that ^^the Rhodians wished fior peace i but, if War should 
take place, they hoped that ther king would not expect 6r re» 
quire from them any thing that might break #ff their ancient 
friendship widk the Romans, the fruit of many and great ser« 
vices performM on Uieir part both in war and 'peade." The 
Macedonians, on their way home from Rhodes, visited also 
the stales of Boeotia, Thebes, Coronca, and Haliartos j for 
It was thought that the measure of abandoning the alUanoe 
with the King, and joining the Romans, was extorted from 
them against their will. The Thebatts, though somewhat dis- 
pleased with the Romans, on account of the sentenceiNissed 
on dieir noUeai and the restoration of the exiles, yet suflfered 
not their sentiments to be changed i but the Corotusans and 
Haliartiana, oot of a kind of natural attaehment to kings, sent 
ambassadors to Macedonia, reqt^ting the aid of a body of 
troops to deiend them against the insolent tyranny of the 
Tbebans. To this application the King answered, that, ^ on 
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account of the truce concluded with the Romans, it was not 
in his power to send troops ; but he recommended to them, 
to guard themselves against ill-treatment from the Thebans, 
as far as they were able, without afFondiag the Romans a pre* 
text for venting their resentment on him." 

XL VII. When Marcius and Atilius returned to Rome, 
and reported in the Capitol the result of their taibassy, they 
assumed^o greater merit for any one matter, than for having 
over*reached the King by the suspension of arms, and the 
hope of peace given him ; for /^ he was so fully provided," 
they said, ^* with every requisite for the immediate com- 
mencement of. war, while on their qide no one thing was in 
readiness, that all the convenient posts might be pre-occupied 
by him before an army jcould be transported inu> Greece : but, 
in consequence of gaining so much time by the truce, the 
Romans would begin the war in s^ state of much better pre- 
paration ; whereas he would come into the field without any 
advantage beyond what he already possessed." They men- 
tioned, also, that *^ they had i^o effectually disunited the mem* 
bers of the Boeoiaan council, that they could never again, with 
ai^ degree of unanimity, connect themselves- with thi^ Mace- 
donians."* A great part of the senate apptx>ved of these pro* 
ceedings, as conducted with consummate wisdom ; but the 
older members, who retained the ancient simplici^ of man- 
ners, declared, that, ^^ in the conduct of that embassy, they 
could discover nothing of the Roman genius. Their ances- 
tors waged war not by stratagems and attacks ia th» night, 
nor by counterfeiting flighty and. returning unexpectedly on 
an unguarded foe, nor so as to glory in cunning more than in 
real valour. Their practice was, to declare their intentions 
to the party before they entered on action ; nay, they some- 
times appointed the spot whereon to fight. Actuated by these 
principles of honour, they gave information to King Pyrrhus 
of his physician plotting against his life $ and, from the same 
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motive, they delivered, bound, to the PaUsciaas the betrayer 
of their children. These were Romw acts, not resulting 
fr6m the craft of Carthaginians or the subtilty of Greek's, 
among whom it is reckoned more gforious to deceive an 
eiiemy, than to overcome him by force. It sometimes hap- 
pens that greater present advantages may be acquired by arti- 
fice than by bravery. But an adversary's spirit is finally sub- 
dued for ever, when the confession has been extorted from 
him; that he was vanquished, not by artifice, nor by chance, 
but in a just and open war, in a fair trial of strength haiid to 
hand." Such were the sentiments of ^he elder members, 
who did not approve of this modem kind of wisdom. But 
the majority paid more regard to utility than to honour, and 
passed a vote approving of Marcius^s conduct in his former 
embassy, at the same thne ordering that he should be sent 
again into Greece with some ships, and with authority to act 
in other matters as he should judge most conducive to the 
public good. They also sent Aulua Atiliua to keep posses** 
sion of Larissa in Thessaly ; fearing lest*, on the expiration 
of the armistice, Perseus might send troops-, and secure to 
himself that metropolis. Por the execution of this* design it 
was ordered, that Atilius Should be furnished by Cneius Si- 
cinius with two thousand footp' Publius Llentulus, who had 
com<^ home from AchaVa^ was commissioned to take the com- 
mand of a party of three hundred soldiers, natives of Italy, 
to fix his quarters with them at Thebes^ and to endeavour to 
keep Bceotia in obedience. 

XL VIII. After these preparatory s&ps were taken, the 
senate, notwithstanding their determhiation for war wasfixed^ 
yet judged it proper to give audience to the King's ambassa- 
dors. Their discourse was, principally, a repetition of what 
had been drged by Perseus in the conference* The point 
which they laboured with the greatest earnestness, was, the 
exculpating him fronk the guilt of the ambush laid for £u- 
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znf neflk I buf iheir argumenlv carried qq degtee of conviction, 
tkQ affair was so notoriona. The rest cQDststed of apologies, 
and wishef. for the coQUnuance of amity. But their hiearefs 
\iirere not in a tamper to be either convinced or persuaded. 
They were ordered to quit the city of Roosie instantly, and 
Italy within thirty days. Then Publius Licinius^ the consul, 
to whose lot the province of Macedonia had fallen, was 
ch^ged to appoint the day for assembling the army as early 
a9 possible. Caius Lucretius, the pr«tdr, whose province 
was the fleet, sailed from the city with forty quinqueremes i 
fglr it was judged proper to keep at home, for other esigencies, 
some of the vessels 4hat were repaired. The pcmior sent 
forward his brother, Marcus Lucretius, with one quinque* 
reme i ordering him td collect from the allies the sbipa due 
by trea^, and to join the fleet at Cephallenia. He received 
from the Rhegians one trireme, from the Locrians two, and 
from the Bruttians fouri and then, coasting along the shore 
of Italy, until he passed the farthest promontory o.f Calabria, 
in the Ionian sea, h^ shaped bis course over to Dyrrachium. 
Finding there ten barks belonging to the Dyrrachians, twelve 
belonging to the Issseans, and fifty-four to King Gentius, be 
affected to understand that they had been brought thither for 
the use of the Romans ; and, oarrying them all off, sailed in 
three days to Corcyra, and dience directly to Cephaltaiia. 
The pnstor Caius Lucretius set sail fr-om Naples, and, pass* 
ing'the straight, arrived on the fifth day at the same place. 
There the fleet halted until the land forces should be carried 
over, and until the transport vessels, which had been sepa- 
rated in the voyage, might rejoin it. 

XLIX. About this time the consul Publius Licinius, after 
offering vows in the Capitol, marched out of the city in his 
miUtary robes^ This ceremony, which is always conducted 
with great dignity and solemnity, on this occasion particular- 
ly engaged people^s eyes add thoughts in an tmusual degree, 
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tbift, by rtaaoa thai they escorted the concur against 
an enemy formidable and conspicuous both for alMlities and 
resources. Beside, they were drawn together, not only by 
their desire to pay him the customary respect, but by an 
earnest wish to behold the show, and to have a sight of the 
commander, to whose wisdom and conduct they intrusted the 
maintenance of the public safety. Then occurred -such re- 
iectton3 as these : *^ How various were the chances of war ; 
how uncertain the Issue of the* contest ; how variable the 
success of arms ; how frequent the vicissitudes of losses and 
successes ; what disasters often tiappened through die un« 
skiifulness and raslmess of confmandefB i and, on the oo»- 
tary, what advantages accrued from their judgment and 
valour. What human being could yet know either the capa- 
city or the fortune of the consul whom they were sending 
against die enemy ; whether they were shortly to see htm at 
the head of a victorious army mounting the Capitol, in 
triumph, to revisit the same gods from who|| he now took 
his departure ; or whether they were to give a like cause of 
exukaiion to their enemies." Then King Perseus, against 
whom he was going, had a high reputaHon, derived from the 
great martial character of the Macedonian nation, and firt>m 
bis father Philip ; who, besides many prosperous achieve- 
riients, had gained a large share <^ renown even in his war 
with the Romans. Besides, the name of Perseus himself 
was formidable, having been, ever since his first accession to 
the throne, the constant subject of conversation and appre- 
hension on account of the expected. war. The consul was 
accompanied by two military tribunes of consular rank, Caius 
Claudius and Quintus Mucius ; and by three iilustrious 
young men, Publius Lentulus, and two Manlius Acidinuses, 
one the son of Marcus Manlius, the other of Lucius. With 
these he went to Brundumum to the army ; and sailing over 
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thence, with all his forces, pitched his camp fit Nymphaeum, 
ip the territory of ApoUonia. 

L. A few days before this, Perseus, having learned from, 
his ambassadors, on their return from Rome, that every hope 
of peace was cut off, held a council, in which a long debate 
ensued. Some were of opinion, that hcf ought to pay a tri- 
bute, or even to cede a part of his dominions, if that were 
insisted on ; in short, that he ought not to refuse submitting, 
for the sake of peace, to any hardship whatsoever ; and by. 
no means to pursue measures which would expose himself 
and his kingdom to such a perilous hazard. For, '^ if he 
retained undisputed possesuen of the throne, time and the 
revolution of affairs might produce many conjunctures,, which 
would enable him not only to recover his losses, but to be* 
come formidable to. those whom he now had reason to dread." 
A considerable majority, however, expressed.senttments of a 
bolder nature* . They insisted that ^^ the cession of any part 
Wouhl be follcyred by that of the whole kingdom. * The Ro- 
mans were in vrant of neither money nor territory : but they 
considered that all human affairs, even kingdoms and em- 
pires,, are subject to dany casualties. They had themselves 
broken the power of the Carthaginians, and setded in their 
neighbourhood an over-powerful King, as a yoke on their 
necks j while they had removed Aotiocbus, and his future 
successors, beyond the mountains of Taurus. There now re- 
mained only the kingdom of Macedonia near in situation, 
and such as might, in case of any shock being given to the 
power of Rome, inspire? its kings with the spirit of their 
forefathers. Perseus therefore ought, while bis affairs were 
yet in a state of safety, to consider well in his own mind, 
whether it were more adviseable to give up one part of his 
dominions after another, until at length, stripped of all power 
and exiled from his kingdom, he should be reduced to beg 
from the Romans, either Samothracia or some other island, 
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<where h^ might grow old in poverty and contempt : or, on 
the other hand, to stand forth armed in yindication of his 
fortime and his honour ; and, as is the par) of a fxrave man, 
eitherto endure with patience whatever misfortune the chance 
of war might bring upon him, or by victory deliver the world 
irom the tyranny of Rome. There would be nothing more 
wonderful, in the Romans being driven out of Greece, 4han 
in Hannibal's being driven out of Italy ; nor^ in truth, did 
they see how it could consist with the character of the prince, 
who had shown the utmost-vigour in resisting the unjust de- 
ugns of his brother, aspiring to the throne, after he had 

. fsirly obtained it himself, to surrender it up to foreigners. 
That war was the proper means even for procuring peace, 
was so generally allowed by all the world, that nothing was 
accounted more shameful than to yield up a dominion without 
a struggle, and nothing more glorious than for a prince to 
have Qsperienced every kind of fortune in the defence of hb 
crown and dignity.'^ 

LI. The council was held at Pella, in the old palace of the 
Macedonian Kings* In conclusion, Perseus said, ^* Let us 
then, with the help of the gods, wage war, since tfakit is your 
opinion ;" and, dispatching letters <o all the commanders of 
the troops, he drew together his entire force at Cytipm, a 
town of Macedonia. He himself, after makihg a royal offer- 
ing of one hundred victims, which he sacrificed to Minerva, 
called Alcide, set out for Cytium, attended by a band of 
nobles and guards. All the forces, .both of the Macedonians 
and foreign auxiliaries, had assembled here before his arri- 
val. He encamped them before the city, and drew them all 
up, under arms, in order of batde, in a plain. The amount 
of the whole was fprty-three thousand armed men ; of whom 
about one-half composed the phalanx, &nd were commanded by 
Hippias of Bercea: there were then two cohorts selected for 
their superior strength, and the vigour of their age, out of the 
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whole number of their shield-bearers : th^te they called a 
legion, and the command of them was given to Leooatus and 
Thrasippus of Eulyea. Antiphikis of Edessa commanded 
the rest of the shield-bearers, about three thousand men. 
About the same number, of three thousand, was made of 
Peonians, and men from Parorea and Parstrynnonia (places 
subject to Thrace), with Agrians,'and a mixture of s6me na- 
tive Thracians. These had been armed and embodied by 
Didas, the Psonian, the murderer of young Demetrius. 
There were two thousand Gallic aoldiers, under the command 
of Asclepiodotus ; diiree thousand independent Thracians, 
from Heraclea, in the country of the Sintians, had a general 
of their own. An equal number nearly of Cretans followed 
their own general, Susua ai Phalasama, and SyUus of Gnoa«^ 
8U8. Leonides, a Lacediemonian, commanded a body of five 
hundred Greeks, of various descriptions ; this man was said 
to be of the royal blood, and had been condemned to exile in 
a full council of the Achseans on account of a letter to Per« 
aeus, which was intercepted.. The iEtolians and Bceotitns, 
in all not exceeding die number of five hundred, were eonr- 
oianded by Lycho, an Ach»an. These auxiliaries, com- 
posed of ao many states and so many nations, made up about 
twelve thousand fighting* men* Of cavalry, he had cdlectcd 
from all paru 6f Macedonia, three thousand ; and Cotya, son 
of Seutha, Kingof die Odrysian nation, was arrived with one 
thousand chosen horsemen, and nearly the same number of 
foot. The toul number was thirty-njne thousand foot, and 
four thousand horse. Moat certainly, since the army which 
Alexander the Great led into Asia, no King of Macedonia 
had ever been at the head of so powerful a force. 

LIi: It was now twenty-three years since peace had been 
granted tb the suit of Philip ; and Macedonia, having through 
all that period enjoyed quiet, was become exceedingly popu- 
lous, and very many were now grown up, and become quali- 
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lied for the duties of the field ; the unimportant wars also, 
which they had sustained with the neighbouring states of 
Thrace, had given, them exercise rather than fatigue, so that 
they were in continual practice of military service. Besides, 
as a war with Rome had been long meditated by Philip, first, 
and afterwards by Perseus, every requisite preparation was 
fully completed. The troops performed some few movements, 
but not the regular course of exercise, only that they might 
not seem to have stood motionless under arms. He then 
called them, armed as they were, to an assembly. He him- 
self stood on his tribunal, with his two sons, one on each side 
of him ; the elder of whom, Philip, was by birth his brother, 
his son by adoption ; the younger, named Alexander, was his 
sonby birth. The King endeavoured to animate the troops 
to a vigorous prosecution of the war. He enumerated the 
instances of injurious treatment practised by the Romans on 
Philip and himself; told them, that ** his father, having been 
compelled, by every kind of indignity, to resolve on a renewal 
of hostilities, was, in the midst of his preparations for war, 
arrested by fiite : that, when the Romans sent ambassadors to 
himself, they at the same time sent troops to seize the cities 
of Greece : that then, under the pretext of re-establishing 
peace, they spun out, the winter, by means of sufallacious con- 
ference, in order to gain time to put themselves in force; 
that their consul was now coming, with two Roman legions, 
containing each six thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
and nearly the. same number of auxiliaries ; and that, should 
they even be joined by the troops of Eumenes and Masinissa, 
yet these could not amount to more than seven thousand foot 
and two thousand horse .^' He desired them, ^* after hear- 
ing the state of the enemy's forces, to reflect on their own 
army, how far it excelled, both in number and in the qualifi- 
cations of the men, a body of raw recruits, enlisted hastily 
for the present occasion ; whereas themselves had from child- 
VOL. VI. — Q 
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hood been instructed in tbe military art, and had been disci- 
plined and aeasoned in a course of many wars. The auxi* 
liarics of the Romans were Lydians, Phrygians, and Numi- 
dians : while his were Thracians and Gauls, the Sercest na- 
tions in the world. Their troops had such arms as each 
needy soldier procured for himself: but those of the Mace- 
donians were furnished out of the royal stores, and had been 
made with mach care, at the ezpence of his &ther, in a 
course of many years. Provisions they must bring from a 
great distance, and subject to all the hazards of the sea ; 
wlyle he, besides his revenue from the mines, had laid up a 
store, both of money and food, sufficient for the consumption 
of ten years. Every advantage in point of preparation, that 
depended on the kindness of the gods, or the care of their 
sovereign, the Macedonians possessed in abundance : it 
would, therefore, become them to show the same spirit which 
animated their forefathers ; who, after subduing all Europe, 
passed over into Asia, and opened by their arms a new world 
unknown even by report, and never ceased to conquer until 
they were stopped by the Red Sea, and when nothing remain- 
ed for them to subdue. But the contest, to which Fortune 
now called them, was not about the remotest coasts of India, 
but, in truth, about the possession of Macedonia itself. 
When the Romans made war on his father, they held out the 
specious pretence of liberating Greece ; now, they avowedly 
aimed at reducing Macedonia to slavery, that there might be 
no King in the neighbourhood of thi Roman empire, and 
that no nation renowed in war should have the possession of 
arms ; for these must be delivered up to their imperious mas- 
ters, together with the Kbg and kingdom, if they chose to 
decline a war, and submit to obey their orders." 

LIIL During the course of his speech, he was'frequently 
interrupted by the exclamations of the multitude j but, on his 
uttering the last expression, their vociferations became so 
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loady'Apressing indignation and menaces^against the foe, and 
wgtng him to act with spirit, that he put an end to his dis- 
course. He only ordered them to be ready to march ; be- 
cause it was reported that the Romans were quitting their 
camp at Nymphaeum ; and then, dismissing the assembly, he 
went to give audience to deputies from the several states of 
Macedonia, who were cfome with offers of money and com, 
in proportion to the abilities of each. He gave thanks to all, 
but declined their proffers ; telling them that the royal stores 
were sufficient to answer every purpose. He only desired 
them to provide carriages, for the conveyance of the engines, 
and the vast quantity of missile weapons that was prepared, 
with other military implements. He then put his army in 
motion, directing his route to Eordea ; and, after encamping 
at the lake Begorrites, advanced, next day, into Elimea,to the 
river HaHacmon. Then, passing the mountains through a 
narrow defile, called Cambunii, he marched against the in- 
habitants of the district called Tripolis, consisting of Azoras, 
Pythios, and Doliche. These three towns hesitated, for a 
little time, because they-had given hostages to the Larissseans ; 
but the view of immediate danger prevailed on them to ca- 
pitulate. He received them with expressions of favour, not 
doubting that the Perrhaebians would be induced to follow 
their example ; and accordingly, on his first arrival, he got 
possession of their city, without any reluctance being shown 
on the part of the inhabitants. He was obliged to use force 
against Cyretiae, and was even repulsed the first day by bodies 
of armed men, who defended the gates with great bravery ; 
but, on the day following, having assaulted the place with 
all his forces, he brought them to a surrender, before night. 
LIV. Mylae, the next town, was so strongly fortified, that 
the inhabitants, from the hope of their works being impregna- 
ble, had conceived too great a degree of confidence. Not 
content with shutting their gates against the King, they as- 
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suled him with oppro b rions sarcams, on himself smd od the 
Macedonians ; which behaviour, while it provoked the ene- 
my to attack them with greater rancour, kindled agreater ar- 
dour in themselves to make a vigorous defence, as they had 
now no hopes of pardon. During three days, therefore, un- 
common spirit was displayed both in the assault and in the 
defence. The great number of Macedonians made it easy 
for them to relieve each other, and to support the ight by 
turns I but, on the part of the besieged, as the same persons 
were employed night and day, they were quite exhausted, 
not only by wounds, but by watching and incessant labour. 
On the fourth day, the scaling-ladders being rsused on aD 
sides, and one of the gates being attacked with unusual force, 
the townsmen, who were beaten off die walls, ran together to 
secure the gate, by which they made a sudden sally. This 
was the effect rather of inconsiderate rage, than of a well- 
grounded confidence in their strength : and the consequence 
was, that, being few in number, and worn down with fatigue, 
they were routed by men who were fresh ; and, having turn- 
ed their backs, and fled through the open gate, they gave en- 
trance to the enemy. The city, thus taken, was plundered, 
and even the persons of free condition who survived the car- 
nfige, were sold. The King, after dismantling the place, and 
reducing it to ashes, removed, and encamped at Phalanna ; 
and next day arrived at Gyrton ; but, understanding that Ti- 
tus Minucius Rufus, and Hippias, prator of the Thessalians, 
had gone into the town with a body of troops, without even 
attempting a siege, he passed by, and received the submission 
of Elatia and Gonni, whose inhabitants were dismayed by his 
unexpected arrival. Both these towns, particularly Gonni, 
stand at the entrance of the pass which leads to Tempe ; he 
therefore left the latter under an .able guard of horse and 
foot, and strengthened it, besides, with a triple trench and 
rampart. Advancing to Sycurium, he determined to wait 
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there the approach of the Romans ; at the same time he or- 
dered his troops to collect corn from all parts that owned the 
enemy's authority : for Sycurium stands at the foot of Mount 
Ossa, the touthem side of which overlooks the plains of Thes- 
saly, and the opposite side Macedonia and Magnesia. Be- 
sides these advantages of situation, the place enjoys a ukm^ 
healthful air, with abundance of water, from numerous and . 
never-failing springs in every quarter. 

LV. About the same time the Roman consul, marching 
towards Thessaly, at first found the roads of Epirus clear 
and open ; but afterwards, when he proceeded into Athama- 
nia, where the country is rugged, he encountered such diifi* 
culties as to be obliged to make ve^^ short marches, and en* 
dured much fatigue, before he could reach Gomphi. If, 
while he was leading his raw troops through such a territory, 
and while both his men and horses were debilitated by con- 
stant toil, the King had opposed him with his army in proper 
order, and at an advantageous place and time, the Romans 
themselves do not deny, that the batde musthave beenattend- 
ed with very great loss on their side. When they arrived at 
Gomphi, without opposition, as they felt much joy at having 
effected their passage through such a dangerous road, so they 
conceived great contempt of the enemy, who showed such 
utter ignorance of their own advantages. The consul, after 
duly offering sacrifice, and distributing com to the troops, 
halted a few days, to give rest to the men and horses ; and 
then, hearing that the Macedonians were over-^running Thes- 
saly, and wasting the country of the allies, as all were by this 
time sufficiently refreshed, he marched on to Larissa. Pro- 
ceeding thence, when he came within about three miles of 
Tripolis, called Scea, he encamped on the river Peneus. In 
the mean time, Eumenes arrived by sea at Chalcis,' accom- 
panied by his brothers Attalus and Athenseus, (bringing with 
him two thousand foot, the command of whom he gave to 
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the latter,) having left his other brother Philetterus at Pcrga- 
mus, to manage the business of his kingdom. From thence, 
with Attains and four thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
he came and joined the consul : whither also arrived pardes 
of auxiliaries from every one of the states of (xrcece ; but 
most of them so small, that their numbers have not been 
transmitted to us. The Apollonians sent three hundred horse 
and one hundred foot. Of die .£tolians came a number 
equal to one cohort, being the entire cavalry of the nation ; 
those of the Thessalians acted separately. The Romans had 
not in their camp above three hundred horse of their own. 
The Acbaans furnished one thousand young men, armed 
mostly in the Cretan manner. 

LVI. In the mean time, Caius Lucretius the prsetor and 
naval commander at Cephallenia, ordered his brother Mar- 
cus Lncretius to conduct the fleet along the coast of Malea 
to Chalcis ; and going himself on board a trireme, he sailed 
to the Corinthian gulf, that he might, as early as possible, put 
the affairs of Boeotia on a proper footing ; but the voyage 
proved tedious *to him, particularly from the weak state of 
his health. Marcus Lucretius, on his arrival at Chalcis, 
hearing that Haliartus was besieged by Publius Lentultis, 
sent a messenger to him, with an order, in the praetor's name, 
to retire from the place : accordingly, the lieutenant-general, 
who had undertaken this enterprise with Boeotian troops, 
raised out of the party that sided with the Romans, aban- 
doned the town; But the raising of this siege only made 
room for a new one : for Marcus Lucretius immediately in- 
vested Haliartus with troops from on board the fleet, amount- 
ing to ten thousand effective men, and who were joined by 
two thousand of the King's forces under Athcnaeus. Just 
when they were preparing for an assault, the praetor came up 
from Creusa. At the same time, several ships sent by the 
allies arrived at Chalcis ; two Carthaginian quinqueremcs, 
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two triremes from Heraclea in Pontus, four from Chal- 
cedony a like number from Samos, and also five quinque- 
remes from Rhodes. The praetor, having no enemy to 
oppose at sea, excused the allies from this service. Quin- 
tus Marcius also brought his squadron to Chalcis, having 
taken Alope, and laid siege to Larissa, called likewise Cre- 
maste. While the affairs of Bopotia were in this state, Per^ 
seus, who, as has been mentioned, lay encamped at Sycurium, 
after drawing in the com from all the adjacent parts, sent a 
detachment to ravage the lands of the Phefsans ; hoping that 
the Romans might be drawn away from their camp to suc- 
cour the cities of their allies, and then be caught at a disad- 
vantage. But seeing that his depredations did not induce 
them to stir, he distributed all the booty, consisting mostly 
of cattle of all kinds, among the soldiers, that they might 
feast themselves with plenty. The prisoners he kept. 

LVII. Both the consul and the King held councils nearly 
at the same time, to determine in what manner they should 
begin their operations. The King assumed fresh confidence, 
from the enemy having allowed him, without interruption, to 
ravage the country of the Pherseans ; and, in consequence, 
resolved to advance directly to their campi and not to suffer 
them to lie longer inactive. On the other side, the Romans 
were convinced that their inactivity had created a mean 
opinion of them in the mindf of their allies, who were ex- 
ceedingly offended at their having neglected to succour the 
Pherseans. While they were deliberating how they should 
act, Eumenes and Attalus being present in the council, a 
messenger in a violent hurry acquainted them, that the enemy 
were approaching in a great body. On this the council was 
dismissed, and an order to take arms instantly issued. It wad 
also resolved, that, in the mean time, a party of Eumenes^ 
troops, consisting of one hundred horse, and an "equal num- 
ber of javelin-bearers on foot, should go out to observe the 
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enemy. Perseus, about the fourth hour of the day, being 
nearly one thousand paces from the Roman camp, ordered 
the body of his infantry to halt, and advanced himself in 
front, with the cavalry and light infantry, accompanied by 
Cotys and the other generals of the auxiliaries. They were 
less than five hundred paces distant, when they descried the 
enemy's horse, which consisted of two cohorts, mostly Gauls, 
commanded by Cassignatus, and attended by about one hun- 
dred and fifty light-infantry, Mysians and Cretans. The King 
halted, as he knew not the force of the enemy. He then sent 
forward two troops of Thracians, and two of Macedonians, 
with two cohorts of Cretans and Thracians. The fight, as 
the parties were equal in number, and no reinforcements were 
sent upon either side, ended without any decided advantage. 
About thirty of Eumenes' men were killed, among whom 
fell Cassignatus, general of the Gauls. Perseus then led back 
his forces to Sycurium, and the next day, about the same 
hour, brought up his army to the same ground, being follow- 
ed by a number of wagons carrying water ; for, in a length 
of twelve miles of the road, none could be had, and the men 
were gready incommoded by the dust : he also considered 
that, if, on first sight of the enemy, an engagement should take 
place, they would be greatly distressed in the fight, by thirst. 
The Romans remained quiet, and even called in the advanced 
guards within Ae rampart ; on which the King's troops re- 
turned to their camp. In this manner they acted for several 
days, still hoping that the Roman cavalry might attack their 
rear on their retreat, which would bring on a battle ; consider- 
ing, likewise, that when they had once enticed the Romans 
to some distance from their camp, they could, being superior 
in both cavalry and light infantry, easily and in any spot fisice 
about upon them. 

L VIII. Finding that this scheme did not succeed, the King 
removed his camp ; entrenching himself at the distance of five 
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miles from the enemy. At the first dawn of the next day, 
having drawn tip his line of infantry on the same ground as 
before, he led up the whole cavalry and light infantry to the 
enemy^s camp. The sight of the dust rising in greater abun* 
dance, and nearer than usual, cai^sed a great alarm, though, 
for some time, little credit was given to the intelligence that . 
was brought; because, during all the preceding days, the 
Macedonians had never appeared before the fourth hour, and 
it was now only sunrise. But the shouts set up by great, 
numbers, and the men running off from the gates, soon re* 
moved alt doubt of the matter, and great confusion ensued. 
The tribunes, praefects, and centurions, hastened to thegen«i« 
ral's quarters, and the soldiers to their several tents. Per- 
seus foritied his troops within less than five hundred paces of 
the rampart, found a hill, called Callicinus. King Cdtys, at 
the head of his countrymen, had the command of the kit 
wing, the light infantry being placed between the ranks of the 
cavalry. On the right wing were the Macedonian horse*, 
with whose troops the Cretans were intermixed. Mile of 
Beroea had the command' of these last; Meno, of Antigone, 
that of the catalry, and the chief direction of the whole divi- 
sion. Next to the wings were posted the royal horsemen, 
and a mixed kind of troops^ selected out of the auxiliary 
corps of many nations j the commanders here were Patrocles 
of Antigone, and Didas the governor of Pse^nia. In the cen- 
tre was the King ; and on each side of him the band called 
Agema, with the consecrated squadrons of horse ; in his front 
the slingers and javelin-bearers, each bcTdy amounting to four 
hundred. The command of these he gave to Ion of Thessa- 
lonice, and Timanor, a Dolopian. Such was the disposition 
of the King's forces. On the other side, the consul, drawing 
up his infantry in a line within the trenches, sent out likewise 
all his cavalry and light infantry, which were marshalled on 
the outside of the rampart. The command of the right wing, 
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which consisted of all the Italian cavalry, with light infiamtiy 
intermixed, was given to Caius Licinius Crassus, the consults 
brother. On the left wing, Marcus Valerius Laevinus com- 
manded the cavalry of the allies, sent by the states of Greece, 
and the light infantry of the same nation ; and the centre, un* 
der Quintus Mucius, was composed of a chosen body of se- 
lect horsemen, of the allies. In the front of this body were 
placed two hundred Gallic horsemen ; and of the auxiliaries 
of Eumenes, three hundred Cyrtians. Four hundred Thes- 
saKan horse were posted at a little distance, beyond the left 
wing. King Eumenes and Attalus, with their whole di- 
vision, stood on the rear, between the rear rank and the 
rampart. 

LIX. Formed in this manner, and nearly equal in numbers 
of cavalry and light-infantry, the two parties encountered, 
the fight being begun by the slingers and javelin-bearers, who 
preceded the lines. First of all the Thracians, just like wild 
beasts which had been long pent up, rushing on, with a hide- 
ous yell, fell upon the Italian cavalry in the right wing with 
such fury, that even those men, who were fortified against 
fear, both by experience in war and by their natural courage, 
were thrown into disorder. The footmen struck their spears 
with their swords ; sometimes cut the hams of their horse, 
and sometimes stabbed them in the flanks. Perseus, making 
a charge on the centre, at the first onset routed the Greeks ; 
and now, the Thessalian cavalry, who had been posted in re- 
serve at a little distance from the left wing, and from their 
situation had not beeiT engaged, but hitherto mere spectators 
of the fight, when affairs took this unfortunate turn, were 
of the utmost service to the Greeks, whose rear was hard 
pressed by the enemy. For, retreating leisurely, and pre- 
serving their order until they joined the auxiliary troops un-^ 
der Eumenes, in concert with him they afforded a safe re- 
treat between their' ranks tg the confederates, who fled in dis- 
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order; and as the enemy did not follow in close bodies, they 
even had the courage to advance, and by that means saved 
many of the flying soldiers who made towards them. Kor 
did the King's troops, who, in the ardour of the pursuit haxi 
fallen into confusion, dare to encounter men regularly formed, 
and marching with a steady pace. At this moment, the King, 
after his success in the fight of the cavalry, might, by a small 
degree of perse veitace, have put ah end to the war. The 
phalanx, however, came up seasonably while* he was encour^ 
aging his troops ; for Hippias and Leonatus, as soon as they 
heard of the victory gained by the horse, without waiting for 
orders, advanced with all haste, that they might be at hand 
to second any spirited design. ^While the King, struck with 
the great importance of the at&mpt, hesitated between hope 
and fear, Evander the Cretan, who had been employed by 
him to waylay King Eumenes at Delphi, seeing that body 
somewhat embarrassed as they advanced round their stand- 
ards, ran up, and warmly recommended to him, ^* not to suf« 
fer himself to be so far elated by success, as rashly to risic 
his all on a precarious chance, when there was no necessity 
for it. If he would content himself with the advantage al- 
ready obtained, and pr6ceed no farther that day, he would 
^vfi it in his power to make an honourable peace ; or, if he 
chose to continue the war, he wo^d be joined by abundance 
of allies, who would readily follow fortune." The King's 
own judgment rather inclined to this plan ; wherefore, after 
commending Evander, he ordered the infantry to march back 
to dieir camp, and gave the signal of retreat to the cavalry. 
On the side of the Romans there were slain that day two 
hundred horsemen, and not less than two thousand footmen ; 
about two hundred horsemen were made prisoners ; but of 
the King's only twenty horsemen and forty footmen were 
killed. 
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LX. When the victors returned to their camp, all were full 
bf joy, but the Thracions particularly distinguished them- 
selves by the intemperance of their transports i for on thdr 
way back they chaunted songs, and carried the heads of the 
enemy fixed on spears. Among the Romans there was not 
only grief for their misfortune, but the dread of an immedi* 
ate attack of the enemy on their camp. Eumenes advised the 
consul to take post on the other side of the Peneus^ that he 
might have the river as a defence, until the dismayed troops 
should recover their spirits. The consul was deeply struck 
wirii the shame which would attend such an acknowledg- 
ment of fear i yet he yielded^to reason, and, leading over his 
troops in the dead of the night, fortified a camp on the farther 
bank*. Next day the King advanced with intent to provoke 
the enemy to battle ; and, on seeing their camp pitched in 
safety on the other side of the river, admitted that he had 
been guilty of error in not pushing the victory the day before, 
and of a still greater fault, in lying idle during the night ; 
for, even by calling forth his light-infantry only, he might in 
a great measure have destroyed the army of the enemy do- 
ring their confusion in the passage of the river. The Romws 
were delivered, indeed, book any immediate fears, as they 
had their camp in a place of safety ; but, among many other^ 
afflicting circumstances^ thdr loss of repuution affected them 
most. In a council held in presence of the consul, every one 
concurred in throwing the blame on the i£tolians, insisting 
that the panic and flight took place' first among them ; and 
that then the other allied troops of the Grecian states followed 
their cowardly example. It wsis asserted, that five chiefs of 
the iEtolians were the first persons seen turning their backs. 
LXI. The Thessalians were publicly commended in a gene- 
ral assembly, and their commanders even received presents 
for their good behaviour. The spoils of the enemies who fell 
in the engagement, were brought to the King, out of which 
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he made preAents,'— to «ome, of remarkable armour, to some, 
of horses^ and to others be gave prisoners. There were above 
one thousand five hundred shields ; the coats of mail and 
breast-plates amounted to more than one thousand, and the 
number of helmets, swords, and missile weapons of all sorts, 
was much greater. These apcnk, ample in themselves, were 
much magnified in a speech which the King made to an as- 
sembly of the troops : he said, ^* you have anticipated the 
issue of the war : you have routed the best part of the ene- 
my's force, the Roman cavalry, which »they used to boast of 
as invincible. For, with them, the cavalry is the flower of 
their youth ; the cavalry is the seminary of their senate ; out 
of them they choose the members of that body, who after- 
wards are made their consuls ; out of them they elect their 
coounaoders. The spoils of these we have just now divided 
among you. Nor have you a less evident victory over their 
legions of infantry, who, stealing away in the night, filled the 
river with aU the disorderly confusion of people shipwrecked, 
swimming here and there. But it will be easier for us to 
pass the Peneus in pursuit of the vanquished, than it was for 
them in the hurry of their fears ; and, immediately on our 
passing, we will assault their camp, which we should have 
taken this morning if they had not run away. If they should 
choose to meet us in the field, be assured that the event of a 
batde with the infantry wUl be similar to that of yesterday's 
dispute with the cavalry." Those troops who had gained 
the victory, while they bore on their shoulders the spoils of 
the enemies whom they had killed, were highly animated at 
hearing their own exploits, and, from what had passed, con- 
ceived sanguine hopes of the future ; while the infantry, es- 
pecially those of the Macedonian phalanx, were inflamed with 
emulation of the glory acquired by the others, wishing impa- 
tiently for an opportunity to show their zeal in the King's ser- 
vice, and to acquire equal glory from the defeat of the eoe- 
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my. The King then dismissed the assembly ; and next day, 
marching thence, pitched his camp at Mopsius, a hill situate 
half way between Tempe and Larissa. 

LXII. The Romans, without quitting the bank of the 
Peneus, removed their camp to a place of greater safety, 
where they were joined by Misagenes, the Numidian, with 
one thousand horse, and a like toumber of foot, besides twen- 
ty-two elephants. The King soon after held a council, on the 
general plan to be pursued.; and, as the presumption inspired 
by the late success had by this time subsided, some of his 
friends ventured to advise him to employ his good fortune, 
as the means of obtaining an honourable peace, rather than 
to let himself be so far transpdrted with vain hopes, as to 
expose himself to the hazard of an irretrievable misfortune. 
They observed, that ^^ to use moderation in prosperity, and 
not to confide too much in the calm of present circumstances, 
was the part of a man of prudence, who deserved success ; 
and they recommended it to him to send to th^ consul, to 
renew the treaty, on the same terms which had been granted 
to his father by Titus Quintius, his conqueror ; for the war 
could never be terminated in a more glorious manner than 
by such a memorable battle, nor could any conjuncture afford 
firmer hopes of a lasting peace, as the Romans, dispirited by 
their defeat, would be more reasonable in a neg6tiation. But, 
should they, with their native obstinacy, refuse to accede to 
reasonable conditions, then gods and men would bear witness 
both to the moderation of Perseus, and to the stubborn pride 
of the others." The King's inclination was never averse 
from such measures ; and the majority, therefore, approved 
of the advice. The ambassadors sent to the consul, had 
audience in a full council, summoned for the purpose. They 
requested, that ^^ a peace might be concluded ; promising, 
that Perseus should pay the Romans the same tribute which 
was engaged for by Philip, and should evacuate the same 
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cities, lands, and places, which Philip had evacuated.'' Such 
were the proposals of the ambassadors. When they with- 
drew, and the council took them under consideration, the 
Roman firmness prevailed in their determination. The prac- 
tice of that time was, to assume in adversity the countenance 
of prosperity, and in prosperity to moderate the temper. 
They resolved to give this answer : " that peace should be 
granted on this only condition ; that the King should refer 
himself entirely to the senate, who were to make such terms 
as they thought proper, and to determine concerning him, 
and concerning all Macedonia.", When the ambassadors 
brought back this answer,, such as were unacquainted with 
their usual mode of acting, were astonished at the obstinate 
perseverance of the Romans, and most people advised the 
King to make no farther mention of peace, for ^^ the enemy 
would soon come to solicit that, which they now disdained 
when offered." But this haughtiness, as flowing from con- 
fidence in their own strength, created no small fears in the 
breast of Perseus, who continued his endeavours to prevail 
on the consul, offering a larger sum of money, if a peace 
might be purchased. The consul adhered inflexibly to his 
first answer. The King, therefore, at length despairing of 
success, determined to try again the fortune of war, and 
marched back to Sycurium. 

LXIII. When the news of this battle of the cavalry spread 
through Greece, it produced a discovery of the wishes oFthe 
people. For, not only those who professed an attachment \o 
the Macedonians, but the generality, who were bound to the 
Romans under the weightiest obligations, and some who had 
even felt the power and haughty behaviour of the Macedo- 
nians,-*all received the account with joy ; and that, for no 
other cause, than out qf an unaccountable passion, which 
actuates the vulgar, even in contests of sports, of favouring 
the worse and weaker party. Meanwhile, in Boeotia, the 
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praetor Lucretius pushed the siege of Haliartus with all im- 
aginable Tigour. The besieged, though •destitute of foreign 
aid, ezcepUng some young Corinaeans, who had come into 
the town at the beginning of the siege, and without hope of 
relief, yet maintained the defence with courage beyond their 
strength. They made frequent irruptions against the works ; 
when the ram was applied, they crushed it to the ground by 
dropping on it a mass of lead ; and whenever those who di- 
rected the blows, changed their position, they set all hands to 
work, and, collecting stones ontof the rubbish, quickly erect- 
ed a new wall in the room of that which had been demolish- 
ed. The praetor, finding that he made but little progress by 
means of his machines, ordered scaling-ladders to be distri- 
buted among the companies, resolving to make a general as- 
sault on the Walls. He thought the number of his men suf- 
ficient for this ; beside, that on ona side of the city, which is 
bounded by a morass, it would neither be useful nor practi- 
cable to form an attack. Lucreuus himself led two thousand 
chosen men to. a place where two towers, and the wall be- 
tween them, had been thrown down ; hoping that, while he 
endeavoured to climb over the ruins, and the townsmen 
crowded thither to oppose him, some part or other might be 
left defenceless, and open to be mastered by scalade. The 
besieged were not remiss in preparing to repel his assault ; 
fcr, on the ground, overspread with the rubbish, they placed 
faggots of dry bushes, and stood with burning torches in 
tKeir hands, in order to set them on fire ; that, being covered 
from the enemy by the smoke and flsimes, they might have 
time to fence themselves with a wall. But this plan was ren- 
dered abortive ; for there fell suddenly such a quantity of 
rain, as hindered the faggots from being kindled ; so that it 
was not difficult to clear a passage, by drawing them aside. 
Thus, while the. besieged were attending to the defence of 
©ne particular spot, the walls were mounted by scalade^ in 
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many places at once. In the first tumult of storming the 
town, the old men and children, whom chance threw in the 
way, were put to the sword indiscriminately, while the men 
who carried arms fled into the citadel. Next day, these, 
having no remaining hope, surrendered, and were sold by 
public auction. Their number was abqut two thousand five 
hundred. The statues and pictures, with all the valuable 
booty, were carried off to the ships, and the city was rased 
to the ground. The praetor then led his i^my into Thebes, 
which fell into hi^ hands without a dispute ; when he gave the 
city in possession to the exiles, and the party that sided with 
the Romans ; selling, as slaves, the families of those who were 
of the opposite faction, and favoured the King and the Ma- 
cedonians. As soon as he h^d finished this business in Bceo- 
tia, he marched bfick to |he ses^-coast to his fleet. 

LXIV. During these transactions in Bceotia, Perseus lay 
a considerable time encamped at Sycurium. Having learned 
there, that the Romans were busily employed in collecting 
com from all the acyacent grounds, and thatj when it was 
brought in, they cut off the ears with sickles, e^ch before his 
awn tent, in order that the grain might be the cleaner when 
threshed, and had by this means formed large heaps of straw 
in all quarters of ihe camp, he conceived^ that he might set 
it on fire. Accordingly, he ordered torches, faggots, ^nd 
bundles of tow, dipped in pitch, to be got ready ; and, thus 
prepared, he began his march at midnight, that he might 
make the attack at the first dawn, and without discovery. 
But his stratagem was frustrated ; the uproar among the ad- 
vanced guards, who were surprised, alarmed the rest of the 
troops : orders were given to take arms with all speed, and 
the soldiers were instantly drawn up on the rampart and ^t 
the gates in readiness to defend the camp. Perseus imme- 
diately ordered his army to face about ; the baggage to gp 
foremost, and the battalions of foot to follow, while himself, 
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with the cavalry and light infantry, kept behind, in order to 
cover the rear ; for he expected, what indeed happened, that 
the enemy would pursue, and harass the hindmost of his 
troops. There was a short scuffle between the light infantry, 
mostly in skinpishing parties. The infantry and cavalry re» 
turned to their camp, without any disturbance. After reap- 
ing all the com in that quarter, the Romans ^removed into 
the territory of Cranno, which was yet untouched. While 
they lay there, without any apprehension of danger, from 
which they thought themselves secured by the distance be- 
tween the camps, and by the difficulty of the march, through 
a country destitute of water, as was that between Sycurium 
and Cranno, the King's cavalry and light infantry appeared 
suddenly, at the dawn of day, on the nearest hills, and caused 
a violent alarm. They had marched from Sycurium at noon, 
the preceding day, and had left their body of foot in the next 
plain. Perseus stood a short time on the hills, io expectation 
that the Romans might be tempted to come out with their 
cavalry ; but seeing that they did not move, he sent a horse- 
man to order the infantry to return to Sycurium, and he him- 
self soon followed. The Roman horse pursued at a small 
distance, in expectation of being able to pick up any scattered ■ 
parties that might separate from the rest ; but, seeiog them 
retreat in close order, and attentive to their standards and 
ranks, they desisted, and returned to their camp. 

LXV. The King, disliking such long marches, removed 
his camp to M opsium ; and the Romans having cut down all 
the com about Cranno, marched into the lands of Phalanna. 
Perseus, being informed by a deserter, that they carried on 
their reaping there, without any armed guard, straggling at 
random through the fields, set out with one thousand horse- 
men and two thousand Thracians and Cretans, and, hasten- 
ing his march with all possible speed, fell on the Romans 
while quite unprepared. Nearly a thousand carts, with horses 
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harnessed to them, most of them loaded, were seized, and 
about six hundred men were taken. The charge of guarding 
this booty, and conducting it to the camp, he gave to a party 
of three hundred Cretans, and calling in the rest of his infan* 
try and the cavalry who were spread about, killing the ene- 
my, he led them against the nearest station, where any of their 
troops were posted, which he supposed might be overpower- 
ed without much difficulty. The commanding officer there 
was Lucius Pompeius, a military tribune ; who, while his 
men were dismayed by the sudden approach of the enemy, 
led them oiT to a hill at a 'little distance, hoping to defend 
himself by means of the advantage of the ground, as he was 
inferior in number and strength. There he collected his men 
in a circular body, that, by closing their shields, they might 
guard themselves from arrows and javelins ; on which, Per- 
seus, surrounding the hill, ordered a party to strive to climb 
it on all sides, and come to close fighting, and the rest to 
throw missile weapons against them from a distance. The 
Romans were environed with dangers, in whatever manner 
they acted ; for they could not fight in a body, on account of 
the enemy who endeavoured to mount the hill ; and, if they 
broke their ranks in order to skirmish with these, they were 
exposed to the arrows and javelins. What galled them most 
severely was, a new kind of weapon invented in that war, and 
called Cestrophendanon. A dart, two palms in length, was 
fixed to a shaft, half a cubit long, and of the thickness of a 
man's finger, round which, as is commonly done with arrows, 
three feathers were tied, to balance it. To throw this, they 
used a sling, which had two beds, unequal in size, and in the 
length of the strings. When the weapon was balanced in 
these, and the slinger whirled it round by the longer string 
and discharged it, it flew with the rapid force of a leaden bul- 
let. When one half of the soldiers had been wounded by 
these and other weapons of all kinds, and the rest were so 
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ffttigned thftt they could hardly bear the weight of their arms, 
Che King pressed them to surrender, assured them of safcty, 
and sometimes promised them rewards ; but not one could be 
prevailed on to yield. Just at this juncture, when they had 
determined to hold out till death, they were unexpectedly 
cheered by the enlivening prospect of relief. For some of 
the foragers, having made their escape, and got back to the 
camp, acquainted the consul that the party was surrounded ; 
whereupon, alarmed for the safety of such a number of bis 
countrymen, (for they were near eight hundred, and all Ro* 
mans,) he set out with the cavalry and light infantry, joined 
by the newly-arrived Numidian auxiliaries, horse, foot, and 
elephants, leaving orders with the military tribunes, that the 
battalions of the legions should follow. He himself, having 
strengthened the light*armed auxiliaries with his own light 
infantry, hastened forward at their head to the hill. He was 
accompanied by Eumenes, Attalus, and the Numidian prince " 
Misagenes. 

LXVI. The first sight of the standards of their friends 
raised the distressed Romans from the lowest depth of des* 
pair, and inspired them with fresh spirits. Perseus's best 
plan would have been to have contented himself with his ac- 
cidental good fortune, in having killed and taken so many of 
the foragers, and not to have wasted time in besieging this 
detachment of the enemy ; or, after he had engaged in the 
attempt, as he was sensible that he had not a proper force 
with him, to have gone off, while he might, with safety ; in- 
stead of which, intoxicated with success, he waited for the 
arrival of the enemy, and sent people in haste to bring up the 
phalanx. But it must have come too late for the exigency. 
From its rapid celerity, too, the men must have engaged in 
all the disorder of a hurried march, against troops duly form- 
ed and prepared. The consul, arriving first, proceeded in- 
stantly to action. The Macedonians, for some time, made 
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resistance ; but finding themselves overmatched in eVery res* 
pect, and having lost three hundred foot, and twenty-four of 
the best of their horse, df what they cafi the sacred cohort, 
(among whom fell Antimachus, who commanded that body,) 
they endeavoured to retreat: but this was conducted in a 
manner more disorderly and confused than the battle itself. 
As the phalanx, after receiving the hasty order, was march- 
ing at full speed, it met first, in a narrow pass, the carts la- 
den with corn, with the mass of prisoners. These they put 
to the sword, and both parties suffered by this encounter 
abundance of trouble and perplexity : but none waited till the 
troops might pass in some sort of order, but the soldiers tum- 
bled the loads down a-precipice, which was the only possible 
way to clear the road, and the horses being goaded, pushed 
furiously through the crowd. Scarcely had they disentangled 
themselves from the disorderly throng of the prisoners, when 
they met the King^s party and the discomfited horsemen. 
And now the shouts of the men, cdling to their 'comrades to 
go back, raised a scene of consternation and tumult, not un- 
like a total rout I insomuch, that if the enemy had ventured 
to enter the defile, and carry the pursuit a little farther, they 
might have done them very great damage. But the consul, 
when he had relieved his party from the hill, content with 
that moderate share of success, led back his troops to the 
camp. Some authors affirm, that a general engagement took 
place that day, in which eight thousand of the enemy were 
killed, among whom were Sopater and Antipater, two of the 
King's generals, and about two thousand eight hundred 
taken, with twenty-seven ttoilitary standards ; that the victory 
was not without loss on the side of the Romans, for that above 
four thousand three hundred fell, and five standards of the 
left whig of the alUes were lost. 

LXVII. The event of this day revived the spirits of the 
Romans, and greatly disheartened Perseus ; insomuch that, 
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after staying at Mopsium a few days, which were employed 
chiefly in burying his dead, he left a very strong garrison at 
Gonnus, and led back his army into Macedonia. He left 
Timotheus, one of his generals, with a small party at Phila, 
ordering him to endeavour to gain the affection of the Mag- 
nesians, and other neighbouring states. On his arrival at 
Pella, he sent his troops to their winter quarters, and pro- 
ceeded with Cotys to Thessalonica. There an account was 
received, that Adesbis, a petty prince of Thrace, and Corra- 
gus, an officer belonging to Eumenes, had made an inroad 
into the dominions of Cotys, and seized on the district called 
Marene. Seeing, therefore, the necessity of letting Cotys 
go home to defend his own terrritories, he honoured him, at 
his departure, with very magnificent presents, and paid to his 
cavalry two hundred talents,* which was but half a yearns 
pay, though he had agreed to give them the pay of a whole 
year. The consul, hearing that Perseus had left the country, 
marched his army to Gonnus, in hopes of being able to take 
that town. It stands directly opposite to the pass of Tempe, 
and close to the entrance of it; so that it serves as the safest 
barrier to Macedonia, and renders a descent into Thessaly 
easy. But the city, from the nature of its situation, and the 
strength of the garrison, was impregnable; he therefore gave 
up the design, and turning his route to Perrhsebia, took 
Mallsea at the first assault, and demolished it ; and, after re- 
ducing Tripolis, and the rest of Perrhsebia, returned to La- 
rissa. From that place he sent home Eumenes and Attalus, 
and quartered Misagenes and his Numidians, for the winter, 
in the nearest towns of Thessaly.* One half of his army he 
distributed through .Thessaly, in such a manner, that while 
all had commodious winter quarters, they served, at the same 
time, as a defence to the cities. He sent Quintus Mucius, 
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lieutenant-general, with two thousand men, to secure Am- 
dracia, and dismissed aU the allied troops belopging'to the 
Grecian states, except the Achseans. With the other half of 
his army he marched into the Achaean Phthiotis; where, 
finding Pteleum deserted by the inhabitants, he levelled it to 
the ground. The people of Antron made a voluntary sur- 
render, and he then marched against Larissa : this city was 
likewise deserted, the whole multitude talung refuge in the 
citadel, to which he laid siege. First, the Macedonian gar- 
rison, belonging to the King, withdrew through fear ; and 
then the townsmen, on being abandoned by them, surrender- 
ed immediately. He then hesitated whether he should first 
attack Demetrius, or take a view of affairs in Bceotia. The 
Thebans, being harassed by the Coronseans, pressed him to 
go into Boeotia ; wherefore, in compliance with their entrea- 
ties, and because that country would afford better winter 
quarters than Magnesia, he led his army thither. 
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Several prxtors punished for cnielty and avarice in the aduunistratioa of 
thehr provinces. Publius Licinius Crassus, proconsul, takes several cities 
in Greece, which he plunden, and treats the inhabitants^ with great eru- 
elty ; the captives, which he had sold as slaves, restored to their free- 
dom by a decree of the senate. Successful operations of King Perseus 
in Thrace and Illyricum. Commotions excited in Spain by Olonicus ; 
suppressed. 

I. DURING that summer, in which the JSomans were 
worsted in Thessaly in one battle of the cavalry, 
B C 171* ^^^ successful iti another, the lieutenant general, 
sent by the consul to Illyricum, having reduced, 
by force of arms, two opulent cities, gave the inhabitants all 
their effects, in hopes, by the reputation of his ctemency, to 
allure to submission the inhabitants of Camus, a city strongly 
fortified. But he could neither persuade them to surrender, 
nor hope to get the better of them by a siege. That the 
fetigue, therefore, which his soldiers had undergone in the 
two sieges, might not be quite fruitless, he sacked those ci- 
ties, which he had spared before. The other consul, Caius 
Cassius, performed nothing worth mention in Gaul, the pro- 
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vince that fell to his lot ; but made an iU-judgcd attempt to 
lead his army through Illyricum to Macedonia. His having 
undertaken that march the senate learned from deputies of 
Aquileians, who came to represent, that their colony, which 
was new, weak, and but indifferently fortified, lay in the midst 
of hostile states, Istrians and lUyrians ; and to beg the senate 
to take into consideration some method of strengthening it. 
These, being a^Jced whether they wished that matter to be 
given in charge to the consul, Caius Cassius, replied, that 
Cassius, after assembling bis forces at Aquileia, had set out 
on a march through Dlyricum into Macedonia. The fact 
was at first deemed incredible, and it was generally supposed 
that he had gone on an expedition against the Camians, or per- 
haps the Istrians. The Aquileians then said, that all that they 
knew, or could take upon them to affirm was, that the sol- 
diers had been furnished with com for thirty days, and that 
gmdes, who knew the roads from Italy to Macedonia, had 
been sought for, an^ carried with him. The senate were 
highly displeased that the consul should presume to act so 
improperly, as to leave his own province, and remove into 
that of another ; leading his army through unknown and dan- 
gerous roads, through foreign states, thereby opening, for so 
many nations, a passage into Jtaly. It was unanimously de- 
creed, that the prstor Caius Sulpicius should nominate out 
of the senate three deputies, who should set out that very 
day, make all possible haste to overtake the consul, and 
charge him not to.engage in any war except that authorized 
by a vote of the senate. The three deputies accordingly left 
the city ; they were Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, Marcus 
Fulvius, and Publius Marcius Rex. The fears entertained 
for the consul and his. army caused the business of fortifying 
Aquileia to be postponed for that time. 

II. Then were introduced to the senate ambs^ssadors from 
several states of both the Spains ; who, after complaining of 
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the avarice and pride of the Roman magialarates, fcVL on their 
knees, and implored the senate not to suffer them, who were 
their allies, to be more cruelly plundered and ill-treated than 
their enemies. Among other hardships, it was clearly prov- 
ed, that considerable sums of money had been extorted from 
them. A charge was therefore gpiven to Lucius Canuleius, 
the pr»tor tQ whom Spain was allotted, to appoint, out of the 
body of the senate, five judges delegate, to try each persoo 
against whom demands of money might be made by the Spa* 
niards ; and that they should give the latter power to choose 
their patrons^ The ambassadors were then called into the 
house ; the decree of the Senate was re%d to them, and they 
were ordered to select their protectors : on which they named 
four^-^Marcus Porcius Cato, Publius Cornelius Scipio, son 
of Cneius, Lucius iEmilius Paullus, son of Lucius, and Caiua 
Sulpicius Gallus. Their first application to the judges was 
against Marcus Titinius, who had been praetor in Hither 
Spain in the consulate of Aulus Manliu^and Marcus Junius. 
The cause was twice adjourned, and on the third hearing the 
accused was acquitted. A separation took place between the 
ambassadors of the two provinces ; and the states of Hither 
Spain chose for their patrons, Marcos Cato and Scipio ; those 
of Farther Spain, Lucius PauUus and Sulpicius Gallus. The 
states of the hither province brought to trial, before the 
judges, Publius Furius Philus : those of the farther, Marcus 
Matienus ; the former of whom had been prstor, three years 
before, in the consulate of Spurius Postumius and Quintus 
Mucius ; and the latter, two years before, when Lucius Pos- 
tumius and Marcus Po|^illiu8 were consuls. Both were ac- 
cused of most heinous crimes, and the causes were adjourned ; 
but, upon the re-hearing, it was represented on their behalf, 
that they had quitted the country, and were gone into volun- 
tary exile, — Furius to Praeneste ; Matienus to Tibur. There 
was a report, that the complainants were not sufl^red, by 
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their patrons, to bring charges against people of high birth 
atid power ; a suspicion that was strengthened by the beha* 
yiour of the praetor Canuleius ; for he neglected that business, 
and appfied himself to the enlisting of soldiers ; and then 
suddenly went off to his province, lest more accusations 
might be brought by the Spaniards. Although past transac- 
tions were thus consigned to silence, yet the senile took some 
care of the interest of the Spaniards in future : they passed 
an order, that the Roman magistrates should not have the 
valuation of the com ; nor should diey compel the Spaniards 
to compound for their twentieths, at such prices as they were 
pleased to impose ; and that officers should not be placed in 
comm»id of their towns for the purpose of esacting money. 

III. There came also from Spain, an extraordinary em- 
bassy, from a body of men who had never before been heard 
of. They represented,* that they were the offspring of Ro* 
man soldiers and Spanish women, who had not been joined 
in marriage ; that their number amounted to more than four 
thousand'; and they petitioned for a grant of some town to 
be allotted to them for their residence. The senate decreed, 
dial ^ they should exhibit thein pretensions before Lucius 
Canuleius ; and that as many as he should judge deserving 
of freedom, should be setiUed as a colony at Carteia, oi^ the 
ocean. That such of the present inhabitants of Carteia,. as 
wished to remsdn there, should have the privilege of being 
considered as colonists, and should have lands assigned them ; 
^Mt'this should be deemed a Latine settlement, and be called 
a colony of freedmen." At this time arrived from Africa, 
Gulussa, son of King Masinissa, as ambassador from his 
father ; and likewise ambassadors from Carthage. Gulussa . 
was first introduced to the senate, where he gave a detail of • 
the succours sent by his father to the maintenance of the war 
' in Macedonia, and assured them, that if they chose to lay 
any farther commands on him, he would cheerfully execute 
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them, in gratitude for the many favours conferred on him by 
the Koman people. He warned the Conscript Fathers to be 
on their guard against the treachery of the Carthaginians^ 
who ^^ had formed the design of fitting out a powerful fleet, 
in favour, as they pretended, of the Romans, and against the 
Macedonians ; but when it should be equipped, and ready 
for action, they would have it in their power to make their 
own option which party they would treat as a friend, and 
which as a foe." # # ♦ # # * * 

«##«#««« # « 

IV. During the following year^ in which Aulus Hosii" 

. _ lius Mancinus and Aulus Atilius Serranus were 

Y.R.582. 

b'c'i7o' ^^^^^^9 ^^^ Cekiberians raised disturbances in 

Spainj being instigated by a strange kind of 
leader named Olonicus. He was a man of great cunning 
and boldness ; and showing himself to the people^ branch'- 
ing a silver spear^ which he pretended was sent to him 
from Heaven^ with the agitation of a person inspired^ he 
had attracted universal attention. Having formed the mad 
design of destroying the Roman general^ he came to the 
camp with a single accomplice in the dusk of the evenings and 
was killed by a centinel with a javelin. His attendant met 
with the same fate. The prator immediately ordered both 
their heads to be cut off and fixed on spears^ and to be sent 
thus to their camp by some of their prisoners. When these 
arrived with their charge, such a panic, ensued, that if the 
Romans had instantly advanced to the camp, they might have 
taken it : as it was, a general flight took place. Many, on 
this, advised to send ambassadors, and supplicate for peace ; 
while a great number of states, on hearing of Ae affair, made 
their submission. These all asserted their innocence, laying 
the entire blame on the two who had suffered for their in- 
tended crime i on which the praetor granted them pardon, 
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and proceeded immediately to the other states, every one of 
which acknowledged his authority ; so that idPtraversing all 
that tract of country, where, a short time before, the flames 
of war had raged with the greatest violence, he had not 
once occasion to employ his arms, but found every thing in 
a state of peace and quietness. This lenity shown by the 
praetor, was the more pleasing to the senate and people, as 
the conduct of the consul Licinius, and the prsetor Lucre- 
tius, in the war in Greece, had been marked with uncommon 
avarice and cruelty. The plebeian tribunes, daily, in their 
speeches to the people, censured Lucretius for being absent, 
though it was alleged in his favour, that he was abroad on 
the business of the public. But so little was then known of 
what passed, even in the viciliity of Rome, that he was, at 
that very time, at his own estate near Antium ; and,* with 
money amassed in his expedition, was bringing water thither 
from the river Locriifa ; for the execution of which work, it 
is said,he. had .agreed to pay one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand asaea^. He also decorated the temple of iEsculapius 
with pictures taken from among the sppils. But the current 
ef the public, displeasure, and of disgrace, was diverted from 
Lucretius and turned on his successor, by ambassadors who 
came from Abdera. These stood weeping at the door of tHe 
senate-house, and complained, that ^ their town had been 
stormed and plundered by Hortensius. His only reason,'' 
they said, ^ for destroying their city was, t^at, on his de- 
manding from them one hundred thousand denariusesf, and 
fifty thousand measures of wheat, they had requested time 
until they could send ambassadors on the subject, both'^to the 
consul Hostilius, and to Rome ; and that they had scarcely 
reached the consul, when they heard that the town was storm- 
ed, their nobles beheaded, and the rest sold for slaves.'' At 
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this the senate expressed much indignation, and passed a de^ 
cree respectpg* the people of . Abdera, of the same purport 
with that which they had passed concerning the Coronaeanu 
They also ordered Quintus Maenius, the praetor, to publish 
notice, as had been done the year before, in a general assem- 
bly. Two ambassadors, Caiua Sempronius Blaesus and Sex- 
tus Julius Caesar, were sent to restore the Abderltes to liber- 
ty ; and were likewise commissioned to deliver a message 
from the senate to the consul Hostilius, and to the praetor 
Hortensius, diat the senate judged the war made on the Ab- 
derites to be unjust, and had directed that all those who were 
in servitude should be sought out and restored to liberty. 

V. At the sam^ time, complaints were made to the senate, 
I>y ambassadors from Cincibifias, a King of the Gauls, against 
Caius Ossius, who had been consul the year before, and was 
then a military tribune in Macedonia, under Aulus Hostilius. 
His brothisr made a speech to the senate, saying» that Caius 
Cassius had entirely wasted the country of the Alpine Gauls, 
their allies, and carried off into slavery many thousands of 
their people. Ambassadors came likewise from the Camians, 
Istrians, and lapidians, who represented, that ^ the consul 
Cassius, at first, after obliging them to furnish him with 
guides to conduct his army, which he was leading into Ma- 
cedonia, had gone away in a peaceable manner, as if to cany 
war elsewhere ; but that, when he had proceeded half way, 
lie returned, and overran their country, committing every 
act of hostility, and* spreading depredations and fires through 
every quarter; nor had they been yet. able to discover for 
what reason the consul treated them as enemies.*' The ab- 
sent prince of the Gauls, and the states present, were an- 
swered, that ^ the senate had no previous knowledge of those 
acts of which they complained ; nor did they approve of 
them. But that it would still be unjust to condemn, unheard 
and absent, a man of consular rank, especially as he was em- 
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ployed abroad in the basiness of the public. That^ when 
Caiu8 Casaius should cooit home from Macedonia, if they 
chose then to prosecute their complaints against him, face to 
face, the senate, after examining the matter, would endeavour 
to give them satisfaction.^' It was fanher resolved, that am» 
bassadors should be sent to those nations, (two to the transal- 
pine chieftain, and three to the other states,) to notify to 
them the determinations of the senate. They voted, that 
presents, to the amount of two thousand asaeSy* should be 
sent to the ambassadors ; and to the prince, and his brother, 
some of extraordinary value: two chains, containing five 
pounds weight of gold ; five silver vases, amounting to twen* 
ty pounds ; two horses, fully caparisoned, with grooms to 
attend them, and horseiben's armour and cloaks, besides 
suits of apparel to thrir attendants, both freeniep and slaves. 
These were presented to them ; and, on their request, they 
were indulged with the liberty of purchasing ten horses each, 
and carrying them out of Italy. Caius Lelius and Marcus 
^milius were sent ambassadors with the Gauls, to the north* 
em side of the Alps ; and Caius Sicitiius, Publius Cornelius 
Blasio, and Titus Memmius, to the other states. 

VI. Embassies from many states of Greece and Asia 
arrived at Rome at the same time. The first that had 
audience of the senate were^he Athenians, who rq)re» 
sented, that ^they had sent what ships and soldiers they had 
to the consul Publius Licinius,and the praetor Caius Lrucre* 
tius, who did not think proper to employ their forces, but or* 
dered the state to furnish one hundred thousand measures of 
com; and, notwithstanding the sterility of the soil, and that 
they fed even the husbandmen vtiHx imported grain, yet, that 
they might not appear deficient in their duty, they had made 
up that quantity, and were ready to perform any other service 
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that might be required of them." The Milesians pretended 
not to any past service, but promised readily to afford any 
assistance in the war which the senate should think proper to 
demand. The Alabandians said, that they had erected a 
temple to the city of Rome, and instituted anniversary games 
to her divinity ; that they had brought a golden crown, of 
fifty pounds weight, to be deposited in the Capitol, as an of- 
fering to Jupiter supremely good and great ; also three hun- 
dred horsemen^s bucklers, which they were ready to deliver 
to any person appointed to receive them ; and they requested 
permission to lodge the said offering as intended, and to per- 
form sacrifice. The same request was made by ambassadors 
from Lampsacus, who brought a crown, of eighty pounds 
weight, and represented to the senate, that ^ they had re- 
nounced the. party of Perseus as soon as the Roman army ap- 
peared in Macedonia, though they had been tinder the do- 
minion of that monarch, and formerly of Philip. In return 
for which, and for their having contributed eveiy assistance 
in their power to the Roman commanders, they only request- 
ed to be admitted into the friendship of the Roman people ; 
and .that, if peace should be made with Perseus, there migfat 
be a special clause in their favour, to prevent their- falling 
again into his power." ' The rest of the ambassadors receiv- 
ed gracious answers, and th# prstor, Quintus Msenius, was 
ordered to enrol the people of Lampsacus as allies. Presents 
were made to all, two thousand asses to each. The Alaban- 
dians were desired to carry back the bucklers into Macedonia, 
to the consul Aulus Hostilius. At the same time came am- 
bassadors from Africa ; those of the Carthaginians acquaint- 
ed the senate, thaTthey had brought down to the sea coast 
a million of measures of wheats and five hundred thousand 
of barley, " to be transported to whatever place the senate 
should order. They were sensible," they said, ** that this 
offer, and act of duty, were very inferior to the deserts of the 
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Roaum people, and to their own inclinations ; but that, on 
many othe^otcasions, when the affairs of both nations flou- 
rishedf they had performed the duties of faithful and grateful 
allies." In like manner, ambassadors from Masinissa offered 
the same quantity of wheat, one thousand two hunldred horse- 
men, and twelve elephants ; desiring, that if he could be of 
service in any other particular, the senate would lay their 
commando on him, which he would execute with as much 
zeal as what he had proposed himself. Thanks were return^ 
ed both to the Carthaginians and to the King ; and they were 
requested to send the supplies, which they promised, into 
Macedonia, to the consul Hostilius. A present of two thou- 
sand asses was made to each of the Embassadors. 

VII* Ambassadors of tlje Cretans mentioned, that they 
had sent into Macedonia the archers demanded by the con- ^ 
Sttl Publiua .JLicinius ; but, being interrogated they did not 
deny, that a greater number of these were in thr army of 
Perseus than in that of the Romans : on which they received 
this answer ; that ** if the Cretans were candidly and sincere- 
ly resolved to prefer the friendship of the Roman people 
to that of King Perseus, the Roman senate, on their part, 
would answer them as allies who could be relied on." In the 
mean time, tliey were desired to tell their countrymen, that 
^ the senate required that the Cretans should endeavour to 
call home, as soon as possible, all the soldiers who were in 
the service of King Perseus." The Cretans being dismissed, 
the ambassadors from Chalcis were called, the chief of whom, 
by name Miction^ having lost the use of his limbs, was car- 
ried on a litter : which demonstrated that their business was 
a matter of extreme necessity ; since, either a man, in that 
infirm state, had not thought proper to plead ill health in ex- 
cuse from being employed, or the plea had not been admitted. 
After premising, that no other part was alive but his tongup, 
which served him to deplore the calamities of his country, he 
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represented, first, the friendly asfsistance given by hia state 
the Roman commanders and armies, both on'fA-mer occa- 
sions, and in the war with Perseus ; and then, the instances 
of pride, avarice, and cruelty, which his countrymen had suf- 
fered from the Roman praetor, Caius Lucretius, and were, at 
that very time, suffering from Lucius Hortensius ; notwith- 
standing which, they were resolved to endure all hardships, 
should they be even more grievous than they underwent at 
present, rather than give themselves up to the power of Ma- 
cedon. " With regard to Lucretius and Hortensius, they 
knew that it had been safer to have shut their gates against 
them, than to receive them into the city. For those cities, 
which had so done, remained in safety, as Emathea, Amphi- 
polis, Maronea, and iEnus ; whereas, in Chalcis, the temples 
were robbed of all their ornaments. Caius Lucretius had 
carried off in ships, to Antium,the plunder amassed by such 
sacrilege, and dragged persons of free condition into slavery ; 
' the property of the allies of the Roman people was subjected 
to rapine, and suffered daily depredations. For, pursuing the 
practice of Caius Lucretius, Hortensius kept the crews of hb 
ships in lodgings both in summer and winter alike ; so that 
their houses were filled with a crowd of seamen, and those 
men, who showed no regard to propriety, either in their 
words or actions, lived among the inhabitants, their wives, 
and children.'' 

VIII. The senate resolved to call Lucretius before them, 
that he might argue the matter in person, and exculpate him- 
self. But when he appeared, he heard many more crimes 
alleged against him than had been mentioned in his absence; 
and two more weighty and powerful accusers stood forth in 
support of the charges, Marcus Juventius Thalna and Cneius 
Aufidius, plebeian tribunes. These not only arraigned him 
bitterly in the senate, but dragged him out into the assembly 
of the people ; and there, reproaching him with many heinous 
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Crimea, they instituted a legal prosecution against him. By 
order of the senate, the praetor, Quintus Maenius, gave this 
answer to the ambassadors of Chalcis : that ^^ the senate ac- 
knowledged their account of the good offices done by them 
to the Roman people, both on former occasions and during 
the present war, to be true ; and that they retained a proper 
sense of their friendly conduct : that, as to the ill treatment, 
which they complained of having received formerly from 
Caius Lucretius, and now from Lucius Hortensius, Roman 
praetors, it could not possibly be supposed that such things 
were done with the approbation of the senate. It should be 
considered that the Roman people had made war on Per- 
seus, and, before that, on his father Philip, for the express 
purpose of asserting the liberties of Greece, and not of sub- 
jecting friends and allies to such treatment from their magis- 
trates : that they would give them a letter to the praetor Lu- 
cius Hortensius, informing him, that the proceedings, of which 
the people of Chalcis complained, were highly displeasing to 
the senate ; charging him to take care that all free persons, 
who had been reduced to slavery, should be sought out as 
soon as possible, and restored to liberty ; and commanding 
that no seamen, except the masters of vessels, should be per- 
mitted to lodge on shore.^' Pursuant to the senate's order, a 
letter, to this purport, was written to Hortensius. A present 
of two thousand asses was made to each of the ambassadors, 
and carriages were hired for Miction, at the public expence, 
to carry him commodiously to Brundusium. When the day 
of Caius Lucretius's trial came, the tribunes pleaded against 
him before the people, and demanded that he should be fined 
in the sum of one million of asses ;* and the tribes proceed^ 
ing to vote, every one of the thirty-five pronounced him 
guilty, and confirmed the fine. 
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IX. In Liguria, nothing of moment occurred in Ihaf 
year ; for the enemy made no hostile attempt, nor did the 
consul march his legions into their country ; on the contrary, 
seeing a certain prospect of peace, he discharged the sol- 
diers of the two Roman legions within sixty days after his 
arrival in the province, sent the troops of the Latine con- 
federates early into winter-quarters at Luna and Pisife, and 
himself, with the cavalry, visited most of the towns in the 
Gallic province. Although there was no open war any where 
but in Macedonia, yet there was reason to suspect the de- 
signs of Gentins, King of Illyria. The senate, therefore, 
voted that eight ships, fully equipped, should be sent from 
Brundusium to Issa, to Caius Furius, lieutenant-general, who, 
ivith only two vessels belonging to the inhabitants, held the 
government of that island. In this 8quadh>ti were embarked 
four thousand soldiers, whoYn the praetor, Quintus Msenius, 
in pursuance of a decree of the senate, had raised in the 
quarter of Italy opposite Illyria ; and the cotisul HostiUus 
sent Appius Claudius, with four thousand foot, intb Illyria, 
to protect the neighbouring 'states. But Appius Claudius, 
not content with the force which he brought with hitn, col- 
lected aid from the allies, until he made up the number of 
eight thousand men ; and, after overrunning all that country, 
took post at Lychnidus in the territory of the Dassaretians. 

X. Not far from hence was Uscana, a town generally deem- 
ed part of the dominions of Perseus. It contained ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, and a small party of Cretans, who served 
as a garrison. From «this place messengers came, secretly, 
to Claudius, telling him, that ** if he brought his army nearer, 
there would be people ready to put the town into his hands ; 
and that it would be well worth his while ; for he would find 
booty suiEcient to satisfy the utmost wishes, not only of his 
friends, but of his soldiers." Such alluring hopes blinded 
his understanding to that degree, that he neither detained 
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any ctf ttiont who tint 6« aor reqtiil'ed hostages for hu •eomitjr, 
la a busiaeaa which was to be transacted clandettindjr and 
treacheronsly i neither did he send ocoiits t6 enmine owt* 
ten, nor nequife an oath fnom die messetigera ^ but, on die 
day AptM>inted, he left Lychnidos^ and pitched his camp 
twelve miles firom the dty^ wtddi was ihe object of his de« 
sign. At the fotttth watch, he set out, leaving about one 
thousand men to guard the camcp. His forces, eSLtending 
dtemselves In a long irregular train^ and in loose disorder, 
Wete separated, by mistaking their way in the night, mid 
arrived in this state at the city. Their carelessness increased 
when they saw not a soldier on the waUs. But, as soon as 
they approached within a weapon's cast, a sally was made 
from two gates at once. Besides the shout raised by diesc, 
a tremendous noise was heard on the walls, composed of the 
yells of women and the sound of brazen instruments, while 
the rabblie of the place, mixed with a multitude of sl^ves^ 
made the air resound with various cries. Struck by such a 
number of terrifying circumstances, the Romans were un- 
able to support the first onset ; so that a greater number of 
them were killed flying than fighting, and scarcely two thou* 
sand, with the lieutenant-general himself, efiected their es- 
ciipe. The distance from the camp being great, numbers 
sunk under fatigue, and wei« overtaken by the enemy. Ap* 
plus, without even halting in the camp to Collect his strag> 
glers, which would have been the means of saving many, led 
back, (Urecdy, to Lychnidus, the remains of his unfortunate 
army. 

*XI. These, and other unfavourable occurrences in Mace- 
donia were learned from Sextus Digitius, a military tribune, 
who came to Rome to perform a sacrifice. These advices 
having rendered the senate apprehensive of some greater 
disgrace ensuing, they deputed Marcus Fulvius Flaccus and 
Marcus Caninius Rebilus to go to Macedonia, and bring 
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certain infomation of. all transactions^there ; at the same 
time ordering that the consul Aulus Hostilius should sum- 
mon th^ assembly for the islection of consuls, so as that it 
might be held in the month of January, and should come 
home to the city as soon as possible. In the meantime it 
was resolved, that the pfstor Marcus Recius should caQ 
home to Rome, by proclamation, all the senators, from every 
part of Italy, except such as were absent on public business; 
and that such as were in Rome should not go farther than 
one mile from the city. AU this was done pursuant to the 
votes of the senate. «The election of consuls was held on the 
fourth day before the calends of February. The persons chosen 
were, Quintus Marcius Philippus, a second time, and Cneius 
Servilius Cspio. Three days after, were appointed prstors, 
Caius Decimius, Marcus Claudius Marcelius, Caius Sul- 
jucius Gallus, Caius. Marcius Figulus, Servius Cornelius 
Lentulus, and Publius Fonteius Capito. To the praetors 
elect were assigned, besides the two city provinces, these 
four : Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and the fleet. Towards the end of 
Februrary the deputies returned from Macedonia, and gave 
an account of the successful enterprises of Perseus during the 
preceding summer, and of the great fears which had taken 
possession of the allies of the Roman people, on account of 
so many cities being reduced under the King's power. They 
reported, that '^ the consul's troops were very thin, in con» 
sequence of leave of absence being granted to great num- 
bers, with the view of gaining the good will of the men ; 
the blame of which the consul laid upon the military tri- 
bunes, and they, on the other hand, on the consul. The dis- 
grace sustained through the rashness of Claudius," they re- 
presented as ^*' not so considerable as was supposed '; because, 
of the men^ who were lost very few were natives of Italy, the 
greatest part being the soldiers raised in that country by an 
irregular levy." The consuls elect received grders, imme- 
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diately on entering into office, to propose the affairs of Mace- 
donia to the consideration of the senate ; and Italy and Mace- 
donia were appointed their provinces. An intercalation was 
made in the calendar of this year, intercalary calends being 
reckoned on the third day after the feast of Terminus. There 
died of the priests during this year, Lucius Flaminius, oug^r, 
and two pontiffs, Lucius Furius Philus*, and Caius Livius 
Salinator. In the room of Furius, the pontiffs chose Titus 
Manlius Torquatus, and in that of Livius, Marcus Servilius. 
XII. In the beginning of the ensuing year, the new con- 
suls, Quintus Marcius and Cneius Servilius, hav- 
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ing proposed the distribution of the provinces for gr iaq* 

consideration, the senate voted that they should, 
without delay, either settle between themselves about Mace- 
donia and Italy, or cast lots for them ; and that, before the 
lot should decide this matter, and while the destination of 
each was uncertain, lest interest might have any influence, 
the supplies of men, requisite for each province, should be 
ordered. For Macedonia were voted six thousand Roman 
foot and six thousand of the Latine allies,, two hundred and 
fifty Roman horse, and three hundred of the allies. The old 
soldiers were to be discharged, so that there should be in each 
Roman legion no more than six thousand foot and three hun- 
dred horse. The number of Roman citizens, which the other 
consul was to eidistfor a reinforcement, was not precisely de- 
termined ; there was only this limitation mentioned, that he 
diould raise two legions, each of them to contain five thou- 
sand two hundred foot, and three hundred horse. Of Latine 
infantry, a larger number was decreed to him than to his col- 
league ; no less than ten thousand foot, with six hundred 
horse. An order was given for raising four other legions, to 
serve wherever occasion might require. The consuls were 
not allowed the appointment of the military tribunes ; they 
were created by the votes of the people. The Latine con- 
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fedenites were ordered to fttmish sixtees rhoiiiiaiid foot and 
oiie thousand horse. This force was intended only to be kept 
in readiness, to march out should any exigency demand it* 
Macedonia engrossed the greatest share of the senate's at* 
tention ; they ordered^that one thousand Roman citizens, of 
the rank of fireedmen, should be enlisted in Italy, as seamen, 
to man the fleet, and the saiAe number in Sicily ; and that 
the praetor, to whose lot the government of the latter province 
fell, should take care to carry these over to Macedonia, to 
whatever place the fleet should be stationed at. To recruit 
the army in Spain, three thousand Roman foot and three 
hundred horse were voted. With regard to that army, too^ 
the number of men in each legion was limited to five thou- 
sand foot and three hundred and thirty horse. Besides these, 
the prsetor, to whose lot Spain should fall, was ordered to 
levy from the allies four thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. 

XIII. I am well aware, that, through the same disregard 
to religion, which has led men into the present prevailing 
opinion, of the gods never giving portents of any future 
events, no prodigies are now either reported to government, 
or recorded in histories. But for my part, while I am wri- 
ting the transactions of ancient times, my sentiments, I know 
not bow, become antique ; and I feel a kind of religious awe, 
which' compels me to consider that events, which the men ctf 
those days, renowned for wisdom, judged deserving of the 
attention of the state and of public expiation, must certainly 
be worthy of a place in my history. From Anagnia two pro- 
digies were reported this year : that a blazing torch was se^n 
in the air ; and that a cow spoke, and was maintained at the 
public expence. ^About the same time, at Mintumie, the sky 
appeared as in a blaze of fire. At Reate, a shower of stones 
fell. At Cumae, the image of Apollo, in the citadel, shed 
tears during three days and three nights. In the city of Rome, 
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the keeper of a temple asserted, that in that of Fortune, a 
snake, with a mane like that of a horse, had been seen by 
many ; and another, that, in the temple of Fortmia Primige- 
nia, on the hiD, a palm sprung up in the court, and that a 
shower of blood fell in the middle of the day. There were 
two others not attended to : one, because it happened in a 
place belonging to a private person ; Titus Marcius Ftgulus 
having reported, that a palm sprung up in the inner court of 
fais house : the other, because it occurred in a foreign plact, 
FregeOse,—* wh^re, in the house of Lucius Atreus, a spear, 
which he had bought for his son, who was a soldier, burned, 
as was said, for more than two hours, yet no part of it was 
Consumed. The decemvirs, ^having consulted the books, 
with regard to the public prodigies, directed, that the consuls 
should sacrifice forty of the larger victims to the deities, 
whom they pointed out ; that a supplication should be per- 
formed ; and that all the magistrates should sacrifice victims 
of the larger kinds, in all the temples, and the people wear 
garlands. All this was performed accordingly. 

XIV. Then was held an assembly, for the creation of cen- 
sors, which office was canvassed for by several of the first 
men in the state ; Caius Valerius Laevinus^ Lucius Postu- 
mius Albinus, Publius Mucius Scsevola, Marcus Junius Bru- 
tus, Caius Claudius Pulcher, and Tiberius Sempronius Grac- 
chus. The two last were created censors by the Roman 
people in assembly. As, on account of the Macedonian war, 
the business of levying troops was deemed of more import- 
ance than usual, the consuls made a complaint to the senate 
against the plebeians, that even the younger men did not 
obey their summons. But, in opposition to them, Caius S«d- 
picius and Marcus Claudius, tribunes of the people, pleaded 
in favour of the plebeians ; asserting, that " the levying of 
soldiers proved difficult, not to the consuls in general, but to 
such consuls as affected popularity ; that these enlisted no 
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man against his inclination ; and that, to convince the Con^ 
script Fathers of the truth of this, the prsetors, who in their 
oftce had less power and authori^, would, with their appro* 
bation, complete the levies." l*hat business was accordingly 
committed to the care of the pretors by an unanimous vote of 
the iienate, not without great murmuring on the part of the 
consuls. The censors, in order to forward it, published, in 
a general assembly, the following notice : that ^^ they would 
make it a rule in conducting the survey, that, besides the 
common oath taken by all citizens, the younger part should 
swear, when challenged, in^ this manner, — You are younger 
than forty-six years, and you shall attend at the levy, pursu* 
ant to the edict of Caius Claudius and Tiberius Sempronius, 
censors ; and this, too, as often as there shall he a levy held 
by any magistrate during the aforesaid censors' continuance 
in office, if you shall not have been already enlisted." Also, 
as there was a report, that n^iny.men, belonging to the le* 
i;ionB in Macedonia, were absent from the army, on leave 
granted by the commanders, without any time limited for 
their netum ^ — ^in order to ingratiate themselves with the sol* 
diers, they issued a proclamation concerning all who had 
been drafted for that country in thd consulate of Publius 
iElius and Caius Popillius, or since that period ; that ^* such 
as were in Italy should, ^fter being first registered by them 
in the survey, repair to Macedonia within thirty days ; and 
that, if any were under the power of a father or grand-father, 
the names of such should be notified to them. That they 
would also make inquiry into the cases of the soldiers who 
had been discharged ; and if any discharge should appear to 
have been obtained through favour, before the regular num- 
ber of campaigns were served, they would ijrder the persons 
so discharged to be enlisted again." In consequence of this 
proclamation, and letters from the censors being dispersed 
through the market-towns and villages, such multitudes of 
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young men fiocked to Rome, that the extrMrdiDaiy crowd 
was even inconvenient to the city. Beside die reinforce- 
ments for the armies, four Irgioqs were raised by the prietor 
Cams Snlpicius, and the levies were completed within eleven 
days. 

XV. The consuls then cast lots for their prdvinces ; Ae 
prfttors, in order to provide for the civil jurisdiction, having * 
determined theirs before. The civil jurisdiction had fallen ^ 
to Caius Sulpicius ; the foreign to Caius Decimius ; Spain, 
to Marcus Claudius Marcellus ; Sicily, to Ser\'ius Cornelius 
Lentulus ; Sardinia, to Publius Fonteius Capito ; and the 
fitrct to Caius Marcius Figulus. Of the consuls, Servius ob- 
tained Italy for his province ; ^uintus Marcius, Macedonia ; 
and, as soon as the Latioe festival could be celebrated, the 
latter set out. Csepio then desired the senate to direct which 
two of the new legions he should takx: with him into Gaul ; 
when they ordered, that the praetors, Caius Sulpicius and 
Marcus Claudius, should give the consul such of the legions, 
which they had raised, as they should think (it. The latter, 
highly oflended at a consul being subjected to the will of 
prstors, adjourned the senate ; and, standing at the tribunal 
of the prcetors, demanded, that, pursuant to the decree, they 
should assign him two legions: but the praetors left the choice 
of' them to the consul. The censors then called over the list 
of the senate. Marcus iEmilius Lepidus was, now, by the 
third censors, chosen prince of die senate. Seven were ex- 
pelled that body. In making the surv ey of the people, they 
discovered how m^any of the soldiers belonging to the army 
in Macedonia were absent, and obliged them all to rettu-n to 
that province. They inquired into the cases of the men who 
had been discharged ; and, when any of their discharges ap- 
peared irregular in respect of time, they put an oath to them 
to this effect ; ** Do you sincerely swear, that you will, with- 
out deceit or evasion, return into the province of Maccdoni«<, 
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according to the edict of the censors Caius Claudius and 
Tiberius Sempronius ?" 

XVI. In the review of the knights they acted with much 
harshness and severity, depriving many of their hcnrses i and, 
after giving this offence to the equestrian orderi they inflamed 
the general displeasure to a higher degree by an edict, which 
ordered, that ^^ no person who had farms of the public re- 
venues or taxes from the censors Quintus Fulyius and Aulus 
Postumitts, should again propose for them, nor should have 
any partnership or connexion in the farms then to be made." 
Although the former farmers made many complaints to the 
senate, yet they could not prevail on that body to interfere, 
and check the power of the censors ; but at last, they found 
a patron of their cause in Publius Rutilius, a plebeian tri- 
bune, who was incensed against the censors in consequence 
of a dispute about a private concern. They ordered a client 
of his, a freed man, to throw down a waU, which stood ap- 
posite to a public building in the sacred street, as being built 
on ground belonging to the public. The citizen appealed to 
the tribunes ; but none of them would interfere except Ru- 
tilius ; when the censors sent to seize his goods, and imposed 
a fine on him in a public assembly. When the present dis- 
pute broke out, and the old revenue farmers had recourse to 
the tribunes, a publication suddenly appeared, in the name of 
one tribune, of a proposed order of the people, that ** all 
leases made of the public revenues and taxes by Caius Clau- 
dius and Tiberius Sempronius should be void: that they 
should all be let anew, and that every person, without dis- 
tinction, should be at liberty to bid for and take them." The 
tribune appointed the day for an assembly to consider this 
matter. When the day came, and the censors stood forth to 
argue against the order, Gracchus was heard with silent at- 
tention ; but when Claudius began to speak,, his voice was 
browned in noise ^ on which he directed the crier to cause 
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silence, th^t he might be heard. This was done ; aod the 
tribune, then, complaintng that the assembly which he had 
summoned was taken out of his rule, and that he was strips 
ped of the privilege of his office, retired from the Capitol, 
where the assembly met.' Next day he raised a violent com- 
motion. In the first place, he declared the property of Ti- 
berius Gracchus forfe\t^d to the gods, for having fined and 
seized the goods of ji person who had appealed to a tribune; 
and for refusing to admit his right of protest. He instituted 
a criminal process against Caius Claudius for the same, de- 
claring his intention to prosecute both the censors for treason; 
and he demanded of Caius Sulpicius, the city pr«etor, that he 
would fix a day for an assembly to try them. The censors 
declared, that they had no objection to the people passing 
their judgment on them as soon as they pleased ; and the 
days for trial of the treason were fixed for the eighth and 
seventh before the calends of October. The censors went 
up immediately to the temple of Liberty, where they sealed 
the books of the public accounts, shut up the office, and dis- 
missed the clerks ; affirming, that they would do no kind of 
public business, until the judgment of the people was parsed 
on them. Claudius was first brought to trial ; and, after eight 
out of the eighteen centuries of knights, and many others of 
the first class, had given sentence agaiqst him, the principal 
men in the state, immediately taking off their gold rings, in 
the sight of the people, put on mourning ; and, in that sup- 
pliant manner, solicited the commons in his favour. Yet, it 
is said, that Gracchus was the chief means of making a change 
in their sentiments ; for, on the commons crying out, on all 
sides, that Gracchus was in no danger, he took a formal oatli, 
that, if his colleague were condemned, he would not wait for 
their sentence on himself, but would accompany him into 
exile. After all, the case of the accused was so np ar being 
desperate, that the votes of eight centuries more would have 
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condemned him. When Claudius was acquitted, the irilniiie 
said, that he had nothing to do with Gracchus. 

XVII. This year, on the Aquikians petitioning, by dieir 
ambassadors, for an addition to the number of their setders, 
the senate ordered one thousand five hundred fiimilies to be 
enrolled for the purpose ; and Titus Annius Luscus, PuUius 
Decius Subulo, and Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, were ap- 
pointed commtsstoners to conduct tfiem. During the same 
year, Caius Pc^Uius and Cneius Octavius, who had been 
sent ambassadors ii^to Greece, read, fii^st at Thebes, and af- 
terwards carried about to all the other states of Peloponne* 
SU9, a decree, ordering, that ^ no person should furnish the 
Roman magistrates widi any thing for the use of the war, 
except what should be directed by a vote of die senate." 
This, besides present satisfaction, afforded the allies a plea- 
ing confidence, with regard to die future, of being relieved 
from the heavy burdens and expences, in consequence of the 
various demands of those magistrates. In the council of 
Achaia, held at Argos, the ambassadors spoke, and were 
heard with sentiments of mutual esteem 2Xkd affecdon ; and 
then, leaving that faithful nation Jn confident assurance of 
lasting prosperity, they crossed over to i£t<dia. No civil war 
had yet broke out in that country ; but mistrust and jealocisy 
universally prevailed, and nothing was heard but reciprocal 
accusations and recriminations. To put a stop to dieae, the 
ambassadors demanded hostages, and, without.waidng to cuse 
the evil effectually, passed on to Acarnania. The Acama- 
nians held a council at Thyrium to give them audience. Here, 
too, there was a struggle between opposite factions 5 some of 
the nobles requiring that garrisons might be placed in their 
cities, to protect them against the madness of those wHo la«* 
boured to engage the nation in favour of the Macedonians ; 
and others, objecting to the measure, as throwing such an 
afiront on peaceful and allied cities, as was practised only on 
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towoa ^ken b war, or engaged in hosttUtiea. Their objec- 
tion waa reckoned reaaonable. From thence the ambassa- 
dora returned to Lariasa, to Hostilius, for by him they had 
been aent. He kept Octavius with him, and aent PoptUius, 
with about a thousand soldiers, ' into winter quarters in 
Ambracia. 

XVUI. Perseus ventured not to go out of Macedonia, lest 
the Romans might make an irrupdon into the kingdom by 
some unguarded quarter ; but, on the approach of the winter 
aolsticc) when the depth of the snow renders the mountains 
between that and Thessaly impassable, be thought the season 
favourable for crushing the hopes and spirits of his neigh- 
bpurs, so as to relieve himself from all apprehension of dan« 
ger from theim while be was employed elsewhere. As Cotys 
and Cephalus, by their sudden defection from the Homans, 
afibrde4 him security on that part of the kingdom which lay 
next to Thrace and £piru8| and a»he had lately subdued the 
Dardanians by arms, he considered that Macedonia was only 
exposed on the side next to Illyria, the Illyrians themselves 
being in motion, and having offered a free passage to the Ro- 
mans. He .hoped, however, that in case of reducing the 
nearest part of Illyria, Gentius himself, who had long been 
wavering, might be brought into alliance with him. Setting 
out, therefore, at the head of ten thousand foot, the greater 
part of whom were soldiers of the phalanx, two thousand 
light infantry, and five hundred horse, he proceeded to Stu- 
bera. Having there supplied himself with com, sufficient for 
many days, and ordered every requisite for besieging towns to 
be sent after him, be continued his march, and on the third 
day encamped before Uscana,the largest city in the Penestian 
country. Before he employed force, be sent emissaries to 
sound the dispositions, sometimes of the commanders, some- 
times of the inhabitants ; for, besides some troops of Illyrians, 
there was a Roman garrison in the place. Perceiving no pros- 
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pect of succeeding by negociation, he resolved to attack the 
town, ^nd made an attempt to take it by storm ; butthou^h 
his men, relieving one another, continued without intermis- 
sion, either by day or night, some to apply ladders to the 
walls; others to attempt setting fire to the gattes, yet the be- 
sieged withstood all the fury of the assault ;'for they had 
hopes that the Macedonians would not be able to endure long 
the violence of the winter in the open field 5 and besides, that 
the Roman army would not give the King so long a respite 
as should allow hini to stay there. But, when they saw the 
machines in motion, and towers erected, their resolution 
failed ; for, besides that they were unequal to a contest with 
his force, they had not a sufficient store of com, or any other 
necessary; as they had not expected a siege. Wherefore, des- 
pairing of being able to hold out,' the R6man garrison sent 
•Caius Carvllius Spoletinus and Caius Afranius to desire Per- 
seus, first, to Sillow the troops to march out with their arms, 
and to carry their effects with them ; and then, if they could 
not obtain that, to receive his promise of their lives and liberty. 
The King promised more generously than he performed ; for, 
after desiring them to march out with their effefcts, the first 
thing he ^id was to take away their arms. ' As soon as they 
left the city, both the cohort of Illyrians, five hundred in 
number, and the inhabitants of Uscana, immediately surren- 
dered themselves and the city. 

XrX. Perseus, placing a garrison in Uscana, carried away 
to Stubera the whole muhitude of prisoners, almost equal to 
his army in number. He then distributed the Romans, who 
amounted to four thousand, besides officers, among several 
cities, to be kept in custody ; and, having sold the Uscanians 
and Illyrians, led back his army to Panestia, with design to 
reduce the city of Oseneus ; which, besides other advantages 
of Its situation, affords a passage into the country of the La- 
be&iians, where Gentius was King. As he passed by a fort, 
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umed Draudacum, which was full of men, a person, well 
acquainted with the country, told him, that ^^ there was no 
use in taking Oeneus unless he had Draudacum in his power ; 
for the latter was situated more advantageously in every res«- 
pect." His army no sooner appeared before it, than all the 
inhabitants agreed to capitulate immediately. Encouraged 
by the early surrender of this place, and perceiving what ter* 
rors his march diffused, by taking advantage of the like fears, 
he reduced eleven other forts to submission. Against a very 
few he had occasion to use force ; the rest submitted volun- 
tarily ; among whom were one thousand five hundred sol- 
diers, who had been stationed there in garrison. Carvilius 
Spoletinus was very serviceable to him in his conferences 
with the garrison, by declaring that no severity had been 
shown to him and his party. At length he arrived at Oseneus, 
which could not be taken without a regular siege, having a 
much greater number of men than the others, with strong 
fortifications. It was inclosed on one side by a river called 
Artatus, and on another by a very high mountain of difficult 
access; circumstances, which gave the inhabitants courage 
to make resistance. Perseus, having drawn lines of circum- 
vallation, began, on the higher' ground, to raise a mound, 
which he intended should exceed the wall in height. By the 
time that this work was completed, the besieged, in their 
many actions, when sallying out to defend their works, or to 
obstruct those of the enemy, had lost great numbers by vari- 
ous chances ; while the survivors were rendered useless by 
wounds, and by continual labour both in the day and night. 
As soon as the mound.was brought close to the wall, the 
royal cohort (the men of which are called Nicators) rushed 
from it into the town, while an jissault was made by scalade 
in many places at once. All the males, who had reached the 
age of puberty, were put to the sword, their wives and chil- 
dren were thrown into confinement, and every thing else was 
VOL. VI. — Y 
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given as booty to the soldiers. Retuinbg dience ^torioas 
to Stubera, he sent, as ambassadors to Gcntiiis,— Pleoratos, 
an niyrian, who lived in exile at his court, and Aputeus, a 
Macedonian, from Benea. Their instructions were, to re* 
present his exploito against the Romans and Dardanians dor- 
ing the preceding summer and winter, and to add the recent 
operations of his winter campaign in lUyria, and to exhort 
Gentius to unite with him and the Macedonians in a treaty 
of friendship. 

XX. They crossed over the top of Mount Scordus, and 
through desert tracts of lUyria, which the Macedonians had 
bnd waste, for the purpose of preventing the Dardanians 
from passing easily into lUyria or Macedonia ; and, at length, 
after undergoing prodigious fatigue, arrived at Scodnu King 
Gentius was at Lissus, to which place he invited the ambas- 
sadors, and lent a favourable ear to their representations, but 
gave them an indecisive answer : that ^ he wanted not inch* 
nation to go to war with the Romans, but was in extreme 
want of money to enable him to enter on such an under- 
taking." This answer they brought to the King, while he 
was busy at Stubera in seUing the prisoners from Illjnia. He 
immediately sent back the same ambassadors, to whom he 
added Glaucias, one of his body guards, but without any 
mention of money ; the only thing that could induce the 
needy barbarian to take a part in the war. Then Perseus, 
after ravaging Ancyra, led back his army, once more, into 
Penestia ; and, having strengthened the garrisons of Uscana, 
and the other fortresses which he had taken in that quarter, 
he retired into Macedonia. 

XXI. Lucius Caelius,.a Roman lieutenant-general, com- 
manded, at that time, in lUy/ia. While the King was in that 
country, he did not venture to stir ; but, on his departure, he 
made an attempt to recover Uscana, in Penestia ; in which, 
being repulsed, with great loss, by the Macedonian garrison, 
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he led back his forces to Lychnidus* In a short time after 
he sent Marcus Trebelims Fregellanus, with a very strong 
force, into Penestia, to receive, hostages from the cities which 
had faithfully remained in friendship. He ordered him, also, 
to march on to the Parthinians, who had likewise covenanted 
to give hostages, and he received them from both nations 
without any trouble : those of the Penestians were sent to * 
ApoUonia ; those of the Parthinians to Dyrrachium, then 
more generally called by the Greeks Epidamnus. Appius 
Claudius wishii^ to repair the disgrace which he had suffer*- 
ed in lUyria, made an attack on Phanote, a fortress of £pi- 
rus ; bringing with him, besides the Roman troops, Atha« 
manian and Thesprotian auxiliaries, to the amount of six 
thousand men s bat he gained no advantage ; for Clevas, who 
had been left- there with a strong garrison, effectually defend- ' 
ed the place. Perseus marched to Elimea, and, after puri- 
iying his army, led it to Stratus, in compliance with an invi* 
tation of the iEtolians. Stratus was then the strongest city 
in ^tolia. It stands on the Ambracian gulph, near the river 
Achelous. Thither he marched with ten thousand foot and 
three hundred horse ; for he did not choose to bring a larger 
party of the latter, on account of the narrowness and rugged- 
ness of the roads. On the third day he came to Mount 
Citium, which he could scarcely climb over, by reason of the 
depth of the snow ; and, afterwards, with difficulty found 
even a place for his camp. Leaving that spot, rather because 
he could not conveniently stay, than that either the road, or 
the weather, was tolerable, the army, after suffering severe 
hardships, which fell heaviest on the beasts of burden, 
encamped on the second day at the temple of Jupiter, called 
Nicsus., After a very long march thence, he arrived at the 
river Aracthus, where the depth of the water obliged him to 
halt until a bridge could be made. As soon as this was . 
finished, he led over his army ; and, having proceeded one 
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day's inarch, met Archidamus, an iEtolian of distinction, who 
proposed delivering Stratus into his hands. 

XXII. On that day Perseus encamped at the bounds of 
the iEtolian territory ; and, on the next, arrived before Stra- 
tus, where, pitching his camp near the river Achelous, he 
expected that the iEtolians would come in crowds, to put 
themselves under his protection ; but, on the contrary, he 
found die gates shut, and discovered that, the very night be- 
fore he arrived, a Roman garrison, under Caius PopiUius, 
lieutenant-general; had been received into the town. The 
nobles, who, while Archidamus was present, had, out of de- 
ference to his authority, submitted to invite the King, as soon 
as he went out for that purpose, had become less zealous, 
and had given an opportunity to the opposite faction to caSk 
in Popillius, with one thousand foot, from Ambracia. At 
the same juncture came also Dinarchus, general of the iEto- 
lian cavalry, with six hundred foot and one hundred horse. 
It was well known that he came to Stratus intending to act 
with Perseus ; but that, with the change of fortune, he had 
changed his mind, and joined the Romans. Nor was Popil- 
lius less on his guard than was requisite among people of 
such fickle tempers. He immediately took into his own keep- 
ing the keys of the gates, with the direction of the guard of 
the walls, removing Dinarchus and the iEtolians, together 
with the young -men of Stratus, into the citadel, under pre- 
tence of garrisoning it. Perseus sounded the garrison, by 
addressing them from the eminences that hung over the up- 
per part of the city, and finding that they were obstinate, and 
even kept him at a distance with tveapons, removed his camp 
to the other side of the river Petitaros, about five miles from 
the town : there he held a council, wherein Archidamus and 
the refugees from Epirus advised, that he should remain 
there ; but the Macedonian nobles argued, that it would be 
wrong to fight against the severity of the season without 
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having magazines of provisions ; in which case the besiegers 
would feel a scarcity sooner than die besieged ; especially, as 
the winter-quarters of the enemy were at no great distance : 
which considerations so much discouraged him,, that he 
marched away into Aperantia. The Aperantians^ in conse* 
quence of the great interest and influence which Archidamus 
|>ossessed among them, submitted to Perseus, with universal 
consent ; and* Archidamus himself was appointed their go- 
vernor, with a body of eight hundred soldiers. 

XXIII. The King then marched into Afacedonia,hismen 
and horses suffering, on the way, hardships no less severe 
than they had encountered on leaving home. However, the 
report of Perseus's march to Stratus obliged Appius to raise 
'the siege of Phanote. Clevas, with a body of active young 
men, pursued him to the foot of a mountain, in a defile al- 
most impassable, killed one thousand men of his disordered 
troops, and took two hundred prisoners. Appius, when he 
got clear of the defile, encamped in a plain named Eicon, 
where he remained for some days. Meanwhile Clevas, be- 
ing joined by Philostratus, governor of Epirus, proceeded 
over the mountains into the lands of Antigonea. The Ma- 
cedonians setting out to plunder, Philostratus, with his party, 
posted himself in ambush. The troops at Antigonea hasten- 
ed out against the straggling plunderers, but, on their flyings 
pursued them with too great eagerness, until they precipitated 
themselves into the valley which was beset by the enemy, 
who killed one thousdhd, and made about one hundred pri- 
soners. Being thus successful every where, they encamped 
near the post of Appius, in order to prevent the Roman 
army from offering violence to any of their allies. Appius, 
finding that he wasted time there to no purpose, dismissed 
the Chaonian and other Epirotes, and with, his Italian sol- 
diers marched back to lUyria ; then, sending the troops to 
their several winter-quarters, in the confederate cities of the 
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Pardiinums, he went home to Rome to perform a sacrifice. 
Perseus recalled from Peneslia ooe thousand foot and two 
hundred horse, whom he sent to garrison Cassandria. His 
ambassadors returned from Gentius with the same answer as 
before. Still he did not giire up his design, but sent embassy 
after embassy, to solicit him ; yet, notwithstanding that he 
was sensible of the powerful support he would find in Gen* 
tius,«jthe Macedonian could not prevail on himself to expaid 
money on the business. #***** 
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Qaintus Marcius Philippus, consul, ^th much difficulty, penetrates into 
Macedoma, and takes seyeral cities. The Rho^ans send an embassy to 
Rome, threatening to aid Perseus, unless the Romans made peace with 
him. Lucius JEmilius PauUus, consul, sent against Perseus, defeats him, 
and reduces all Macedonia to subjection. Before the engagement, Caius 
Sulpilius Gallus, a military tribune, foretells an eclipse of the moon, and 
warns the soldiers not to be 'alarmed at that phenomenon. ' Gentius, 
King of Illyria, vanquished by Aniciua, praetor, and sent prisoner, to- 
gether with his wife and children, to Rome. Ambassadors from Ptolemy 
suid Cleopatra, King and Queen of Egypt, complain of Antiochus making 
war upon them. Perseus, not paying Eumenes, King of Pergamus, and 
Gentius^ King of Illyria, the money he had promised them for their as- 
sistance, is deserted by them. 

!• EARLY in the following spring, the consul Quintus 

Marcius Philippus set out from Rome, with five 

Y R 583 
thousand men, whom he was to carry over to rein- r C 169 

force his legions, and arrived at Brundusium. 
Marcus Popillius, of consular rank, and other young men of 
equal dignity, accompanied him, in quality of military tri- 
bunes, for the legions in Macedonia. Nearly at the same 
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time, Caius Marcius Figulus, the prsetor, whose proviiice 
was the fleet, came to Brundusium ; and, both sailing from 
Italy, made Corcyra on the second day, and Actium, a port 
of Acarnania, on the third. The consul, then, disembarking 
at Ambracia, proceeded towards Thessaly by land. The 
prsetor, doubling Cape Leucate, sailed into the gulph of Co- 
rinth ; then, leaving his ships at Creusa, he went by land also 
through the middle of Baeotia, and, by a quick journey of one 
day, came to the fleet at Chalcis. . Aulus Hostilius at that 
time lay encamped in Thessaly, near Palsepharsalus ; and 
though he had performed no warlike act of any consequence; 
yet he had reformed his troops from a state of dissolute li- 
centiousness, and brought them to exact military discipline ; 
had faithfully consulted the interest of the allies, and de- 
fended them from every kind of injury. On hearing of his 
successor's approach, he carefully inspected the arms, men, 
and horses ; and then, with the army in complete order, he 
marched' out to greet the consul. The meeting was such as 
became their own dignity and the Roman character ; and, in 
transacting business afterwards, they preserved the greatest 
harmony and propriety. The proconsul, addressing himself 
to the troops, exhorted them to behave with courage^ and with 
due respect to the orders of their commander. He then re* 
commended them^ in warm terms^ to the consul^ and^ as soon 
as he had dispatched the necessary affairs^ set off for Rome. 
A few days after, the consul made a speech to his soldiers, 
which began with the unnatural murder which Perseus had 
perpetrated on his brother, and meditated against his &ther; 
he then mentioned ^^ his acquisition of the kingdom by the 
most nefarious practices ; his poisonings and murders ; his 
abominable attempt to assassinate Eumenes ; the injuries he 
had committed against the Roman people ; and his plunder- 
ing the cities of their allies, in violation of the treaty. How 
detestable such proceedings were in the sight of the gods, 
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Perseus woidd fcd^ he sidd, in the issue of his iffiiirs i for 
the gods always favoured righteous and hoooaraUc deaiings ; 
by means of which the Roman state had risen, to its preset 
•saltation." He eompiwed the strength of the Roman pe6- 
ple« whose aisthority was now acknowledged thifooghout the 
whide world, with that of Macedonia ; and the armies of die 
•Be with those of the other ; and then he asked^ ^* was n6t 
the power of Philip, and that of Antiochus, much superior?" 
and yet bodi of ^em had been conquered. 

II. Having animated his soldiers by such eschortations^he 
began to consult on a general plan of operations for the cam* 
paign I being jonied by the pr^tor Caius Marciua, who, after 
receiving the command of the fleet, came thither from Chd- 
cis. It was resolved not to waste time, by delaying longer in , 
Thessaly; but to decamp immediately, and advance into 
Maoedonia ; and that the psstor should exert himself to the 
utmost, that the fleet might appear, at the same time, on the 
enemy's coasts. The pnetor then took his leave ; and the 
consul ordering the soldiers to carry a month's provisions, 
struck his tents, on die tenth day after he received the com- 
nund of the «my, and, potting the troops in motion, nuodbed 
until night. Before he proceeded, he called together his 
guides, and ordered them to explain, in the presende of the 
douncil, by what road each of them proposed to lend him ; 
then, desiring diem to withdraw, he asked the opinion of the 
oooncil, as to what route he should prefer. Some advised 
ike road through Pythium $ others, that over the Cambunian 
mountains) where the consul Hostiliti^ had marched the year 
before ; while others, again, preferred that which passed by 
the side of the lake Ascuris. There was yet befiMre him a 
considerable length of way, which led aUke towards ail of 
these ; the farther consideration of thia matter waa therefore 
postponed until diey should encamp near the place where the 
roads diverged. He then marched into Perrhsebia, and pmt" 
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cd himself between Azorus and Doliche, in order to conuder 
again which was the pveferaUe road/ In the mean-timet 
Perseus, understanding diat the enemy was marching towards 
him, but unable to guess what route he might take, resolved 
to secure all the passes. To the top of the Cambuman moun- 
tains, called by the natives Volustana, he sent ten Aoosand 
light infantry, under the command of Asclepiodotus ; order- 
ing Hippias, with a detachment of twelve thousand Macedo* 
nians, to guard the pass called Lapalhus, near a forf which 
stood over the lake Ascuris. He himself, widi the rest of his 
Wees, lay for some time in camp at DSus ; but afterwards, 
as if he hadjostthe use of his judgment, and was incapable 
of forming any plan, he used to gallop along the coast, with a 
party of light horse, sometimes to Heracleus, sometimes to 
Phila, and then return with the same speed to Dius. 

III. By this time the consid had determined to march 
through the pass near OctolQ|riius, where, as wt have men- 
tioned, die camp of Philip formerly stood. But he deemed 
it prudent to dispatch before him four thousand men, to se- 
cure such places as oHght be useful : the command of diis 
party was given to Marcus Claudius, and Quintus Maicius, 
tile consul's son. The main body followed close after, but 
the road was so steep, rough, and craggy, that the advanced 
party of light troops, with great diflkulty, effected in two 
days a march of fifteen miles ; they then encamped on a spot 
called the tower of Eudieru. Next day they advanced seven 
miles I and, having seized on a hill, at a small distance fran 
the enemy's camp, seQt back a message to the consul, tiiat 
*^ they had arrived witiim sight of the enemy ; and had taken 
post'in a place which was safe and convenient in every res- 
pect ; urging him to join them witii all possible speed." 
This message came to the consul at die lake Ascuris, at a 
time when he was full of anxiety, on account of the badness 
of the road into which he had brought the army, and for the 
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fitte of the smaH fared he had sent forward among the posts 
of the enemy. Hk spiritB were thei^ilbre greatly revived $ 
and; soon effeettng a junction of all his farces, he pitched bis 
camp on the side of Ae bill that had been seized, where the 
ground was the most eommodiotts. Thb hilt was so high as 
to afford a wi^-extended^ prospect, presenting to their eyefr^ 
atone view, not onfy the enemy's camp, which was litlk UKire 
than a nrile distant, but the whole extent of territory to Dins 
and Phila, together wi4i a large tract l»f the sea coast; cir* 
comstances whkh gready enlivened the courage d the sol* 
diers, g^Tiog Aem so near a view ^ the grand theatie of die 
war, of all the King's foites, and of the country of the ene- 
noy. So highly were tiiey animated, that they pressed die 
consul to lead them on' dhe^tl^ ; but, after the fiflttigue riml 
diey had suffered on die road, oife day was set apart for re- 
pose. On thc:tfiitd day, th^ consul, leaving one half of his 
troops to goard the camp, marched against the enemy. 

IV. Hippiaa had been sentby the King, a short time be- 
fore, to msdntain that pass ; and having employed himself, 
since he first saw the*Roman camp on the bill, in preparing 
his men's minds for a bacde, he now wenr forth to meet tl» 
consul's army as it advanced. The Romans came out to bat* 
tie with light armour, as cBd the Macedonians ; light troops 
being the fittest for the kind of fight in which they were ^bout 
to engage. As soon as they met, therefore, they instantly 
discharged their javelins, and many wounds were given and 
received on bodi sides in a dfsorderiy kind of conflict ; but 
few of either party were killed« This opiy roused their cou* 
rage for the fdlowing day, when they would have engaged 
with more numerous forces, and widi greater animosity, had 
there been room to form a line ; buttbe summit of the moun- 
tain was contracted into a ridge so narrow, as scarcely to al- 
low .space for diree files in front ; so that the greater part, 
especially such as carried heavy arms, stood mere spectators 
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of the fight. The figlkf lrwr» even fM lillt)«i^ cIk holl^ 
iiftfiefcyitMdattpcfaidtheflMln^ilM^eaemy; never ooQr 
wferiogeHher the-advaaMge or ditadnutfags of tke gronad, 
pravidkd tbejf coaU but come to ad&oii. That jday^ fOD^ 
greater auariieva ware wotaided ilia» kiHed* wad a^gha p«fc a 
9iaf tp the fliaiMe. . The Boanan geaeral was grcady ar a 
loaa-hovr to ptoceed ^dd ilie third day ; for to tanmi an that 
Mkad hiU vaa tfn|)0faible« and he eoidd sot ratinm whhavt 
diagmce, and even d^ig^^if the MaoadoMai, with the ad* 
vMtage of the giQ«iad, fboukl press ob bis tro0|te w their re«> 
tneat: ha had, thtrrforr,. do other plao left Aaa to persarere 
i« his hold attempt, which Boaactiaftes, ia the iasue, -p? ovaa 
fhf^ visest eoorse. He had, ta fiict, broughr-himself inlD aneh 
a. elt^alim, that if he bad bad to deal with an <mmj^ Uka the 
aactent kiogs of Macedon/he might have snfiered a very ae*> 
vafe defeat. B«it while the King, with his ItDtaanieo, ran op 
and down the shoite a$ Dioa; and, thoo^ ahnost within 
hearing of the Aaut and noise of twelve thousand of his 
forcea, who were engaged, ndtber sent up *fresh men to rs*- 
lieve Ae weary, nor, what was nMist material^ appeared him- 
self in the action ( $ht BMnan. general, notwithstanding that 
he was above sixty years old, and unwieldy diroogh corpo^ 
teooy, pevfonned actively every duty of a commander. He 
persisted with extraordinary rescdution in bi> hold uoder* 
taking ; and, leavii^ PopiUiua to guard the stunmit, nurched 
across, throogh pfaces which would have been impassable, if 
he- had aot sent forward a parfy to open a road. Attains and 
Misagems, withthwaasillary troops of their own nations, 
were ord^ed to protect them, while cleaving the way throu|^ 
the forests. He himself, keeping the cavalry and baggage 
before him, closed the rear with the legbns. 

V. In descending the mountain, the men suffered inexpres- 
siUe fstigue, besides the frequent falling of the cattle and 
their loads, so dmt, before they had advanced qtdte four 
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tniles^ tlKf begv todnnk dot dmr nostcKg^Ue phm mndd 
4>e to fetam, if postiUe, by dM way they came. The de»> 
pImtB cjwaed riaost iw mach ikmf atim ambng die traaps as 
m ADeny ooold ; 'for, when they canw to hnp^esaUe steeps, 
they threw off theiririders, aad^t up each a hideous roar^ 
SW'spMaA terror dirotti^ aH, espeeidly among the hones, 
uasil a ned»od was cbbtitved fer briagiog diem down. They 
fiwiened in die f^rdi^ •<»"^« ^7 fromdie top, two long strong 
posts, dislaBt froan ^di'Other a litdc more then the breadth 
of tdie aniaMA, on whiefar were lastened beaias thirty fcef long^ 
whteh'Strc^ed aihraBS Ae pves^ce, by means of which diey 
lisnn^n kind of bridgie, and <iovered it with eatth ; a little 
hywer, noodier ; then/ a dUrd bridge, with several others one 
after another, wherestjeepsHFerefound. The elephant walked 
fbrwavd on solid footing ; but, t>e£ore he came ta the end, the 
jposU undemsath wem cut, and the Isridge falling, obliged 
Mm^ to slide* dbwn gently to the beginning of the nekt bridge^ 
which some of them performed standing,, others on their 
hannthes. When they arrived atthe levd'of another bridge, 
they- were again csTFicd down, by its fidling in like manner $ 
and this operatton was repeated undl dwy came, to more level 
ground. The Rdnhins advaAcd that day searcdy more than 
seven miles ; and even of this journey litde was performed 
on foot. Their method of proceeding in general was rolling 
th^sekes down, together with dieir arms and baggage, by 
which diey were severely hurt ; insomuch, that even their 
commander, who led them such a march, did not deny, but 
that the whole army might have been cut off by a small party. 
During the night, they arrived at a small plain ; but, as it 
was hemmed in on every side, they could not immediately 
discover whether it was a place of danger or not. However, 
as they had, beyond dieir expectation, at length found good 
footing, they judged it necessary to wait, during the next 
day, in^t deep valley for PopiUius, and the forces left be* 
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hind widi htm ; who^ though the tatrnj gave them no dk- 
torbance, suffered severely froni die 4Mculliet of the grooiid^ 
•*-4dni06t, indeed, as if they had been hatiased by an eatanf. 
.These having j(»ned the main bodyv the whole |noceeded, on 
die third day, through a pslss called by the natives Crili- 
peuce. The road before the^ was>i|ot more easy dian what 
dicy had passed ; but experience had taught diem to auv* 
mount the difficuldes, while diey were supported by move 
comfortable hopes, as they saw nO' enemy .any ^ere, and as 
diey were coming nearer to the sea. On ^ fourth day,diey 
marched down- into the pjatns, where* ^they pitched dim ' 
camp of infantry between Heradeush and Libetbnis, ^ 
greater part being posted on hills, the rest occupying a valley 
and part of die plaiti where the ^valry encamped. 

VI. The King, it is said, .was hashing, when he was in* 
formed of the enemy's approach ; on healing whieh, he started 
up from his seat, in a fright, crying out, that he was. con- 
quered without a battle ; he then rushed out, and afterwards 
condnued in a state of such perturbation, that he could 
neither give any orders, nor form any. plan, hut what hb iean 
dictated, and even these he frequendy akered. Of his two 
most indmate friends, he sent Nidas to Pdla, where his treih 
sure was lodged, with orders to throw all that he found there 
into the sea, and Andronicus to Thessalonica, to bum. die 
dock-yards. At the same dme he recalled Hippias and Aa* 
depiodotus from the places which they had been appointed to 
guard, uid opened every pass to the Romans. He went 
himself to Dius, where, collecdng all the golden aC^tnes, 
that they might not fall a prey to the enemy, he put them on 
board the fleet, which he ordered to remove with all speed to 
Pydna. This behaviour of Perseus was die caiise, that the 
conduct of the consul, in venturing into a situation out of 
which he could not retreat without the enemy's permission, 
although it might have been deemed rash and inconsiderate, 
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yet carried, in feet, die appearance of judicious boldness. 
For there were oiAytwo passes through which the Romans 
could remore from their present situation : one through 
Tempe into Thessaly, the other by Dius itito Macedonia ; 
and both the^ were^ occupied by parties of the King's troops. 
So that if an intrepid commander had^ only for ten days, 
maintained his ground, without yielding to the first appear- 
ance of the Romans^ approach^ they could neither have re* 
treated by Tempe, iior have had any road open for the con- 
veyapce of provisions' finom thence. For Tempe is a pass of 
such a nature,.that9 supposing no obstruction given by an ene- 
my, it is difficult to get through it ; bemg so narrow, for the 
length of five miles, that there is barely room for a loaded 
horse to pass: the precipice^,. also, on both sides are so ab- 
rupt, that is scarcely possible- to look down from them, with- 
4mt a degree of dizziness of' the eyes and head ; while the 
horror of the scene is increased by* the roaring and depth of 
the river Peneus flowing through the middle of the glen. 
This defle,in its nature so dangerous, had, for its security, 
four parties of the King's troops, stationed in diflferent 
places : one netfr Gonnus, at the first entrance ; another in an 
impregnable fortress at Coodylos ; a diird near Lapathus, in 
a place called Chai'ax : and the fourth on the road itself, 
about midway, where the vall^ is narrowest, and which 
might have been easUy defended, even by half a score mqp. 
All possibility either of retreating, or of rieceiving provisions 
through Tempe, bemg cut off, the Romans, m order to return, 
must have crossed over the same mountains from which they 
came down 3 but, even though they might have been able 
to effect thiahfpming unobserved, they never could have 
accomplished it openly, and while the enemy kept possession 
of the heig^ ; and, besides, the difficulties which they had 
already experienced would have precluded bvery hope of the 
kind. In this situation, to which want of caution had brought 
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tkem, they would have no other pko leAdian to force their 
way ioto Matedooia, tiivoogh tha midst of the eneviy poated 
at Dius ; aad, if the gods had not deprtTed the King of Mb 
underatanding, this iTOidd hai^e heen extremely dificuU* For 
the 4pace between the foot of Mount Oljaapiia and die sea 
is not much more than a mile in breadth ; one half of wfaidi 
is taken up 1^ the movthof the mer BapfairusY which faram 
a large morass, and, of the retnaining phdo^a great share is 
occupied by the town and <he temple of Jupiter ; the rest, 
being a very small apace, mi|^ have been shut up with a 
trench and rampart of no great length i or, so great was the 
plenty of stones and tinsbcr on the spot, that a wall might have 
been drawn- across, and towers erected^ But the King^s 
judgment was so entirely blinded by the sadden fright, that 
he reflected not upon any one of these circuasatancea ; on the 
contrary he evacuated att his strong posts, leavingthemopen 
to the enemy, and fled bilcfc to Pydna. 

VII* The consid, perceiving that the eneai^'s total want 
of courage and conduct presented him a inoat fiMrourabk 
prospect, not only of safety, but of success, seat bach a mes- 
sei^r to Larissa, with orders to Spurius Lucvetina to seize 
on the deserted forts about Tempe i then, sesding ferwaid 
Foptllius, to examine att the posses round Dius, atid leaning 
that all was clear, bemarchrd in two dayt to dutt town, or> 
4f ring the camp to be pitched under the- walla of the tern* 
pie, that no viobtion might be offered ix> that sacnid place. 
He went himself into the city i and seeing i^ though not 
Iftrge, yet highly omamenced with public buildings and abun* 
dance of statues, and remarkably weU ' fortified, he could 
scarcely believe that a place of such importanee had been 
abandoned, without a design to cover some stratagem. He 
waited, therefore, one day, to examine all the country round ; 
then he decamped ; and, suppoMng that he should find plenty 
of corn in his way, advanced to a river called the lVIitys» 
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On the day foUowing^ conliouiDg bis march, he received the 
▼olimtary surrender of the city of Agassa ; whereupon, in 
order to gain the good opinion of the rest of the Macedo« 
nians, he contented himself with receiv.ing hostages, assuring 
ibt inhabitants, that he would leave them their city without 
a garrison, and that they should live free from taxes, and un« 
der their own laws. Proceeding thence one day's march, he 
encamped at the river Ascordus ; but, finding that the far- 
ther he removed from Thessaly, the greater was the scarcity 
of every thing, he returned to Dius ; which clearly demon* 
strated how much he must have suffered if he had been shut 
out bom an intercourse with Thessa)iy, since he found it un- 
safe %o go to any great distance frpm it. Perseus, having 
drawn all his forces into one body, and assembled all his 
geneiak, reprimanded severely the commanders of the gar- 
risons, and particularly Hippias, and Asclepiodotus ; assert-^ 
ing, that they had betrayed to the Romans the keys of Ma- 
cedonia ; although, in fact, no one deserved more jusdy^.to 
be blamed for it than himself. The consul, on seeing the 
fleet at sea, conceived hopes that they were coming with pro- 
visions, for every article had now become very dear and very 
scarce : but when the ships came into harbour, he- was in- 
formed, that the transports had been left behind at Magnesia. 
He was then under great perplexity to determine what mea- 
sures to take ; so hard did he find it to struggle with the dif- 
ficulties of bia situation, though not aggravated by any effort 
of the enemy ; when, very seasonably, a letter arrived from 
Lucretius, acquainting him that he w^ in possession of all 
the forts about f empe and Phila, ai^ had found in them 
great plenty of com and other necessaries. 

VIII. This news highly rejoiced the consul ; and he imt- 
mediately removed his quarters from Dius to Phila, in order 
to strengthen that post, and, at the same time, to distribute 
com to the soldiers, on the spot, as the carriage of 4t thence 
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woald be te^ouB. Tbat mioch gave riee to ojiaaoom not at 
sdl liavoiirable to hh nepatation : some said that he fctired 
irom die enemy through fear ; becaoBe, if he had staid, he 
must have risked abaide : others^ Ihat^ not considering Ae 
daily changes produced by fortune in the aflUfs of war, he 
had let slip out of his hands, advantages which threw them- 
selves in his way, and which, in all probability, he could 
never regain. For, by giving up the possession of Dius, he 
at once roused the enemy to action ; who at length saw die 
necessity of endeavouring to recover what he had lost before, 
Hirough his own fault. On hearing of the consul's departure, 
therefore, Perseus marched back to Dius, repaired whatever 
had been destroyed by the Romans, rebuilt the batdedlents 
which they had thrown down, strengthened die fordficadoaa 
aH «*ound, and then pitched his camp within five miles of the 
city, on the hither bank of Enipeus, making use of the river, 
the passage of which was extremely difficult, as a defence to 
his post. The Enipeus, which rises in a valley of Mount 
Olympus, is a'smaU stream during the summer^but is raised 
by the winter rains to a violent torrent, when, as it runs over 
the rocks, it forms furious eddies, and, by sweeping away the 
earth at the bottom into the sea, makes very deep gulphs, 
while the sinking of the middle of the channel renders the 
banks both high and steep. By the help of this river, Per- 
seus thought that he might impede the march of the enemy, 
and perhaps prevent his proceeding my farther during the 
remainder of die summer. In the mean time, the consul sent 
. Popillius, with two thousand men, against Heracleos, about 
five miles from Phila, midway between Diu%aad Tempe,and 
which stands on a steep rock hanging over the river. 

IX. Popillius, before he attacked the town, sent to recom- 
mend to the magistrates, rather to try the honour and cle- 
mency of the Romans than their power ; but this advice wsa 
totally disregarded, the fires in the King^s camp on the 
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Eoipeui bciog now within their tight. The attack was then 
commeiiced by atsaults^ and with works and machines, as 
well on the side facing the sea (fior the ships had been brought 
np close to the shore), as on land. A party of Roman youths 
actually gained possession of the lowest part of the wall, by 
turning to fht purposes of war a kind of sport which they 
were accustomed to practise in the circus. In those times, 
when the present extraTagant fashion of filUng the area with 
beasts'of every kind was yet unknown, it waft customary to 
contrive various kinds of amusements ; for when one chariot 
race and one set of tumblers were exhibited, both the per* 
ibrmances scarcely filled up the space of an hour* Among 
other' diversions, the directors of the games used to intra^ 
dace about sixty young men in arms, sometimes more, whose 
perfennancca were partly a representation of tro^^s gpoing 
dunough the miKtary exercise, and partly a display of more 
accurate skill than appeared in the practice of soldiers, and 
which aj^iroaehed nearer to the mode of fighting used by 
ghKUatoas. After performing various evolutions, they formed 
in a square body, with their shields raised over their heads, 
and closed together, the foremost standing upright, the next 
stooping a little, the diird and fourth lines more and more, 
and so on, undl the hindmost rested on their knees, thus 
compoung a covering in the shape of a tortoise-shell, and 
sloping, like the roof a house. Then two armed men, who 
stood at the distance of about fifty feet, ran forward, and af* 
ter some menacing/flourishes of their arms, mounted over 
die closed shields, from the bottom to the top of this roof ; 
and, treading as steadily as if on solid ground, sometimes 
paraded along the extreme edges of it, as if repelling an 
enemy, and sometimes engaged each other on the middle of 
it* On the present occasion they rmsed the like against a 
part of the wall, and the soldiers, standing thereon, mounted, 
vmtil they were as high as the defendants on the battlemtnts ; 
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these they soon beat off, and the soldiers of two companies 
climbed over into the town. The only difference between 
this and the playful contrivance was, that here the outside 
men in the front and in the two flanks, did not raise their 
shields over their heads, lest they should expose their bodies, 
but held them before them, as in batde ; so that ^e weapons 
thrown at them, from the walls, as they advanced, did them 
no injury, while those tl^it were poured in showers on the 
roof slided doMm the smooth slope to the bottom, without 
doing any mischief. When Heracleus was taken, the consul 
removed his quarters thither, as if he intended to besiege 
Dius ; and, after driving the King thence, to advance to Pi- 
eria. But seeing it time to prepare quarters for the winter, 
he ordered roads to be made for the conveyance of provisions 
from Thessaly, and proper places to be chosen for store- 
houses ; also huts to be built, where the people employed in 

^ bringing the provisions might lodge. 

X. Perseus, having at length recovered his spirits, after 
the /panic with which he had been seized, began to wish that 
obedience had not been paid to the orders which he had given 

' in his ftight, to throw the treasures at Pella into the sea, and 
to bum the naval arsenals at Thessalonica. Andronicus, in- 
deed, whom he had sent to Thessalonica, deferred the eze- 
cuticm of his order, leaving him time for repentance, which 
accordingly took place ; but Nicias, less provident, threw 
into the sea what treasure he found at Pella i his error, how- 
ever, turned to be not without remedy, inasmuch as the 
greatest part of that treasure was brought up again by divers. 
Nevertheless, Perseus was so very much ashamed of his ter- 
ror on the occasion, that he caused the divers to be privately 
put to death, together with Andnmicusand Nicias, that there 
might be no living witness of such dastardly conduct. In the 
mean time, Caius Marcius, with the fleet, sailed from Hera- 
cleus to Thessalonica. Landing his men, he made wide de- 
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predations on the country ; and, when the troops from the 
city came out against him, he defeated them in several ac- 
tions, and drove them back in dismay within their walk. He 
even alarmed the city itself ; but the townsmen, erecting en- 
gines of every kind, wounded, with stones thrown from them, 
not only such as straggled carelessly near the walls, but even 
those who were on board the ships. He therefore re-embark- 
ed his troops ; and, giving up the design of besieging Thes- 
aalonica, proceeded thence to iEdia, fifteen miles distant, si- 
tuated opposite to Pydna, in a fertile country. After ravaging 
the lands in that quarter, he coasted along the shore until he 
arrived at Antigonea. Here his troops landed, and for some 
time carried their depredations through all the country round, 
putting a great deal of booty on board the ships ; but after- 
wards, a party of Macedonians, consisting of foot and horse 
intermixed, feU upon them as they straggled, put them to a 
precipitate flight, and, pursuing them to the shore, killed near 
five hundred, and took as many prisoners. Extreme neces-* 
sity, on finding themselves hindered from regaining their ves- 
sels, roused the courage of the Roman soldiers, filling them 
with despair of any other means of safety than by resistance, 
and with. indignation at their disgrace. They reneired the 
fight on the shore, assisted by the seamen ; and here about 
. two hundred Macedonians were killed, «nd a like number 
taken. From Antigonea the fleet sailed on to the district of 
Pallene, where a descent was made for the purpose of plun- 
dering. This district belonged to the territory of Cassandrea, 
and was by far the most plentiful of any at whicl> they had 
yet touched on the coast. There they were met by King 
Eiimenes, who came from Elea with twenty decked ships ; 
and King Prusias also sent five of the like kind thither. 

XI. Such a large accession of strength encouraged the . 
praetor to lay inege to Cassandrea. This city was built by 
King Cassander, in the pass which connects the territory ofv 
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PaOene with Um rest of Macedonia. It is washed on one aide 
by the Toronsan, on another by the Macedonian sea ; for it 
stands on a neck of land whidb stretehes into the ocean, and 
rises in the part opposite Magnesia, to a height equal to tfart 
of Mount Athos, formbg two unequal promontories, the 
larger called Posideuin, the smaller Canastranira. The be- 
siegers formed their attackis oa two different sides : the Ro* 
man general, at a place called CUt»« drew a trench from the 
Macedonian to the Toronsan sea, to which he added pointed 
palisades, to cut off the communication $ while, on the other 
side, next to the Euripus, Eumenes carried on his attack. 
The Romans underwent a vast deal of labour in filling up a 
trench, which Perseus had dug in the way ; and, on the pne« 
tor inquiring where the earth that had been taken out of it 
WAS thrown, as he saw no heaps of it any where, some arehes 
were Ahown hiip that were closed up with it, not of equal 
thickness with the old wall, but with a single row of brick. 
On this, he formed the design of opening a way into the city, 
1^ breaking through that wall ; and he hoped to be able to 
effect this before it should be discovered, if, by assaulting 
another part by scalade, and raising a tumult there, he couU 
divert the attention of the besieged to the defence of the place 
attacked. There were in garrison at Cassandrea, besides the 
younger inhaUtantos who formed no contemptible body, eig^t 
hundred Agrians imd two thousand lUyriaas from Penestia, 
sent thither by Pleuratus, and the men of both countries were 
remarkably warlike. While these were busy in defending 
the walls, and the Romans using their utmost efforts to scale 
them, in an instant of time the arches were broken down, and 
the city laid open ; and if those who effected this had been 
armed, they must have immediately become masters of the 
town. When the soldiers were told that this work was ac- 
complished, they were so elated with joy, that they raised a 
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sudden shottt, expecting to force their way in at tevtral dif- 
ferent places. 

XII. At first the ei^eniy wondered what this sudden ahout 
could mean $ but when Pytho and PUlip^ the commandera 
of the garriscHi, were told that the city was laid open, diejr 
eottckided that every advantage resultitig from that event 
would be in iavour of whichever party should make the first 
charge ; and, therefore, they sallied out, with a strong body 
of Agrians and lUyrians, who, while the Romans were com- 
ing together from various pants, and endeavouring to form 
ibeir battalions to. march into the city, attacked them thus 
disordered and irvegolar : and, quickly rontiag them, diiove 
them to the trench, into which they were tumbled, in heaps, 
one over another. About six hundred were killed in thia 
action, and almost every one that was found between the wall 
and the trench was wounded.. The blow meditated by the^ 
prfttor, having thus recoiled on himself, damped his spirit 
Soft any other attempts ; and, as Eumenes made litde or no 
progress, though be carried on his operations both by hmd 
and sea, they concurred in a resolution to strengthen dieir 
guards, in order to prevent the introduction of any reinforce* 
ment from Macedonia ; and, since they had not succeeded by 
assault, to carry on the siege by regular approaches. While 
Aey were adjusting matters, according to thu plan, ten barks, 
belonging to Perseus,, sent fit>m Thessalonica, with a chosen 
body of Gallic auxiliaries, observing the enemy's ships lying 
at anchor in the road, took advantage of the darkness of the 
night, and, keeping as close to the shore as possible, in a single 
Une, effected their passage to the city. Intelligence of this 
new addition of force obliged both the Romans and Eumelies 
to raise the siege. They then sailed round the promontory, 
and brought the fleet into the harbour of Toron. This town, 
also, they intended to besiege ; but, perceiving that it had a 
strong garrison to defend it, they dropped the design, and 
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proceeded to Demetrias. When they approached this place, 
they saw the fortifications fully manned, they therefore sailed 
on, and brought the fleet into harbour at lolcos, intending, 
after ravaging the country there, to proceed to the siege of 
Demetrias. 

XIII. In the mean time, the consul, not to lie inactive, sent 
Marcus Popillius, with five« thousand men, to reduce the city 
of Melibcea. This city stands at the foot ^ of Mount Ossa, 
where it stretches out into Thessaly, and is very advantage- 
ously situated for commanding Demetrias. The towns-peo- 
ple were terrified by the i4>proach of the enemy ; but, soon 
recovering from the fright occasioned by thej unexpectedness 
of the event, they ran hastily in arms to the gates and walls, 
to those parts where they apprehended an attack ; so as to 
cut oflF from the enemy all hope of taking the place by an 
immediate assault. The Romans, therefore, made prepara- 
tions for a siege, and began their works for making the ap- 
proaches. When Perseus was informed of this, md that the 
fleet lay at lolcos, intending to proceed thence to attack De- 
metrias, he sent Euphranor, one of his generals, with two 
thousand chosen men, to Meliboea. His orders were, that, if 
he could compel the Romans to retire from before the place, 
he should then march secretly into Demetrias, before the 
enemy should bring up their troops from lolcos. As soon 
as the force employed against Mdiboa beheld him on the 
high grounds, they abandoned their works in great conster- 
nation, and set them on fire. Thus was Melibcea relieved, 
and Euphranor marched instantly to Demetrias. His arrival 
gave the townsmen full confidence that they should be able, 
not'only to defend their walls, but to protect their lands, also, 
from depredations ; and they made several irruptions on the 
straggling parties of die plunderers, not. without success. 
However, the prsetor and the King rode round the walls to 
view the situation of the city, and try wheAer thej?; might 
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attempt it on any side, either by storm or works. It was 
reported, that some overtures of friendship between Eumenes 
and Perseus were here agitated, through Cydas, a Cretan, 
and Antimachus, governor of Demetrias. It is certain, that 
the armies retired from Demetrias. Eumenes sailed to the 
consul ; and, after congratulating him on his success in pene- 
trating into Macedonia, went home to Pergamus. Marcus 
Figulus, the praetor, sent part of his fleet to winter at Scia- 
thus, and with the remainder repaired to Orenm in Eubcsa ; 
judging that the most convenient place for sending supplies 
to the armies in Macedonia and Thessaly. There are very 
different accounts given respecting King Eumenes : if Va- 
lerius Antias is to be believed, he neither gave any assistance 
with his fleet to the praetor, though often solicited by letters'; 
nor did he part with the consul in good humour, being of- 
fended at not being permitted to lie in the same camp with 
him ; he says, too, that he could not be prevailed on even to 
leave the Gallic horsemen that he had brought with him. 
But his brother Attains remained with the consul, and in 
the constant tenor of his conduct evinced a sincere attach- 
ment and an extraordinary degree of zeal and activity in the 
service. 

XIV. While the war was proceeding thus in Macedonia, 
ambassadors came to Rome, from a chieftain of the pauls 
beyond the Alps, whose name is said to have been Balanos, 
but of what tribe is not mentioned. They brought an offer 
of assistance towards the war in Macedonia. The senate 
returned him thanks, and sent him presents, — ^a golden chain 
of two pounds weight, golden bowls to the amount of four 
pounds, a horse completely caparisoned, and a suit of horse* 
man^s armour. Afterwards, the Gauls, ambassadors from 
Famphylia, brought into the senate-house a golden crown, of 
the value of twenty thousand Philippics, and requested per- 
mission to deposit it, as an (Bering, in the shrine of Jupiter 
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mipremely good and great, and to offer sacrUice in the Capi« 
tol, which was granted. The said ambamadors having ex* 
pressed a wish to renew the treaty of friendship, a gracious 
answer was given, and a present was made to each of two 
thousand Mset^. Then audience was given to the ambassa- 
dors of King Pnisias ; and, a litde after, to those of the 
Rhodians. The subject of both these embassies was the 
same, but their manner 'of treating it was widely different 
The purpose of both was, to effect a peace with King Per* 
seus. The address of Prusias consisted of intreaties radier 
than demands ; for he declared, that ^* he had hitherto sup- 
ported the cause of the Romans, and Would continue to sup- 
port it. But, on Perseus sending ambassadors to him, on 
the subject of putting an end to the war with Rome, he had 
promised them to become a mediator with the senate :*^ and 
he requested that, ^ if they could prevail on themselves to 
lay aside their resentment, they would allow him some share 
of merit in the re-establishment of peace.** Such was the 
discourse of the King^s ambassadors. The Rhodians, after 
ostentatiously recounting their many services to the Roman 
people, and arrogating to thetaiselv/s rather the greater share 
of its successes, particularly in the case of King Antioehus, 
proceeded in this manner ; that, ^ at a time when peace sub- 
sisted between the Macedonians and Romans, they likewise 
commenced a frieifdship with King Perseus, which they had, 
since, unwillingly broken, without having any reason to com- 
plain of him, but merely because it was the desire of the Ro« 
mans to draw them into a confederacy in the war. For three 
years past, they felt many inconveniencies from the war. In 
consequence of the interruption of commerce, and the loss 
of their port duties and provisions, their island was distress- 
ed by a general scarcity. When their countrymen could no 

• Q. ^ 2d. 
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longer MiiFctr this, they had «ent olher ambasaadors into Ma* 
icedonia, to Peraeus, to warn him that it was th« wish of the 
Khodians .that he should conclude a peace with the Romans, 
and had seat them to Rome with the same message. The 
Rhodians would afterwards consider what measures they 
should judge proper to be taken agiunst either party that 
should obstruct a pacification.'' I am convinced that no per- 
aoo, even at the present time, can hear or read such expres- 
aions without indignation ; we may, then, easily judge what 
amotions .they produced in the minds of the senators. 

XV. According to the account of Claudius,'no answer was 
.given ; and the senate only diraaed a decree to be read, by 
which the Roonan people ordered that the Cariaos and Ly* 
cians should enjoy independence ; and that a letter should be 
sent immediately to each o£ those nations, acquainting them 
Hhcrewith. On hearing which, the principal ambassador, 
•.wrhose arrogant demeanour, just before, seemed to hold the 
aenate in contempt, sunk into abject despondency. Other 
writers say, that an answer was given to this effect : ^^ That, 
Jrt the commencement of the present war, the Roman people 
had learned, from unquestionable authority, that the Rho* 
vdians, in concert with King Perseus, had formed secret 
machinations against dieir commonwealth ; and that, if that 
matter had been doubtful hitherto, the words of their ambas- 
sadors, just now, had reduced it to a certainty ; as, in gene- 
xal, treachery, though at first sufficiendy cautious, yet, in the 
end, betrays itself. The Rhodians, by their messengers, had 
acted the part of arbiters of war and peace throughout the 
world : at their nod the Romans must take up arms and lay 
them down ; and must soon appeal, not to the gods, but to 
the Rhodians, for their sanction of treaties. And was this 
indeed the case ; that, unless their orders were obeyed, and 
the armies withdrawn from Macedonia, they would consider 
what measures they should take^ What the Rhodians might 
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determine, they themselves knew best ; but the Roosan fto^ 
pie, as soon a& the conquest of Perseus shooU be compfeted^ 
an event which they hoped was at no great distance, would 
most certainly consider how to make due retribution to each 
state, according to its deserts in the course of the war." Ne-> 
vertheless the usual presents of two thousand asse^ each were 
sent to the ambassad(H*s, whic^ they did not accept. 

XVI. Then were read letters from the consul Quintua 
Marcius, informing the senate, that ^* he had passed the 
mountains, and penetrated into Macedonia ; that the prsetor 
had collected there, and procured from other places, stores of 
provisions for the approadiing winter; and that he had 
bought from the Epirots twenty thousand measures of wheats 
ten thousand of barley, the price of which he desired might 
be paid to their ambassadors in Rome : that clothing for the 
troops must be sent from Rome ; and that he wanted about 
two hundred horses, which he wished to be Numidian; 
where he was, he could procure none." The senate decreed, 
that every thing should be done as desired in the consul's 
letter. The prstor, Cains Sulpicius, agreed with contractors 
for conveying into Macedonia six thousand gowns, thirty 
thousand tunics, and the horses, all which were to be approved 
by the consul ; and he paid the Epirot ambassadors the price 
of the corn. He then introduced to the senate, Onesimus, 
son of Pytho, a Macedonian of distinction. He had always 
advised the King to peaceable measures, and recommended 
to him, that, as his father Philip had, to the last day of his 
life, made it an established rule to read over, twice every day, 
the treaty concluded with the Romans, so he should, if not 
daily, yet frequently, observe the same practice. Finding 
that he could not dissuade him from war, he at first absented 
himself on various pretences, that he might not be present at 
proceedings which he could not approve. But at last, hav* 
ing discpvered that suspicions were harboured against him. 
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and hints thrown out of charging him with treason, he went 
over to the Romans, and was of great service to the consul. 
When he was introduced into tiie senate-house, he mentioned 
these circumstances, and the senate thereupon decreed that 
he should be enrolled in the number of their allies ; that am- 
ple accommodations should be provided for him ; also, a 
grant of two hundred acres of land, in that part of the Ta- 
rentine territory which was the public property of the Roman 
people ; with a house in Tarentum. The charge of executing 
all which was committed to Caius Decimius, the pr«tor. On 
the ides of December, the censors performed the general sur* 
yey with more severity than usuaL A great many were de- 
prived of their horses, among whom was Publins RutSlius, 
who, when tribune of the people, had carried on a violent 
prosecution against them ; he was, besides, degraded from 
his tribe, and disfranchised. In pursuance of a decree of the 
senate, one half of the taxes of that year was paid by the 
quaestors into the hands of the censors, to defray the expen- 
ses of public works. Tiberius Sempronius, out of the money 
assigned to him, purchased for the public, the housebf Pub- 
lius Africanus, behind the old house, near the statue of Ver- 
tumnus, with the butchers* stalls and shops adjoining ; where 
he built the public court-house,- afterwards called the Sem- 
pronian. 

XVII. The end of the year now approached, and people's 
thoughto were so deeply engaged by the war in Macedonia, 
that the general topic of their conversation was, what con* 
suls they should choose, to bring that war, at length, to a Con- 
clusion. The senate, therefore, passed an order, that Cneius 
Servilius should come home, to hold the elections. Sulpicius, 
the praetor, sent the order of the senate to the consul ; and, 
in a few days after, read his answer in public^ wherein he 
promised to be in the city before the * ♦ day of * * ♦. 
The consul came in due time, and the election was finished 
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oo the day appointed. The consuls chosen were^ Lucius 
iEmilius PauUus, a second time, fourteen years after his first 
consulship, and Caius Licinii«s Crassus. Next day, the fol- 
lowing were a|^inted pnetors : Cneius Babius Tampbilus, 
I«ucius Anicitts GaUus, Cneius Ocuvius, Publius Fonteius 
Balbus, Marcus ^butius £lva, and Caius Papirius CaHx>. 
.The senate's anxiety about the Macedonian war stimulated 
them to more than ordinary expedition in all their proceed- 
ings i they therefore ordered, that the magistrates elect 
should immediately cast lots for their provinces, that it might 
iie known which consul was to have the command in Mac^ 
jdonia, and which pnstor Aat of the fleet ; in order that the|r 
might, without loss of time, consider and prepare whatever 
was requisite for the service, and consult the senate on aajr 
point where their direction was necessary. They voted, that, 
^ on the magistrates coming into office, the Latine festival 
should be celebrated as early as the rules of rdigbn permit- 
.ted ; and that the consul, who was to go into Macedonia, 
should not be detabed on account of it." When these orders 
were passed, Italy and Macedonia were named as the pro- 
vinces for the consuls ; and for the praetors, besides the two 
jurisdictions in the city, the fleet, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia. 
As to the consuls, Macedonia fell to ^milius, Italy to Lir 
cinius. Of the prsetors, Cneius Baebius got the city juris- 
diction ; Lucius Anicius the foreign, under a rule to go 
wherever the senate should direct; Cneius Octavius, the 
fleet; Publius Fonteius, Spain; Marcus i£butius, Sicily; 
and Caius Papirius, Sardinia. 

XVIII. It immediately became evident to all, that the 
conduct of Lucius ifimilius, in the prosecution of the war, 
would. not be deficient in vigour ; for, besides the well-known 
energy of his character, his thoughts were turned, with un- 
remitting attention, solely on the business relative to that war. 
la the first place, he requested the senate to send commis- 
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sioncTs into Macedonia, to review the armies and the fleet, 
and to bring authentic information reapecting the wants both 
of the land and sea forces '; to make what discoveries they 
could respecting the stite of the King's forces ; and to leant 
how much of the country was in our power, how much ih 
that of the enemy ; whether the Rothans^ were still encamped 
among the woods and mountains, or had got clear of all the 
diflicuk passes, and were come down into the plains ; who 
were faithful dties to us, who were doubtful, and ready to 
join either party that fortune favpured, and who w^re avowed 
enemies ; what store of provisions was prepared', and whence 
new supplies might be brought by land carriage, whence by 
the fleet ; and what progress had been made during the last 
campaign, either on land or sea. For he thought, that, by 
gaining a thorough knowledge of all these particulars, the 
plans for future proceedings might be constructed on sure 
giDunds. The senate directed the consul Cneius Servilius to 
send as commitoioners, into Macedonia, such persons as 
should be approved of by Lucius iEmilius. Cneius Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, Aulus Licinius Ncrva, and Lucius Bse- 
bius, were commiss(ioned accordingly, and they began their 
journey two days after. Towards the close of this year it 
was reported that two showers of stones had fallen, one in 
the territory of Rome, the other in that of Veii ; and the 
nine days solemnity was performed. Of the priests, died 
this year, Publius Quintilius Varus, flamen of Mars, and 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, decemvir, in whose room was 
substituted Cneius Octavius. It has been remarked, as an 
instance of the increasing magnificence of the times, that, in 
the Circensian games, exhibited by Publius Cornelius Sci- 
pio Nasica and Publius Lentulus, curule aediles, sixty-three 
panthers, with forty bears and elephants, made a part of the 
show. 
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XIX. At the beginning of the following year, Lucios 
iEmilius PauUus and Cains Licinius* consuls, 

Y R '584. 

B C 168 ^^^^'^S commenced their administration on the 
. ides of March, the senators were impatient co 
hear what propositions were to be laid before them, particu- 
larly with respect to Macedonia, by the consul to whose lot 
^ that province had fallen ; but Paullus siud, that he had as 
yet nothing to propose to them, the commissioners not bebg 
returned : that ^ they were then at Brundusium, after having 
been twice driven back to Djrrrachium in attempting the pas- 
sage : that he intended, shortly, to propose the business of 
his province to their consideration, when he should have ob- 
tained the information which was previously necessary, and 
which he expected within very few days." He added, that, 
^^ in order that nothing should delay his setting out, the day 
before the calends of Api41 had been fixed for the Latine fes- 
tival ; after finishing which solemnity, he and Cneius Octa- 
viu»^ would begin their journey as soon as the senate should 
direct: that, in his absence, his colleague Caius Licinius 
would take care that every thing necessary to be provided, 
or sent to the army, should be provided and sent ; and that, 
in the mean time, audience might be given to the embassies 
of foreign nations." The usual sacrifice being duly offered, 
the first introduced were ambassadors from Alexandria, sent 
by King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra. They came into 
the senate-house dressed in mourning, with their hair and 
beard neglected, holding in their hands branches of olive ; 
there they prostrated themselves, and their discourse was 
even more piteous than their dress. Antiochus, King of 
Syria, who had formerly been a hostage at Rome, had lately, 
under the honourable pretext of restoring the elder Ptolemy 
to the throne, made war on his younger brother, then in pos- 
session of Alexandria; and having^ gained the victory, in a 
sea-fight off Pelusium, and thrown a temporary bridge across 
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the Nile, he led over his army, and laid siege to Alexandria 
itself, to the great terror of the inhabitants ; so that he seem- 
ed dmost on the point of taking possession of that very 
opulent kingdom. The aml>a8sadors, after complaining of 
these proceedings, besought the senate to succour those 
^princes, the faithful friends of their empire. They said, that 
**' ailth had been the kindness of the Roman people to Anti- 
ochus, such its influence over all kings and nations, that, if 
they only sent ambassadors, to give him notice that the senate 
were displeased at war beii^g made with princes in alliance 
with them, he would instantly retire from the walls of Alex- 
andria, and lead his army home into Syria. But, if this were 
not done, Ptolemy and Cleopatra would soon come to Rome 
in the character of dethroned exiles, which must excite some 
degree of shame in the Roman people, for having neglected 
to succour them in their extreme distress.*' The senate were 
so much aflfected by the supplications of the Alexandrians, 
that th«y immediately sent Caius Popillius Laenas, Caius 
Decimius, and Caius Hostilius, ambassadors, to put an end 
to the dispute between those kings. Their instructions were, 
to go first to Antiochus, then to Ptolemy ; and to acquaint 
them, that, unless hostilities were stopped, whichever party 
should give cause to their continuance, must expect to be 
considered by the senate as neither a friend nor an ally. 

XX. These ambassadors * set out, within three days, in 
company with those of Alexandria ; and, on the last day of 
the feast of Minerva, the c<9^hnissioners arrived from Ma- 
cedonia. Their coming had been so impatiently wished for, 
that, if it had not been very late in the day, the consuls would 
have assembled the senate immediately. Next day the senate 
met, and received the report of the commissioners. They stat- 
ed, that ^ the army had been led through pathless and difficult 
wilds into Macedonia, with more risk than advantage : that 
Pieria, to which its march had been directed, was then pon.- 
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aessed by the King ; and the two camps so close to eadi 
other, as to be separated only by the river Enipeus : that the 
King was not disposed to fight, nor was out general strong 
enough to compel him ; and, besides, that the severity of the 
winter had interrupted all military operations : that the sol* 
diers were maintained in idleness^ and had not com sufficient 
for more than six days : that the force of the Macedonians 
was said to mount to thirty thousand effective men : that if 
Appius Claudius had a sufficient force a^t Lychnidus, the 
King might be perplexed by his standing between two 
enemies ; but that, as the case stood, both Appius, and the 
troops undier his command, were in the utmost danger, un- 
less either a regular army were speedily sent thither, orthey 
were removed thence. From the camp," they stated that 
^* they had gone to the fleet ; where they learned, that many 
of the seamen had perished by sickness ; that others, par- 
ticularly such as came from Sicily, had gone off to their own 
homes ; and that the ships were in want of men, while those 
who were on board had neither pay nor clothing: that 
Eumenes and his fleet, as if driven thither accidentally, ha4 
both come and gone away without any apparent reason ; nor 
did the intentions of that King seem to be thoroughly set* 
tied.'' While their report stated every particular in the con- 
duct of Eumenes as dubious, it represented Attalus as steady 
and faithful in the highest degree. 

XXL After the commissioners were heard, Lucius iEmi- 
lius said, that he then proposed for consideration the busi- 
ness of the war ; and the senate decreed, that '* tribunes for 
eight legions should be appointed, half by the consuls, and 
half by the people ; but that none should be named for that 
year who had not held some office of magistracy : that, out 
of all the military tribunes, Lucius iEmilius should select 
such as he chose for the two l^ions that were to serve in 
Macedonia ; and that, as soon as the Latine festival diould 
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be .finished^ the said consul, widi the prstor Cneius Octavius, 
to whose lot the fleet had faUen, should repair to that pro* 
vince." To these was^ added a third, Lucius Anicius, the 
praetor who had the foreign jurisdiction ; for it was resolved 
that he should succeed Appius Claudius in the province of 
lUyria, near Lychnidus. The charge of raising recruits was 
laid on the consul Caius Licinius, who was ordered to enlist, 
of Roman citizens, seven thousand foot and two hundred 
horse, and to demand, from the Latine confederates, seven 
thousand foot and four hundred horse ; and also to y^^^ ^^ 
Cneius Servilius, governor of Gaul, to raise there six him- 
dred horse. This force he was ordered to send, with all ex«> 
pedition, into Macedonia, to his colleague. It was resolved, 
that there should be no more than two legions in that pro- 
vince, but that their numbers should be filled up so as that 
each should contain six thousand foot and three hundred 
horse ; and that the rest of the^ foot and horse should be 
placed in the different garrisons ; that such men as were unfit 
for service should be discharged, and that the allies should 
^ be obliged to raise another body of ten thousand foot, and 
eight hundred horse. These were assigned as a reinforce- 
ment to Anicius, in addition to the two legions which he was 
ordered to carry into Illyria, consisting each of five thousand 
two hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; and five thou- 
sand seamen were raised for the fleet. The consul Licinius 
was ordered to employ two legions in the service of his pro-, 
vince, and to add to them ten thousand foot and six hundred 
horse of the allies. 

XXII. When the senate had passed these decrees, the con- 
sul Lucius iEmilius went out from the senate-house into the 
assembly of the people, whom he addressed in a discourse to 
this effect : " Romans, I think I have perceived that your 
congratulations, on my obtaining, by lot, the province of Ma- 
cedonia, were warmer than either when I was saluted consul, 
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or on the da)r of tnj, commencement in office ; for wUch I 
can assign no other reason, than your having conceived an 
opinion, that I shall be able to bring the war with Perseus, 
which has been long protracted, to a conclusion becoming die 
majesty of the Roman people. I trust, that the gods also 
have favoured this disposal of the lots, and will give me their 
aid. That some of these consequences will ensue, I have 
reason to believe ; that the rest will, I have ground^ to ex- 
pect. One thing I know, and take upon me to affirm, with 
certaiqty ; which is, that I will endeavour, by every exertion 
in my power, that the hope which you have conceived of me 
nay not be frustrated. Every thing necessary for the ser- 
vice, the senate has ordered ; and, as it has been resolved, 
that I am to go abroad immediately, and I do not wish to 
delay ; my colleague, Caius Licinius, whose excellent cha- 
racter you well know, will forward every measure with as 
much zeal, as if he himself were to carry on that war. I re- 
quest, that full credit may be given to whatever I shall write 
to you, or to the senate ; but that you will not encourage the 
propagation of rumours unsupported by authority. For, as 
the practice is at present, (and I have observed it to be un- 
commonly frequent, since this year began,) no man can so en- 
tirely divest himself of all regard to common fame, as not to 
let his spirits be damped. In every circle, and, truly, at every 
table, there are people who lead armies into Macedonia ; who 
know where the camp ought to be placed ; what posts oug^t 
to be occupied by troops ; when and through what pass that 
territory should be entered ; where magazines should be 
formed ; how provisions should be conveyed by land and 
sea ^ and when it is proper to engage the enemy, when to lie 
quiet. And they not only determine what is beat to be done, 
but, if any thing is done, in any other manner than what they 
have pointed out, they arraign the consul, as if he were on 
trial before them. These are great impediments to those who 
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have the management of affairs ; for every one cannot en- 
counter injurious reports with the same constancy and- firm- 
ness of mind as Fabius did, who chose to let his own ability 
be questioned through the foify of the people, rather than to 
mismanage the public business with a high reputation. I am 
not one of diose who think that commanders ought at no 
time to receive advice ; on the contrary, 1 should deem that 
man more proud than wise, who regulated every proceeding 
by the standard of his own«ingle judgment. What then is 
my opinion i That commanders should be counselled, chiefly, 
by persons of known talent ; by those who have made the art 
of war their particular study, and whose knowledge is de- 
rived from experience ; from those who are present at the 
scene of action, who see the country, who see the enemy ; 
who see the advantages that occasions offer, and who, like 
people embarked in the same ship, are sharers of the dangeV. 
If,. therefore, any one thinks himself qualified to give advice 
respecting the war which I am to conduct, which may prove 
advantageous to the public, let him not refuse his assistance 
to the state^ but let him come with me into Macedonia. He 
shall be furnished with a ship, a horse, a tent ; even his tra- 
velling charges shall be defrayed. But if he thinks this too 
much trouble, and prefers the repose of a city life to the toils 
.of war, let him not, on land, assume the office of a pilot. 
The city, in itself, furnishes abundance of topics for conver- 
sation ; let it confine its passion for talking within its own 
precincts, and rest assured, that we shall pay no attention to 
any councils, but such as shall be framed within our camp.'^ 
Soon after this speech, the Latine festival being celebrated on 
the day before the calends of April, and the sacrifice on the 
mount affording fiivourable omens, the consul, and Cneius 
Octavius, the prsetor, set out directly for Macedonia. Some 
writers mention, that the consul, at his departure, was es- 
corted by multitudes unusually numerous ; and that people. 
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with confident hope, presaged a conclusion of the Mace* 
doQU|;i war, and the speedy return of the consul, to a glcMi- 
ous triumph. 

XXIII. During these occurrences in Italy, Perseus, though 
he could not, at first, prevail on himself to complete the de* 
Mgn which he had projected, of attaching to his party Gen- 
tius, King of lUyria, on account of the money which would 
be demanded for it ; yet, when he found, that die Romans 
had penetrated through the difficult passes, and that the final 
determination of the war drew near, resolved to defer it no 
longer, and having, by his ambassador Hippias, consented to 
pay three^thousand talents of silver,* provided hostages were 
given on both sides ; he now sent Pantauchus, one of his 
most trusty friends, to conclude the business. Pantauchus 
met the Iltyrian King at Medeo, in the province of Labeas, 
and there received his oath and the hostages. Gentius tike- 
wise sent an ambassador, named Olympio, to require an oath 
and hostages from Perseus. Together with him, came per- 
sons to receive the money ; and, by the advice of Pantauchus, 
to go to Rhodes, with .ambassadors from Macedonia. For 
this purpose, Parmenio and Morcus were appointed. Their 
instructions were, first, to receive the King's oath, the host»- 
ges, and money ; and then to proceed to Rhodes ; and it was 
hoped, that, by the joint influence of the two Kings, the Rho- 
dtans might be prevailed upon to declare war against Rome, 
. and that, if they were joined by that state, which was acknow- 
ledged to hold the first rank as a maritime power, the Ro- 
mans would be precluded from every prospect of success, 
either on land or sea. On hearing of the approach of the Il- 
ly rians, Perseus marched at the head of all his cavalry, from 
his camp on the Enipeus, and met them at Dins. There the 
articles agreed On were executed in the presence of the 
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troops, who were drawn up in a circk for the purpose ; for 
the King chose that they should be witness to the ratification 
of the treaty with Gentius, supposing that this event would 
add greatly to their confidence of success. The hostages 
were given and taken in the sight of all ; those who were to 
receive the money, wer« sent to Pella, where the King's trea* 
sure lay ; 'and the persons who were to go to Rhodes, with 
die lUyrian ambassadors, were ordered to take ship at Thes-^ 
aalonica. There w^ present one Metrodorus, who had lately 
come from Rhodes, and who, on the authority of Dinon and 
Polyarattts, two principal members of that state, affirmed, that 
the Rhodiana were ready to join in the war ; he was se't at 
the head of the joint embassy. 

XXIV. At this time Perseus sent ambassadors to Eumenes 
9nd Antiochus, charged with the same 'message to both, 
^which was such as the state of affairs might seem to suggest : 
ibat ^^ a free state, and a king, were, in their natures, hosule 
to eaeh other. That the practice of the Roman people was, 
to attack kings, singly, one after .another $ and, what was 
more sHamAfiil, to work the destruction of them, by the 
power of other kings. Thus, his fslther was overpowered by 
the aid of Attains ; and by the assistance of Eumenes, and 
of his father Philip, in part, Antiochus was vanquished ; and 
now, both Eumenes and Prusias were armed against himself. 
If the regal power should be abolished in Macedonia ; the 
next, in their way, would be Asia^ which they had already 
rendered, in part, their own, under the pretence of liberating 
the states ; and next to that lay Syria. Already Prusias was 
honoured by them far beyond Eumenes ; and already Anti- 
ochus, in the moment of victory, was forbid to touch Egypt, 
the prize of bis arms/' He desired each of them to ^^ con- 
sider these matters seriously ; and to guard against future 
contingencies, either by compelling the Romans to make peace 
with him, or, if they should persist in such an unji\st war, by 
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treating them as cominon enemies.*^ The message to Anti- 
ochus was sent openly ; the ambassador to Eumenes went 
under the pretence of ransoming prisoners. But some more 
secret busmess was transacted between them, which, in ad- 
dition to the jealousy and distrust already conceived by the 
Romans against Eumenes, brought on him charges of a 
heavier nature. For they considered him as a tnutor, and 
nearly as an enemy, whil^the two Kings laboured to over* 
reach each other in schemes of fraud and avarice. There 
was a Cretan, Called Cydas, an intimate of Eumenes ; this 
man had formerly conferred, at Amphipolis, with one Chi- 
marus, a countryman of his own, serving in the army of Per- 
seus ; and he, afterwards, had one meeting with Menecrates, 
and another with Archidamus, both officers under the King 
at Demetrias, close under the wall of the town. Cryphoo, 
too, who was sent on that business, had, befdre that, executed 
two embassies to the same Eumenes. These conferences and 
embassies were notorious ; but what the subject of them was, 
or what agreement had taken place between the Kings, re- 
mained a secret. 

XXV. Now the truth of the matter was this : Eumenes 
neither wished success to Perseus, nor intended to employ 
his arms against him ; and his ill-will arose, not so much 
from the enmity which they inherited from their fathers, as 
from the personal quarrels which had broken out between 
themselves. The jealousy of the two Kings was not so 
moderate, that Eumenes could, with patience, have seen Per- 
seus acquiring so vast a share of power and of fame as must 
fall to his lot, if he conquered the Romans. Besides wfaich^ 
he saw that Perseus, from the commencement of the war, 
had tried every means which he could devise to bring about 
a peace ; and every day, as the danger approached nearer, 
his wishes for it grew stronger ; insomuch, that all his 
thoughts and actions were directed to that alone. He con- 
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aUbered too, thai as At war JukI been protraded beyond tha 
expectatioas of the Romans, their oonunanders aad aeaale 
irould aot be aivene tram putdng an end to it, attended as it 
1MM with so great incoaveoie&ce and dificuky. • Having dta- 
covered this incUnatioa in both parties, be concluded, that, 
froaa tba diagnst of the stranger party, and the fears of the 
weaker, a pacMcaAesi would probably ensue in the ordinary 
course of things ; and therefore be wished to act in such a. 
manner, as might enabk bim to assume to himself the merit 
of having effected a vecoaciliatioii. He tbereibre, sonsetiaMS, 
laboai»d to stipulaie for a considerataoo for not aibrding as« 
aistance to A^ Romans, either on sea or land ; at other times, 
for brmging about a peace with diem. He dematided, for 
not interfering in die war, one thousand talents* } for effect- 
ing a peace, one thousand five hundred^ ; and tor his sinoerity 
in either case, he professed himself willing, not only to make 
oath, but to give Imstages also. Perseus^ atinudaled by his 
fears, showed the greatest read i ncm ift the beg inn ing of die 
negotiatioa, and treated on the article rmpeoti^ the hostages; 
when it was agreed, tkat, on their being received, fkey dmuld 
be sent to Crete. But when tiie sum rcqmrsd came to be 
amndoned, there he hesitated ; ranarking that, in the case of 
kiog» of dieir high character, one, at least, of the considera- 
tions aras too mean and sordid, bo^^ with rcspectso the giver, 
and still more so with respecf to libe receiver. He was snf* 
ficiendy inclined to purchase a peace with Rome, but declined 
paying the money until tim business should be concluded ; 
pn^osing.to lodge it, in the mean time, in the temple of Sa- 
mothrace. As that island was under his own dondnion, 
£umenes said, that the monqf might as well be at Pella ; and 
he struggled hard'to obtain soma part of it at the piesent. 
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Thus, after all their endeavours to circunvent each other, 
they gained nothing but disgrace. 

XXVI. This was not the csaly business which Perseus left 
unfinished from motives of avarice. It is seen that, for a 
small sum of money, he might have procured, through £u- 
• menes, a secure peace, well purchased even with half of his 
kingdom ; while, if defrauded, he mig^t have exposed him 
to public view, as an enemy laden with the hire o^ treachery, 
and drawn upon him the just resentment of the Romans. It 
. was from the same disposition that the alliance of King Gen- 
tius, when just brought to a conclusion, with the assistance of 
a large army of Gauk, who had penetrated through Illyria, 
and offered diemselves to him, were lost : of these, came ten 
thousand horsemen, and the same number of footmen. The 
practice of the latter was to keep pace with the horses in their 
movements, and when any of the riders fell to mount in their 
place and carry cm the fight. They had stipulated, that each 
horseman should receive, in immediate payment, ten golden 
pbilippicks, each footman five, and their conunander one 
thousand. Perseus went from his camp on the £nipeus with 
half of his forces to meet them ; and issued. orders through 
.the towns and villages near the road, to prepare provisions, 
so that they might have plenty of com, wine, and cattle. He 
. brought with him some horses, trappings, and cloaks, for 
presents to the chiefs ; and a 9mall quantity of gold to be 
divided among a few ; for the multitude, he supposed, might 
he amused with hopes. He advanced as far as the city of 
Almana, and encamped on the bank of the river Axius, at 
which time the army of the Gauls lay near Desudaba, in 
Maedica, waiting for the promised hire. Thither he sent 
Antigonus, one of his nobles, with directions, diat the said 
army should remove their camp to Bylazor, a place in Paeonia, 
and that their chiefs should come to him. They were at this 
time seventy»five miles distant from the river Axius, and 
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the Kitogfs camp* Antigonus, . in his message, told them 
what great {denty of every dung- was provided on the road 
by die King's directions, and what presents of apparel^' 
money, and horses he intended for them on their arrival. 
They answered, diat they would judge of those things 
when they saw them ; at the same time asking him, whether, 
according to their stipulation for immediate payment, he 
had brought with him the gold which was to be distributed 
to each footman and horseman ? To this no direct answer 
was given, on which Clondicus, their prince, said, ^* Go 
back, then, and tell your King, that, until they receive the 
gold and the hostages, the Gauls will never move one 
step farther." The King, on receipt of this declaradon, 
called a council : and, as it was very plain what advice all 
Ae members would give ; he, being a better guardian of his 
money than of his kingdom, began to descant on the perfidy 
and savage behaviour of the Gauls. ^* The disasters,'' he 
said, ^ of many states demonstrated, that it would be dan« 
gerous to admit such a multitude into Macedonia, lest they 
might feel such allies more troublesome than their Roman 
enemies. Five thousand horsemen would be enough for them 
to employ in the war, and that number they need not be 
afraid to receive." 

XXVII. Every one understood him ; but as none had the 
courage to declare their opinion, when asked, Antigonus was 
sent again, with a message, that the King chose to employ only 
five thousand horsemen, and ^et no value on the rest of their 
number. When the Barbarians heard this, they began to 
murmur, and show a great deal of anger at being brought so 
far from home ; but Clondicus again asked him, whether he 
would pay even the five thousand, the hire* agreed on. To 
diis question, too, he received only evasive answers ; on 
which the Gauls, dismissing the insidious envoy unhurt, 
which was what he himself had scarcely hoped, returned 
home to the Danube, after utterly wasting such lands of 
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Tbnce as lay near their road. Nov, had this bodjr off troopa^ 
whtk 4fac King hty qaiat on the Enipens^ been led^ thiaii|^ 
llle passes of Perrhsbia, into Thesadjr, k vokffA. not on^ 
bnre' stripped that cwmwy so bars, that die Ronsana could 
not ccqpect supplies from thence ; bat astght eren have dcs* 
tiojred the cities thamsdivea, while Persena, by detaining his 
' at the river, would have pot it out of dieir power to 
' thsir allies. This done, the Romans had even found 
it difiouk enough to take care of diemselves, since thejr could 
neither stay where they were, after losing Tbessaly, whence 
dmr army drew sustenance, nor move forward, as the cam^ 
of the Macedimians stood in their way. By this error^ Ar* 
artfs snlheneJ the hopes of the Romsm^ and damped not a 
litda those of the MacedamanSywho had placed mwch af dkeir 
dependence on the prospect of that reinfarcemcnt. Timoi^ 
dm same bve of riches, he alienated King Genlina Iran his 
inlerest. When he paid, at Fella, dtfee hundred tsknta to 
iht persons aent by Gentios, he allowed them to seal op lbs 
money* He dicn ordered the talents to be Mrried lo Pan* 
tanchus, and which he desired should be given hnoMdiately 
to the King. His people, who had dmrge of the money, 
sealed with the seds €i the IHyrians, had directiona to priK 
ceed by short joumies, and when they should come to the 
bounds of Macedoma to hak there, and wak for a message 
from him. Gentios, having received this smaQ portion of 
the money, and being incessandy urged by Pantauchus to 
^commence hosdiities against the Romans, threw into custody 
Marcus Pcrpema, and Lucius Petilliut, who happened to 
come at that time as ambassadors. As soon as Perseus 
heard this, thinking that the Illyrian had now laid himself 
under a necessity of waging war with the Romans at least, 
he sent to recall his money-carriers, as if to malie a savmg 
for the Romans, and that their booty, on his being conquered, 
might be ai great as possible. Cryphon, too, retimicd from 
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llMtf A* bUMMM of 4lb ptiiCMMS WW CMCllMWd» aul Sdi-' 

iMiMit 1^ diMl« MiplfiM^ittfiiaMd die ccuid ihiri^HiVMMu 
XXVIIL Upw the rttam of Giypbon fttn £mmmi^ 
Pan«Mi» dhtf^iMMiii A hi hs» ho|c» Imn thm fMiM% ttMl 
Ammm m4 CUittppuft» th« oMMUMdcm erf hb 4vt^ wiik 
finly baitei |9 vhith #ok added ftfo hcAvjf guttc^loTeM* 
doit tbit» apttadiBg fuwmgihe ithvids of ibo Gyckdea, diey 
i«^ piMecl the Yeateb csUiag loi MMsdom vilh com. 
Thia«qiMdrQAp«ilda|^aHlfnMn Ctwwwirta^ itqcroA» firel, %o 
the hofhmr at ibo &qi of Moonl Aibos^ ond croMing o^er 
thence^ with mild wetthery to Teoedoa^ JEwmdi Ijriiig^ hi die 
hurbour o ttusnhev of Rhodioo usdecked ahipe, iMNtordke 
rn— ftiod of Eadamtt; ihcse dicjr <fid oofc offer to molest, 
fai^ after conrcmiig vilh their oScets to firieadljr teraM^sttC- 
fared tlKaa to fiufaiwi their coitne. Then, leainiBg ihaft, on 
the other aide of die ialoBd, ifty traasports of dieir oem veae 
shut up bjr a eyadron. of EnoMiieet coaunaiided by Daaitas, 
which faiy in die nmmtb of the hatfaoHr, ther aailed roosd 
with all haste ; aad the enemy's ships retiring, through fear, 
diey sent on the traasposts to Macedonia^ vnder convoy of 
ten barks, which had orders to return to Tenedos aa soon as 
limy saw diem safe. Accordiiigly, on the ntodi day after, 
they rejoined the ieet, then lying at Sigeunu From thence 
they sailed over to Sitbota,an island between Elea sod Adios. 
The ncnt day, after the fleet had reached Sobota^ it happened 
that dnr^-fire vessela, of the kind called horse*transpovu, 
jscnt by Eunames to Attdiia, and wluch had sailed from Eka, 
widi Gallic horsemen and dieir horses, were steering tow«rds 
Phanw, a promontory of Chios, from whence they intended 
to cross over to Macedonia. A signal being given to An- 
tenor, from a post of observation, that these ships were pass- 
ing along die main, he kft^nhotSt and met tfa^em between 
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C&ft Eijfkem and CliioB, where tlie strut is narrowest^ 
Eumenes' officers cooM with difficulty believe, diat a Mace- 
donian feet was cnusing in that sea; lliey imagined that dicy 
were Romans, or that Attains, or some people sent hmne by 
Urn from the Roman camp, were on their way to Pergamus. 
Bttt when, on their nearer approach, die shape of die vessels 
was plaiidy percrived, and when die briskness of their rowii^, 
and their prows being directed straight against the odters, 
proved diat they were enemies, dismay seized all on board ; 
lor Aey had no hope of being aUe to make resistance, dieir 
sUps being of an unwieldy kind, imd die Gaols, even when 
left quiet, ill able to live at sea. Some, who were nearest to 
die shore of the continent, swam to EryArs ; some, crowding 
all their sail, ran the ships aground near Chios ; and, leaving 
dieir horses behind, fled thither in haste. The barj», how* 
ever, efiected a landing nearer to the dty, where the bcccm 
was more convenient, but the Macedonians overtook and put 
to the sword the flying Gauls, some on the road, and some 
befiore the gate, where they were refused entrance ; for the 
people had shut it, not knowing who they were diat fled, or 
who diat pursued. About eight hundred Gauls were killed, 
and two hundred made prisoners. Of the horses, some were 
lost in the sea, by the. ships being wrecked, and others 'were 
ham-strung by the Macedonians on the shore. Antcnor or- 
dered the. same ten barks, which he had employed before, to 
carry twenty horses of extraordinary beauty, with the pri- 
soners, to Thessalonica, and to return to the fleet as speedily 
as possible ; saying, that he would wait for them at Pbanae. 
The fleet staid three days at Chios, and then proceeded to 
Phanse; where being joined by the ten barks, sooner than 
was expected, they set sail, and crossed the iEgean sea to . 
Delos. 

. XXIX. About this time the Roman ambassadors, Caius 
Popillius, Caius Decimius, and Cfuus Hostiiius, having sail- 
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cd from Chalcis witb three qamqueremei, arrived at Delos^ 
and found there forty Macedonian barks, and five quinque- 
remes belonging to Eumenes.' The sacred 'character of the 
island secured all parties from any kind of violence ; so that 
the Roman and Macedonian seamen, and those of Eumenes, 
used to meet promiscuously in ApoUo's fane. Antenor, the 
commander of Perseus's fleet, having learned, by signals 
from his watch-posts, that several transport ships were pass* 
ing by at sea, went lumself in pursuit with one half of his 
barks, (sending the other half to cruise among the Cyclades,) 
and sunk or plundered every ship he met with. PopiUius 
and Eumenes assisted as many as they were able during the 
day ; but, in the nig^t, the Macedonians, sailing out, gene- 
rally with two or three vessels, passed unseen. About this 
time, ambassadors from Macedonia and Ill3nria came together 
to Rhodes. The attention paid to them was the greater, in 
consequence of their squadron cruising freely among the 
Cyclades, and over all the iEgean sea, and likewise on ac- 
count of the junction of Perseus and Gentius, and of the 
report of a great body of Gaub, both horse and foot, bemg 
on their march, in aid of those Kings. Dinon and Polyara- 
tus, the warm partizans of Perseus, now took fresh courage, 
and the Rhodians not only gave a favourable answer to the 
ambassadors, but declared publicly, that '^ they would put an 
end to the war by their own influence ; and, therefore, de- 
sired the Kings to dispose themselves to accede to an ac- 
Gommodation." 

XXX. It was now the beginning of spring, and the new 
commanders had arrived in their provinces i the consul 
iEmilius in Macedonia, Octavius at Oreum, where the fleet 
lay, and Anicius in Illyria, to carry on the war against Gen- . 
tins. This prince, who was the son of Pleuratus, King of 
Illyria, and his Queen Eurydice, had two brothers, one called 
Pbtor, by both parents, the other Caravantius, by the sane 
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'tw3j. Fimftthelatteiv as descmidedof igDobkai- 
ccstort, on his fii^tber's side, Ue upprehendcd no compelidon ; 
limtfia order to secuve himself on dw thioiie, he had pot to 
deadi Phtor, and two of fak most acdve friends, Etritusand 
£|Ncadiis. It was ruoiottredfdiathe was actuated by jealoQsjr 
towards his sunriring brodier, who had coochided a trealy 
of marriage with Etida, the daughter of Hoannus, prince of 
the Dardanians, supposing him to intend, by that match, to 
angage that natkai in his interest ; nnd this wgpfoMan was 
rendered the more probable by Gentius marrying her, after 
the dead) of Plator. From thn time, when he was delivered 
from the fear of his brodier, his treatment of hb subjects 
became higldy oppressive, and the natural violence of hb 
semper was inflamed by an immoderate use of wine. Hav- 
ing been prevailed on, as was mentioned jdiove, to go to war 
with the Romans, he collected all his forces, amounting to 
fifteen tfaousandmen, at Lissus. From thence, dcSarhing his 
beother, with one thousand foot and fifty horse, to reduce, 
either by force or terror, the province of Cavia, he marched 
himself to Bassania, a city five miles distant bom lassus. 
As the inhabitants were in alliance «rith Rome, he first sent 
endssaries to sound their intentions, iriw finmd them deter- 
mined rather to endure a siege than surrender. In Cmra, 
the people of the town of Bumium cheerfcdly opened iheir 
gates to Caravantius, on his arrival ; but another town, call* 
ed Caravantis, refused him admittance. He spread depreda- 
tions over their lands, but many of his straggling soUBem 
were lulled by parties of the peasants. By this time Appius 
Claudius, having joined to his former force some bodies of 
auxiliaries, composed of Buliniaas, ApoUonians, and Dyrrha- 
chians, had left his winter quarters, and was encamped near 
she river Genusus. Having heard of the treaty between 
Perseus and Gentius, and being highly [H-ovoked at the ill 
treatment oflfered by die latter to the aodbassadors, he de*^ 
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dared hts determbalion to 'employ his army against him. 
.The pr»tor Anicius, who was now at Apollonia, being in- 
formed of what passed in lUyria, dispatched a letter to Ap- 
pitts, desiring him to wait for him at the Genusus ; and, in 
three days after, he arrived in the camp. Having added to 
the auxiliary troops, which he then had, two thousand foot 
and two hundred horse of the Parthinians, (the foot com- 
manded by Epicadus, and the horse by Agalsus,) he pre- 
pared to march into lUyria, where his principal object at 
present was, the raising the siege of Basania. But his en- 
terprise was retarded by an account brought him, of the sea- 
coast being ravaged by a number of the enemy^s barks. 
These were eighty vessels, which, by the advice of Pan- 
tauchus, Gentius had sent to waste the lands of the Dyrra- 
chians and Apollonians. The Roman fleet was then lying 
near Apolloma. Anicitis hastily repaired thither^ soon over^ 
took the lUyrian plunderers^ brought them to^ an engagement^ 
and^ defeating them with very little trouble^ took many of their 
ships, and compelled the rest to retire to lUyria. Returning 
thence to the camp at the Genusus, he hastened to the relief cf 
Bassania. Gentius did not wait the prmtor^s coming; but^ 
raising the siege, retired to Scodra with sudh precipitate 
haste, that he left part of his army behind. This was a large 
boily of forces, which, if their courage had been supported 
by the presence of their commander, might have given some 
check to the Romans ; but, as he had forsaken them, they sur- 
rendered* 

XXXI. The cities of that country, one afker another, fol- 
lowed the example ; their own inclinations being encouraged 
by the justice and clemency which the Roman pnetor show* 
ed to all. The army then advanced to Scodra, which was 
the most important place in the hands of the en^'my^ not 
merely because Gentius had chosen it for the metropolis of 
his kingdom, but because it has by far the strongest fortifica- 
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lions of any in the territory of the Labeatians, and ia of very 
difficult access. Two sides of it are defended by two rivers; 
* the eastern side, by the Clausula ; and die western, by die 
Barbana, which rises out of the lake Labeatus* These two 
rivers, uniting their streams, fall into the river Oriuns, which, 
running down from Motmt Scodrus, and being augmented by 
many others, empties itself into the Adriatic sea. Mount 
Scodrus is much the highest hill in all that country.; at its 
foot, towards the east, lies Dardania ; towards the soudi, 
Macedonia ; and towards the west, Illyria. Notwithstanding 
that the town was so strong, from the nature of its situation, 
and was garrisoned by the whole force of the lUyrian natioo, 
with the King himself at their head, yet the Roman pnetor, 
encouraged by die happy success of his first enterprises, and 
hoping that things would proceed in the same train in whidi 
they had hitherto gone, and thinking also that a sudden alarm 
might have a powerful effect, advanced to the walls widi his 
troops in order of battle. But, if the garrison had kept their 
gates shut, and manned the walls and the towers of the gates 
with soldiers, they might have repulsed the Romans, and 
baffled all their attempts; instead of which they marched 
out of the town, and, on equal ground, commenced a batde 
with more courage than they supported it : for, being forced 
to give way, they crowded on one another in their retreat, 
and above two hundred having fallen in the very entrance of 
the gate, the rest were so terrified, that Gentius immediately 
dispatched Teuticus and Bellus, two of the first men of the 
nation, to the prator, to beg a truce, in order to gain time to 
deliberate on the state of his affairs. He was allowed three 
days for the purpose, and, as the Roman camp was about five 
hundred paces from the city, he went on board a ship, and 
sailed up the river Barbana, into the lake of Labeatus, as if 
in search of a retired place, where he might hold his coun- 
cils ; but, as afterwards appeared, he was led by a groundless 
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report, diat his brother Caravaatios was coming, with many 
thousands of soldiers, collected in die country, to which he 
had been sent. This rumour dying away, on the third day 
be sailed down the river to Scodra ; and, after sending for- 
ward messengers, to request an interview with the pretor, 
and obtaining his consent, came into the camp^ He began 
his discourse with reproaches against himself, for the folly 
of his conduct ; then descended to tears and prayers, and 
falling at the prstor's knees, gave himself up into his power. 
He was at first desired to keep up his spirits, and was even 
invited to supper i he was allowed to go back into the city to 
his people, and, for that day, was entertained by the prstor 
with eveiy mark of respect. On the day followin|;, he was 
delivered into custody, to Caius Cassius, a military tribune^ 
to which unhappy situation he had let himself be reduced £ar 
a consideration of ten talents, scarcely the hire of a party pf 
gladiators. . 

XXXII. The first thing Anicius did, after taking posses*, 
sion of Scodra, was, to. order the ambassadors PetiUius and. 
Perpema, to be sought ibr and brought to him ; and he 
enabled them to appear again with a proper degree of splen- 
dour. He then immediately dispatched Perpema to seize 
the King's friends and relations ; who, hastening to Medeo, 
a city of Labeatia, conducted to the camp at Scodra, Etleva, 
the King's consort ; his brother Caravantius'; with his two 
sons, Scerdiletus and Pleuratus. Anicius, having brought 
the lUyrian war to a conclusion within thirty days, sent Per- 
pema to Rome with the news of his success ; and, in a few 
days after. King Gentius himself, with his mother, queen, 
children, and brother, and other Illyrians of distinction. It 
was a singular circumstance respecting this war, that people 
in Rome received an account of its being finished, before thej^ 
knew it was begun. Perseus, in the mean time, laboured 
under dreadful apprehensions, on account of the approach. 
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both of iht new consul iEmilias, whose threatenings, as he 
heard, were highly alarming, and also of the prsetor Octavtos i 
for he dreaded the Roman fleet, and the danger which threat* 
ened the sea coast, no less than he did the army. Eumenes 
and Athenagoras commanded at Thessalonica, with a small 
garrison of 4wo thousand targeteers; Thither he sent An^ 
drodes, as governor, and ordered him to keep the troops en* 
camped close by the navel arsenals* He ordered one diou- 
sand horse, under Antigonus, to iEnia, to guard the sea* 
coast ; directing them, whenever they shoidd hear of the ene* 
my's fleet approaching the shore in any part, instantly to has- 
ten thither, to protect the country people. Five thousand 
Macedonians were sent to garrison the mountains Pythium 
and Petra, commanded by Histiseus, Theogenes, and Miio. 
After making these detachments, he set about fortifying die 
bank of the river Enipeus, for the channel being neariy dry, 
the passage was practicable ; and, in order that all the men 
might apply themselves to this work, the women were obfiged 
to bring provisions from the neighbouring cities into the camp. 
He ordered the soldiers to fetch timber from the woods which 
were not far distant, and erected on the bank suchformidMe 
Vforka^ strengthened with towers and engines j as he trusted 
would effectually bar the passage against any effort of the 
Somans, On the other side^ the more diligence and caution 
PauUus saw the Macedonians use^ the more assiduously did 
he study to devise some means of frustrating those hopes^ 
which the enemy had not without reason conceived. But he 
suffered immediate distress from the scarcity of water ^ the 
river furnishing but Httkj and that putrid^ in the part con^ 
tiguous to the sea* 

XXXIII. The consul^ after searching in every place in the 
neighbourhood for water ^ and being told that none could be 
founds at last ordered the water-carriers to attend him to the 
shore, which was not three hundred paces distant, and there 
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to dig holes in several places, not far from each other. The 
great height of the mountains gave him reason to suppose 
Aat diey contained in their bowels several bodies of water, 
the branches of which made their way under ground to die 
sea, and mixed widi its waters ; and this appeared the more 
probable, as they discharged no streams above ground. 
Scarcely was the surface of the sand removed, wlien springs 
began to bml up, smaU at first and muddy, but in a little time 
diey threw out clear water in great plenty, as if through die 
favourable interference of the gods. This circumstance added 
gready to tbe reputation and influence of the general in the 
minds of the soldiers. He- then ordered them to get ready 
their arms ; and went himself, with the tribunes and first cen- 
turions, to examine the river, in hopes of finding a passage, 
where the descent would be easy, and where the ascending 
die odier bank would be least difficult. After taking a suffi- 
cient view of these matters, he made it his first care to pro* 
vide, that, in the movements of the army, every thing should 
be done regularly, and without noi^e, at the first order and 
beck of die genend. Though notice was proclaimed of what 
was to be done, every one did not distincdy hear ; and, as 
the orders received were not clear, some did more than was 
ordered, while others did less ; while dissonant shouts were 
raised in every quarter, insomuch that the enemy knew 
sooner dum the soldiers themselves, what was intended. He 
dierefbre directed, that the military tribune should commu- 
dicate, secretly, to the first centurion of the legion, then he to 
the next, and that so on, in order that each should tell the 
next to him in rank, what was requisite to be done, whether 
the instructions were to be conveyed from front to rear, or 
from rear to front. According to a practice lately introdu- 
ced, the centinels carried shields to their posts ; this he for* 
bade ; for as a centinel did not go to fight, but to watch, he 
had no occasion for arms ; it was his duty, when he perceived 
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an enemy ai^roaching, to retire, and to give the alarm. Thejr 
used to stand with their helntetB on, and their shields erected 
on the ground before them ; v/hitn tired, they leaned on their 
spears ; or laying their heads on the edge of their shields, 
stood dosing in. such a manner, that from the glittering of 
their arms they could be seen afar off by the enemy, irhik 
themselves pould see nothing. He likewise altered the pra^ 
tice of the advanced guards. Formerly, the guards were 
kept on duty through the whole day, all under arms, die 
horsemen with their horsea bridled ; and wh^en this happen- 
ed in summer, under a continual scorching sun, both men 
and horses were so much exhausted by the heat and the 
languor contracted in so many hours, that very often, when 
attacked by fresh troops, a small number was able to get the 
better of a much superior one. He therefore ordered, that 
the party which mounted guard in the morning, should be 
relieved at noon by another, which was to do the duty for 
the rest of the day ; by which means they would never be in 
danger of the like easy defeat. 

XXXIV. iEmilius, after publishing, in a general assembly, 
his orders for these regulations, added observations^ of the 
same purport with those contained in the speech which he had 
made in the city, that ^^ it was the business of the comnumder, 
alone, to consider what was proper to be done,sometimes singly, 
sometimes in conjunction with those whom he should call to 
council ; and that such as were not called, ought not to pro- 
nounce judgment on affairs either in public or in private* 
That it was a soldier's business to attend to these three 
things,*— his body, that he may keep it in perfect strength and 
agility ; his armour, that it may be always in good order ; 
with his stores of all kinds, so as to be ready in case of a 
sudden order ; and to rest assured, that all other matters re- 
lating to him will be directed by the immortal gods and his 
captain. That in any army, where the soldiers formed plans, 
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md that the chief was called, first one way, then another, by 
the voice of the idle multitude, nothing could ever succeed. 
For his part," he declared, that ^ he woqld take care, im 
was the duty of a general, to afiford them occasion of acting 
with success. On their part, they were to make no inquiries 
whatever as to his designs ; but when the signal was given, 
to discharge the duty of a soldier." Having thus admonish- 
ed them, he dismissed the assembly, while the veterans them- 
sdves acknowledged, that on that day, for the first time, they 
had, like recruits, been taught the business of a soldier. Nor 
did they, by such expressions only, demonstrate their high 
approbation of the consul's discourse ; but the eifect of it on 
their behaviour was immediate. In the whole camp, not one 
person was to be seen idle ; some were employed in sharpen- 
ing their weapons ; others in scouring their helmets and 
cheek-pieces, their shields and breast-plates; some fitted 
dieir armour to their bodies, and tried how well they could 
move their limbs under it ; some brandished their spears, 
others flourished their swords, and tried the points ; so that 
it could be easily perceived that their intention was, when- 
ever they should come to battle, to finish the war at once, 
either by a glorious victory, or an honourable death. On the 
other side, when Perseus saw that, in consequence of the 
arrival of the consul, and of the opening of the spring, all 
was motion and busde among the Roikians ; and that their 
general had pitched his camp on the opposite bank of the 
Enipeus, where he employed himself busily, sometimes in 
going round and examhiing all his works, with a view of 
finding some place where he might pass the river ; andsome^ 
times in preparing' exfery thing' requisite for attack or de^ 
fences he exerted himself no less diHgently on his part^ to 
rouse the courage of his soldiers^ and add strength to his de^ 
fences^ as if he expected an immediate engagement, How^ 
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#prr, though both parties -wereJuU of ardour^ thof lay a bng 
time very near each other wiihout amf action. 

XXXV. in the mean ttmcy neum was received thai Kn^ 
Gentius had been defeated, in lUyria^hff the preOorAmamMs 
andthat himseif, hie famify^ and hie whole Ungdowty were m 
the hande of the commonweaith ; which event greatly nuaed 
the spirits of the Romans, and struck no small degree of 
terror into the Macedonians and their King. At first, Per> 
sens endeavoured to suppress the intelligence^ and sent mc^ 
sengers to Panuuchus, who was on his way from Aat coon* 
try, forbidding him to come near the camp ; hot some of his 
people had already seen certain bo3r8 carried away among the 
niyrian hostages : and it is certain that the more pains there 
are used to conceal any circumstances, the more readily they 
are divulged, through the talkative disposition of people em- 
ployed in the courts of kings. About this time, ambassa- 
dors came to the camp firom Rhodes, with the same message 
which had excited so much resentment in the Roman senate. 
It was now heard by the council with much greater indigna- 
tion than at Rome ; some even advised that they should be 
instandy driven out of the camp ; but the consul said, that 
he would give them an answer in fifteen days. But still, to 
show how little regard was paid to the mediation c^ die 
Rhodians, he began to consult on the plan of his future 
operations. Some, particularly the younger officers, advised 
to force their way across the Enipeus, and through the rne- 
my^s works. *^ When they should advance in close order 
and make an assault, the Macedonians," they said, ^* would 
never be able to withstand them. They had been, last year, 
beaten out of many fortresses much higher and better for- 
tified, and furnished with much stronger garrisons." Others 
recommended, that Octavius, with the fleet, should sail to 
Thessalontca ; and, by committing depredations on the sea- 
coast, make it necessary for the King to divide his forces ; 
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80 that, when, on the appearance of another enemy behind 
him, he should turn about to protect the interior part of the 
kingdom, he wcyuld be forced to leave a passage over the 
Enipeus open in some place or other. The consul himself 
was of opinion, that the nature of the bank, and the works 
erectod on it, presented insuperable difficulties ; and, besides 
its being every where furnished with engines, he had been 
informed, that the enemy were remarkable for using missile 
weapons with uncommon skiH, and that their aim was almost 
certain. The consul's judgment leaned quite another way ; 
as soon, therefore, as the council brdce up, he sent for Sclun- 
nus and Menophtlus, Perrhsbian merchants, whom he knew 
10 be men of probity and good sense, and examined them in 
private about the nature of the passes leading into Perriuebia. 
They told him, that the places themselves were not difficult; 
bat that they were occupied by parties of the King's troops ; 
from which he conceived hopes of being able to beat off those 
parties, by making a sudden attack with a strong force in the 
night, when they were off their guard. For he considered 
that ^javelins, and arrows, and other missile weapons, were 
useless at such a season ; since, when combatants closed to* 
gether in a throng,, the business must depend on the sword, 
in the exercise of which the Romans had a decided supe- 
riorly." He resolved to employ those two men as guides ; 
and, sending for the prstor Octavius, explained to him what 
he intended, ordering him to sail directly with the fleet to 
Heradeus, and to have in readiness there, ten days' provi* 
sions for one thousand men. He then sent Publius Scipio 
Nasica, and Quintus Fabius Maximus, his own son, with five 
thousand chosen men, to Heradeus, as if they were to em* 
bark in the fleet, to ravage the coast of the interior parts of 
Macedonia, as had been proposed in the council. He told 
them, in private, that there were provisions prepared for 
them on board, so that -they should have no delay. He then 
VOL. VI- — 2 F 
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ordered At guides lo divide the road in such a mamncr, that 
they might attack Pythium at the fourth watch on the third 
dav. He himself, on the day following, in order to confine 
the King's attention from the view of distant matters, atuck- 
ed his advanced guards in the middle of the channel of the 
river, where the fight was maintained by the light infantry on 
both sides, for the bottom was so uneven, that heavy arms 
could not be used. The slope of each bank was three hun- 
dred paces long, and the breadth of the channel, which was 
of various depths, somewhat more than a male. In this mid- 
dle space the fight was carried on, while the King on one 
side, and the conmil, with his legions on the other, stood 
spectators on the ramparts of their camps* At a distance, the 
King's troops had the advantage in fitting with missile 
weapons ; but in close fight the Roman soldier was more 
steady, and was better defended, eiU^r with a target or a 
Ligurian buckler* About noon, the consul ordered the sig- 
nal of retreat to be given, and thus the battle ended for that 
day, after considerable numbers had fallen on both sides, 
^ezt morning at sunrise, the fight was renewed with greater 
fury, as their passions had been irritated by the former con- 
test ; but the Romans were dreadfully annoyed, not only by 
those with whom they were immediately engaged ; but much 
more by the multitudes that stood posted in the towers, with 
missiles of every sort, particularly stones ; so that whenever . 
diey advanced towards the enemy's bank, the weapons thrown 
from the engines reached even the hindmost of their men. 
'The consul's loss on this occasion was much greater than be- 
fore ; and, somewhat later in the day, he called off his men 
from the fight. On the third day he declined fighting, and 
moved down to the lowest side of the camp, as if intendbg 
to attempt a passage through an intrenchment which stretch* 
ed down to the sea. 
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XXXVI. Perseus, who (Rdnot extend hie cares ietfondibie 
ol^ects thM lay before his eyes, bent ail his thoughts and ex* 
ertians to stop the progress of the enemy in the quarter where 
he lay. In the mean time^ Pubims Nasica^ with the detach^ 
meni under his command, punctually executed the consuPs or* 
ders. Arriving at the appointed hour at Pythium, ^e soon 
dhlodged the guard, which was commanded by Mih, Histite* 
usy and Jheogenes, and pursued them down into the plains* 
This event threw Perseus into the greatest perplexity, for as 
the road was now open, he had reason to fear being surround* 
ed. After long deliberation, he determined to give battle; 
and, drawing back to Pydna, chose a very advantageous post* 
thn, and made the most prudent dispositions for ensuring sue* 
cess. JEmilius, being rejoined by the party under Nasica, 
marched directly against the enemy ; and, on coming ri^thin 
sight, was not a little surprised at the formidable appearance 
of their army, in respect of their numbers, and the strength of 
the men, as well as the judicious order in which it was formed. 
The season of the year was a little after the summer solstice ; 
the time of the day was approaching towards noon ; and bis 
march had been incommoded by great quantities of dust, and 
the increasing heat of the sun. Lassitude and thirst were al- 
ready felt, and both would certainly be aggravated by mid* 
day coming on. He resolved, therefore, not to expose his 
men in that condition to an enemy, fresh and in full vigour j 
but so great was the ardour for battle on both sides, that the 
general had occasion foras much art to elude the wishes of 
his own men, as those of the enemy. He urged the tribunes 
to hasten the forming of the troops, went himself round the 
ranks, and with exhortations inflamed their courage. At first, 
they called to him for the signal, briskly '; but afterwards, as 
the heat increased, their looks became less lively, and their 
voices fainter, while many stood resting on their shields, or 
lemiing on their javelins. He then, without farther disguise. 
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ordered the fioremoBt nnks to meaeare out the firont of a 
camp, and elore the baggagfc i on seeing wlfich, die aoldserv 
tffienly showed tbemselTea rejoiced at not hairing been cobh 
peUed to fight, when diey were wearied widi OMtfching, and 
wtdi the acorefaing heat* Imawdiatdy abont the general^ 
were die lieutenants-general, and the conunanders of the fior- 
etgn troops; aoMOg odiers Attalus, who when they diongbt 
diat die consul intended tofight, (far even to them he did not 
dsscbse hisintendon of delaying,) had aH approved the meUp^ 
anre. On this sudden alteradon of his plan, iribile all die 
rest were nlent, Nasica alone ventured to advise die oonsid, 
not to let slip fiom bis hands, by shoniung abatde,an enemy, 
who had baffled former commandars in the same W17. 
^ There was reason to fear," he said, ^ that he would 1 
off in die mgfat ; and then he must be pursued with ( 
toil and danger, into the heart of Macedonia ; and die troops 
must be lad about, as under former generals, wandering 
dufougbthe ^ens and forests of the Macedonian mountains. 
He therefore earnestly recommended to attack the enemy 
while he had him in an qpen plain, and not to lose so foir an 
opportunity, of obtaining a victory, as now presented itscif.'* 
The consul, not m the least offended at the liberty, taken by 
a youth of his distinguished character, in ofisring his advioe, 
answered 1 ^* Nasica, I once thought as you do now ; here* 
after you will come to diink as I do. By long experience in 
war, I have learned when it is proper to fight, when to ab* 
stain from fighdcg. It would not be rightjin me, at present, 
standing at the head of die troops, to explain to you the 
causes that render it better to rest to-day. Ask my reasons 
some odier dme. At present you will acquiesce in die jodg* 
ment of an old commands." The youth was silent, con- 
cluding that die consul certainly saw some ot]9ectioas to 
fighting, which did not af^ar to him. 
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XXXVII* Paulliis^ as soon as he saw die camp marked 
ottV and the baggage latdup^ Avv off, first, the veCerttns 
from die rear line, diea the first-rank men, while the spear- 
men «tood in tiie firtmt, kst the enemy might make my at* 
tempt ; and hstljr, the spear^^men, beginning at the right wing, 
and kading jthem awaj, gradually, by single compares. 
Thus were the infSuitry drawn off without tumult f and, in 
the mean time, the cavalry andlight infantry faced the enemy ; 
nor were the cavdry recalled from their station, until the 
itaipart and trench ware finished. The King, though he 
was disposed to have pven batde thatday, was yet satisfied ; 
since his men knew, that the delay was owing to the eliemy $ 
and he led back his troops to their station. When the foHi- 
ficadons of the Roman camp were finished, Caius Sulpicius 
CaaUns, a military tribune of the second legion, who had been 
pnetor die year before, widi the consul's permission coHected 
the soldiers in assembly, and gave them nbtice, leftt they 
should any of them consider the matter as a prodigy, that, 
** on die following night, the moon would be eclipsed, from 
the second hour to the fourth." He mentioned that, ^ as this 
happened in the course of nature, at stated times, it could be 
known, and foretold. As, therefore^ they did not wonder at 
die Tegidar rising and setdng of the sun and moon, or at the 
moon's sometimes shining widi a full orb, and sometimes in 
its wane, showing only small horns, so neither ought they to 
construe as ft portent, its being obscured, when covered with 
die shadow of the earth." On the night preceding the day 
before die nooes of September^ at the hour mentioned, the 
eclipse took place. The Roman soldiers thought the wisdom 
of Gdlus almost divine ; but die Macedonians were shocked, 
as at a dismal prodigy, foreboding die fell of their kingdom 
and the ruin of their nation ; nor did their soothsayers ex- 
plain it otherwise. Their camp was filled with shouting and 
yelling, until the moon, emergingi sent forth its light. Both 
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armies had been so ei^^ for an cBgag e ment, ttiat, next day, 
bodithe King and die consul were censured by many of their 
respective men for having separated witfaoot a battle. The 
King could readily excuse himself,notonly as the enemy had 
led back his troops mto camp ; but, also, as he had posted 
his men on ground of such a nature, that die phalanx (which 
even a small inequality of sur&ce renders useless) could not 
advance on it. The consul^ besides, appearing to have ne* 
glected an oppoitunity of fighting, and to have given the ene- 
my room to go off in the night, if he were so inclined, was 
diought to waste time at die present^ under pretence of offers 
ing sacrifice, though the signal had been displayed, at the 
first light, for going out to the field. At last, about the third 
hour, the sacrifices being duly "performed, he summoned a 
council, and there, too, he was deemed by several to spin out 
in talking, and unseasonable consultation^ the time that ought 
to be employed in action ; but, after many discourses of tiiift 
sort had passed, the. consul addressed them in a speech of die 
following purport. 

XXXVIII. ^ PuUiusNasica, a youth of uncommon merit, 
was the only one of those who were for immediate -fight, that 
disclosed his sentiments to me ; and even he was afterwards 
silent, appearing to have come over to my opinion. Some 
others have thought proper, rather to cavil at their general's 
conduct in his absence, than to offer advice in his presence. 
Now I shall, without the least reluctance, make known to 
you, Publius Nasica, and to any who, with less openness, en- 
tertained the same opinion with you, my reasons for defer- 
ring an engisigement. For, so far am I from being sorry for 
having rested yesterday ^ that I am convinced that by that means 
I preserved the anny. Whoever now thinks otherwise, let 
him come forward, if he pleases, and take with me a review 
of the numerous advantages that were on the enemy's side, . 
and the disadvantages on ours. In the first place, how^ far 
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they surpass us in numbers, I am sure sot one of you was at 
any time ignoraiDt ; and yesterday you had ocular demon- 
stration^ when their line was drawn out. Of our small force, 
a fourth patt had been left to guard the baggage ; and yon 
know that they ave not the worst of the soldiers who are left 
on that duty. Bat can we belieVe it a matter of little mo« 
meat, that, with- the blessing of ^e gods, we shall this day, 
if judged proper, or to»morrow at farthest, march to battle 
out of this our own camp, where we have lodged last night i 
Is there no diiFereuce,^ whether you order a soldier to take 
arms in his own tent, when he has not Buffered any fatigue, 
either from a long march or laborious work ; after he has en» 
joyed his natural rest, and is fresh ; so as to lead him into 
the field vigorous both in body and mind ; or whether, when 
he is wearied by such a march, or fatigued with carrying a 
load ; while he is wet with sweat, and while his throat is 
parched with thirst, and his mouth and eyes filled with dust, 
you expose him, under a scorching noon-day sun, to an ene- 
my who has had full repose, and who brings into tho^ battle 
his strength unimpaired by any previous cause ? Is there any 
(I -appeal to the gods) so dastardly, that, if matched in this 
manner, he would dot overcome the bravest man ? We ctiust 
consider, that the enemy had, quite at their leisure, ibrmed 
their line of battle ; had recruited their spirits, and were 
standing in regular order ; whereas we must have formed our 
line in hurry and confusion, and have engaged before the 
proper dispositions were completed. 

XXXIX. ^^ But, to drop the consideration of the unavoid- 
able irregularity and disorder of our line, should we have 
had a camp fortified, a watering-place provided, and the pas- 
sage to it secured by troops, with a thorough knowledge of 
all the country round ; or should we have been without any 
one spot of our own, except the naked field on which we 
fought? Your fathers considered a, fortified camp as a har- 
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bour of safety, in all emergencies ; out of which thqf .were 
to march to battle, and in which, after being toased in the 
stiMrm of the fight, tbey had a safe retreat. For that reaaoo, 
besides inclosing it with works, they strengthened it fimher 
with a numerous guard ; for any general who lost Us camp, 
thou^ he should have been victomus in the field, yet was 
deemed vanquished. A G|imp is a residenee for die- victo- 
rious, a refuge fpr the conquered. How many ^rmies, after 
being wcuvted in the field, and driven wi&in iheir ramparts, 
hftve, at their own time, and sometimea the next moment, 
sallied out and defeated their victors ? This military settle- 
ment is another native country to the soldier : the rampart is 
as the wall of his city, and his own tent his habitation and his 
home. Should we have fought, while in that unsettled state, 
and without quarters prepared ; to what place, in case of 
being beaten, were we to retire i In opposition to these coi^ 
siderations of the difficulties and impediments to the fighting 
at that time, one argument is urged. What, if the enemy 
had. marched off in the course of last night i What immense 
fatigue, it is observed, must have been undergone in pursuing 
him to the remotest parts of Macedonia j But, for my part, 
I take it as a certainty, that if he had had any iirtention of 
retreating, he would neither have watted, nor drawn out his 
troops to battle. For, how much easier could he have gone 
off, while we were at a great distance, than now, when we are 
close at his back i Nor could he go unobserved either by 
day or by night. What could be more desirable to us, who 
were obliged to attack their camp, defended as it was by a 
very high bank of a river, and inclosed likewise with a ram- 
part and a number of towers, than that they should quit their 
fortifications, and, marching off with haste, pve us an op- 
portunity of attacking their rear in an open plain ? These 
were my reasons for deferring a battle from yesterday to this 
dajr. For I am myself as much inclined to fight as any ) 
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and for that reason, as the way to come at the enemy over 
the river Enipeus was stopped, I have opened a new way, by 
dislodging the enemy's guards from another pass. Nor will I 
rest mitil the war is ended." 

XL. When he ceased speaking, all remained silent ; for 
some were convinced by his argaments, and the rest were 
unwilling to find any fault with the proceeding, since any ad- 
vantage then overlooked could not now be regained. Even 
on that day, neither the King nor the consul was desirous of 
engaging ; not the King, because he had not the same pros- 
pect as the day before, of fighting men who were fatigued 
after their march, were hurried in forming their line, and not 
completely marshalled ; nor the consul, because, in his new 
camp, no collection was yet made of wood or forage, to bring 
which from the adjacent country a great number of his men 
had been sent from the camp. But, though it was not the 
wish of either of the commanders, fortune, whose power is 
not to be controlled by human schemes, brought about a bat< 
tie. Somewhat nearer to the Macedonian than the Roman 
camp was a river, not very large, from which both parties 
supplied themselves with water ; and that this might be doDC 
with safet}r, guards were stationed on each bank. On the 
Roman side were two cohorts, a Marucinian and a Pelignian, 
with two troops of Samnite horse, commanded by a lieuten- 
ant-general, Marcus Sergius Silus ; and in the front of the 
camp there was posted another guard, under Caius Cluvius, 
lieutenant-general, composed of three cohorts, a Firmian, a 
Vestinian, and a Cremonian ; besides two troops of horse, a 
Placentine and an ^semian. While all was quiet at the river, 
neither party disturbing the other, about the fourth hour, a 
horse, breaking loose from those who had the care of him, 
ran oiF towards the farther bank, and three Roman soldiers 
followed him through the. water, which reached ?s high as 
their knees. At the same time two Thracians endeavoured 
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to bring the horse from the middle of the channel to their 
own bank ; but the Romans slew one of them, and, having 
recovered the animal, retired to their post. On the enemy's 
bank there was a body of eight hundred Thracians, of whom 
a few, at first enraged at their countryman being killed be- 
fore their eyes, crossed the river in pursuit of his slayer^ ; in 
a little time some more, and at last, all of them passed over^ 
and attacked the Roman guard on the other side, Reinforce* 
ments hastened to both parties^ and the affair soon became so 
serious^ that the commanders -were obliged to risk a general 
engagement. In the army of the Macedonians there were two 
phalanxes; the men of one were called LeucaspideSy those of 
the other Aglaspides^ or Chalcaspides ; there was also a body 
of targeteerSy formed in the same manner ^ and carrying the 
same kind of long spears ^ but lighter armed in other respects. 
These three bodies withstood^for a long time^ every effort of 
the Romans; the targeteers even compelled the Pelignian 
battalions to retire^ which alarmed and provoked jEmilius to 
such a degree that he tore his robe. At length, observing that 
the compact order of the phalanx was not every where tm- 
broken, the variation of the ground and of their motions ne- 
cessarily causing some intervals in their ranks, he ordered his 
men to watch attentively , and wherever they could discern the 
least opening in the phalanx, to force themselves in, with all 
their might, and strive to divide it as much as possible. As 
soon as he had issued this order, he put himself at the head of 
one of the legions, and led it on to battle. 

XLI. The troops were deeply impressed with sentiments 
of respect, when they considered the high dignity of his of- 
fice, his own personal renown, and, above all, his age ; for, 
though more than sixty years old, he discharged every obli- 
gation of youth, taking on himself the principal share both of 
the labour and danger. His legion filled up the space between 
the targeteers and another phalanx, and thus disunited the 
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enemy^s line. Behind him were the targeteers, and his front 
faced the shielded phalanx of Aglaspides. Lucius Albinus, 
a man of consular rank, was ordered to lead on the second 
legion against the phalanx of the Leucaspides, which formed 
the centre of the Macedonian line. On the right wing, where 
the fight began, at the river, the elephants were brought for- 
ward, with a cohort of allied cavalry ; and these latter were 
the first who made any of the Macedonians turn their backs. 
For as new contrivances make an important figure in words, 
but on being put in practice ofttimes prove vain and ineffectual, 
80 on that occasion th^ elephants in the line of battle were a 
mere name, without the least use. Their attack was followed 
by the Latine allies, who forced the enemy's left wing to give 
way. In the centre, the second legion dispersed the phalanx, 
nor was there any more evident cause of the victory that fol* 
lowed, than there being many distinct fights, which first dis- 
ordered that body, by throwing it into irregular motions, and 
at last quite broke it. For, while it preserves its compact 
order, and presents a front bristled with extended spears, its 
strength is irresistible ; but if, by separate attacks on various 
parts of it, the men are once forced to turn about their spears, 
which, on account of their length and weight, are too un- 
wieldy to be easily moved, they are embarrassed ; and, if 
they are alarmed by any assault on the flank or rear, fall into 
irretrievable disorder. This was the case now, when they 
were obliged to oppose the Romans, who, in small parties, 
and with their line broken into numerous divisions, assailed 
them in many places at once ; and, when any opening was 
made, worked themselves into the vacant spaces. But had 
they advanced with their entire line, straight against the pha- 
lanx, when in its regular order, the fate of the Pelignians 
would have been theirs, who, in the beginning of the battle, 
incautiously engaged the targeteers ; being run throij^ by ' 
the spears, and unable to withstand such a firm body; 
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XLII. But though the Macedonian infantry were cut to 
pieces on all sides, except those who threw away their anna 
and fled, the cavalry quitted the field with scarcely any loss. 
The King himself was the first in flight. With the sacred 
squadrons of horse he took the road to Pella, and was quickly 
followed by Cotys and the Odrysian cavalry. The rest of 
the cavalry, likewise, went pff with full ranks ;. because, as 
the line of infantry stood in the way, the enemy remained to 
put them to the sword, and did not think of pursuing the 
others. For a long time, the men of the phalanx were cut 
off, in front, on the flanks, and .on the, rear ; at last, such as 
could avoid the enemy's hands, fled unarmed towards the 
sea ; some even ran into the water, and, stretching out their 
hands to those on board the fleet, humbly begged their Uvea. 
Boats coming from all the ships, they supposed that it was 
meant to take them in ; whereupon, advancing farther into the 
water, so that some of them ev^n swam, they supplicated aid. 
But they soon found themselves treated as enemies by the 
boats ; on which such as were able regained the land, where 
they met their death in a more dreadful way ; for the ele- 
phants, which their riders had driven down to the shore, trod 
them under foot, and crushed them in pieces; It was gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the Macedonians never lost so great 
a number of men in any batde ; for their killed amounted to 
twenty thousand ; six thousand, who made their escape from 
the field to Pydna, fell alive into the hands of the Romans, 
and five thousand were taken straggling through the country. 
Of the victorious army there fell not more than one hundred ; 
the greater par^of whom were Pelignians ; but a much 
greater number were wounded. If the batde had been be- 
gun earlier, so that the conquerors might have had daylight 
enough for a pursuit, all the troops of the vanquished must 
have i)een utterly destroyed. As it happened, the approach 
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of night both Bcreened the fugitives, and made the Romans 
unwilling to follow them through an unknown country. 

XLIII. Perseus, in his flight as far as the Pierian wood, 
kept up a military appearance, being attended by a numerous 
body of horse, together with his royal retinue ; but, when 
he came into the thicket, and when darkness came on, he 
turned out of the main path, with a very few, in whom he 
placed the greatest confidence. The horsemen, abandoned by 
their leader, dispersed, and returned to their respective 
homes ; some of whom made their way to Pella, quicker 
than Perseus himself, because they went by the straight and 
open road. The King, embarrassed by his fears, and the 
many difficulties which he met with on the way, did not ar« 
rive till near midnight. He was met at the palace by Euctus, 
governor of Pella, and the royal pages ; but of all his friends, 
who had escaped frOm the battle by various chances, not one 
would come near him, though they were repeatedly sent for. 
Only three persons accompanied him in his flight ; Evander, 
a Cretan ; Neon, a BoBotian ; and Archidamus, an jEtolian. 
With these he continued his retreat, at the fourth watch ; for 
he began to fear, lest those who had refused to obey his sum- 
mons, might, presently, attempt something more audacious. 
He had an escort of about five hundred Cretans. He took 
the road to Amphipolis; leaving Pella in the night, and 
hastening to get over the river Azius before day, as h^ 
thought that thp difficulty in passing it would deter the Ro- 
mans from farther pursuit. 

XLIV. The consul returned victorious to bis camp ; but 
his joy was much allayed by concerh for his younger son. 
This was'Publius Scipio, who afterwards acquired the tide 
of Africanus by the destruction of Carthage ; he was, by 
birth, the sop of the consul PauUus, and, by adoption, the 
grandson of the elder Africanus. He was then only in the 
seventeenth year of his age, which circumstance heightened 
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his father's anxiety ; for, pursuing the enemy with eagerness, 
he had been carried away by the crowd to a distant part. He 
returned late in the evening, however ; and then, the consul 
having received him in safety, felt unmixed joy for the very 
important victory. When the news of the battle reached 
Amphipolis, the matrons ran together to the temple of Diana, 
whom they style Tauropolos, to implore her aid. Diodorus, 
who was governor of the city, fearing lest the Thracians, of 
whom there were two thousand in garrison, might, during die 
confusion, plunder the city, contrived to receive in the mid- 
dle of the Forum a letter, from the hands of a person whom 
he had employed for the purpose, and instructed to personate 
a courier. The contents of it were, that *^ the Romans had 
put in their fleet at £mathia,and were ravaging the territory 
round ; and that the governors of Emathia besought him to 
send a reinforcement, which might enable them to repel the 
ravagers." After reading this, he desired the Thracians to 
march to the relief of the coast, telling them, as an encourage- 
ment, that the Romans being dispersed through the country, 
they might easily kill many of them, and gain a large booty. 
He affected not to believe the report of the defeat, alleging 
that, if it were true, many would have come from the place 
of action. Having, on this pretence, sent the Thracians out 
of the town, he no sooner saw them pass the river Strymon, 
than he shut the gates. 

XLV. On the third day after the battle, Perseus arrived 
at Amphipolis, and sent thence to PauUus suppliant ambas- 
sadors, with the wand of peace. In the mean time, Hippias, 
Milo, and Pantauchus, 'whom the King esteemed his best 
friends, went themselves to the consul, and surrendered to 
the Romans the city of Bercea, to which they had fled after 
the baUle ; and several other cities, struck witb fear, pre- 
pared to follow the example. The consul dispatched to 
Rome, with letters and the news of his victory, his son 
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Quintus Fabtus, Lucius Lentulus, and Quintus MeteOus. 
He gave to his infantry the spoils of the enemy who were 
slain, and to his cavalry, the plunder of the circumjacent 
country, provided, however, that they did not stay out of the 
camp longer than two nights. He then removed towards 
Pydna* Beroea, Thessalonica, and Pella, and indeed almost 
every city in Macedonia, successively. surrendered within 
two days. From Pydna, which was the nearest, no deputation 
bad yet been sent ; the confused multitude, made up of many 
different nations, with the numbers who had been obliged to 
fly thither from the field, put it out of the power of the in« 
habitants to form 'or unite in any design ; the gates, too, were 
not only shut, but closed up with walls. Milo and Pantauchus 
were sent to confer, under the wall, with Solon, who com- 
manded in the place. By his means the crowd of military 
people were sent away, the town was surrendered, and given 
up to the soldiers to be plundered. Perseus, after making a 
single effort to procure assistance, by sending an embassy to 
die Bisaltians, but without effect, came forth into a general 
assembly, bringing with him his son Philip, in order to 
encourage the Amphipolitans themselves, and to raise the 
spirits of those horse and foot soldiers who had either con- 
stantly accompanied him, or had happened to fly to the same 
place. But, though he made several attempts to speak, he 
was always stopped by his tears ; so that, finding himself un- 
able to proceed, he told Evander, the Cretan, what he wished 
to have laid before the people, and came down from the tri- 
bunal. Although the multitude, on seeing the King in so 
melancholy a situation, and observing him weep in that af- 
fecting manner, had joined their plaints with his, yet they 
refused to listen to the discourse of Evander ; and some, 
from the middle of the assembly, had the assurance to inter- 
rupt him, exclaiming, ^^ Depart to some other place ; that 
the few of us, who are left alive, may not be destroyed on 
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your account.'^ Their daring opposition stopped Evander's 
mouth. The King retired to his palace ; and, causing his 
treasures to be put on board some barks which lay in the 
Strymon, went down himself to the river. The Thracians 
would not venture to trust themselves on board, but went off 
to their own homes, as did the rest of the soldiers ; the Cre- 
tans only following the money, in hopes of a share : but, as 
any distribution of it amoiig them would probably raise more 
discontent than gratitude, fifty talents* were laid on the bank, 
for them to seize as each nbight be able. After this scram- 
ble, they went on board ; yet in such hurry and disorder, 
that they sunk one of the barks in the mouth of the river by 
the weight of the numbers which crowded into it. They arw 
rived that day at Galepsus, and the next at Samodirace, ta 
which they were bound. Thither, }t is said, the king carried 
with him two thousand talents.f 

XL VI. Pautlus sent officers to hold the government of the 
several cities which had surrendered ; lest, at a time when 
peace was but newly restored, the conquered might suffer any 
ill treatment. He detained the ambassadors of Perseus ; and, 
as he had not yet been informed of his flight, detached Pub- 
lius Nasica, with a small party of horse and foot, to Amphi- 
polis, both that he might lay waste the country of Sintice, 
and be ready to obstruct every effort of the King. In the 
mean time, Meliboea was taken and sacked by Cneius Octa- 
vius. At iEpnium, which Cneius Anicius, a lieutenant-ge- 
neral, had been ordered to attack, two hundred men were 
lost by a sally made from the town ; for it was not known 
that the war was at an end. The consul, quitting Pydna, ar- 
rived, with his whole army, on the second day at Pella ; and, 
pitching his camp at the distance of a mile from it, remained 
in that station for several days. These he employed in taking 
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a full viei^ of the situatioii of the city ; and he perceived that 
it was chosen to be the capital of the kingdom, not without 
good reason. It stapds on a hill which faces the south-west, 
and is surrounded by morasses, formed by stagnant waters 
from the adjacent lakes, so deep as to be impassable either in 
winter or summer. In the part of the morass nearest to the 
city the citadel rises up like an island, beingbuilt on a mound 
of earth formed with immense labour, so as to be capable of 
supporting the wall, and secure against any injury from the 
surrounding moisture. At a distance it seems to join the 
city rampart, but is divided from it by a river, and which has 
a bridge over it ; so that if the King chooses to confine any 
person within it, there is no way for an escape except by that 
bridge, which can be guarded with great ease. This was the 
depository of the royal treasure ; but, at that time, there was 
nodiing found there but the three hundred talents which 
had been sent to King Gentius,and afterwards brought back. 
While the consul halted at Pella, he gave audience to a great 
number of embassies, which came with -congratulations, espe- 
cially out of Thessaly. Then, receiving intelligence that Per- 
seus had passed over to Samothrace^ he left Pella, and after 
four days' march, arrived at Amphipolis. . Here the whole 
multitude poured out of the town to meet him ; a plain 
demonstration that the people considered themselves not as 
bereft of a good andjwt kingy but ae delivered from a haugh^ 
ty overbearing tyrant. The consul^ after a short delay ^ pro^ 
eeededj inpursuit ofPer^eus^ intoJke province of Odomantice^ 
and encamped at Sira. 
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Perseus taken prisoner in Samothntce, by JEmilius PauUus. Antiochus, 
on the peremptory reqaisition of the Roman ambamdots, ceases hostili- 
ties agunst iEgypt The Bhodians apologise for their conduct duitng 
the war ; their apologies not deemed sattsfiKtory. Macedonia reduced 
to tlie form of a province. Prusias comes to Rome with congratulations^ 
on occasion of the conquest of Hacedonia. Recommends his son, Ni- 
comedes, to the protection of the senate ; his mean and despicable 
behaviour. 

I. NOTWITHSTANDING that Quintus Fabiua, Lu- 
cius Lentuhifl. and Quintus Metellus, who were 

B C 168* *^°^ ^*** *^ °*^® ^^ *® victory, made all possi- 
ble haste to Rome, yet they found rejoicings for 
that event anticipated there. The fourth day after the dis- 
comfiture of Perseus, and while games were exhibiting indie 
Circus, a faint rumour spread itself, suddenly, among the 
people through all the seats, ^* that a battle had been fought 
in Macedonia, and that the King was entirely defeated.'^ 
The rumour gathered strength, until at last they shouted and 
clapped their hands, as if the same had been confirmed to 
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them. The magistrates, being surprised, caused enquiry to 
be made for the author of the account which occasioned this 
sudden rejoicing i but, none being found, the joy of course 
vanished. Although the matter was uncertain, yet the flat- 
tering belief still remsuned impressed on their minds ; and 
when, on the arrival of Fabius, Lentulus, and Metellqs, the 
fact was established by authentic information, they rejoiced 
on a twofold account,— on that of the victory, and their happ^ 
presage of it. This exultation in the Circus is related in 
anodier manner, with equal appearance of probability : that, 
on the tenth day before the calends of October, being the se- 
cond day of the Roman games, as the consul Licinius was 
going down to give the signal for the race, a courier, who 
said he came from Macedonia, delivered to him a letter, de- 
corated with laurel. As soon as he had started the chariots, 
he mounted his own, and, as be rode back to the seats of the 
magistrates, showed to the people the embellished tablets, at 
the sight of which, the multitude, regardless of the games, ran 
down at once into the middle of the area. The consul held a 
meeting of the senate on the spot : and, after reading the letter 
to them by their direction, he told the people, from the seats 
of the magistrates, that *^ his colleague Lucius iEmilius had 
fought a general engagement with Perseus ; that the Mace- 
donian army was totally, defeated ; that the King had fled 
with few attendants ; and that rail the cities of Macedonia had 
submitted to the Romans.'' On hearing this, they testified 
their joy by an universal shouting and clapping of hands ; 
and most of them, leaving the sport, hastened home to com- 
municate the joyful tidings to their wives and children. This 
was the thirteenth day after the batde. 

II. On the following day the senate voted a general sup- 
plication, and ordered, that the consul should disband all his 
troops, excepting the regulars and seamen ; and that the dis- 
bandment should be taken into consideration as soon as the 
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deputies from the consul iEnulius, who had sent forward the 
courier, should arrive in town. On-the sixth day before the 
calends of October, about die second hour, the deputies came 
into the city, and proceeded diitecdy to the tribunal in the 
Forum, drawing an immense crowd, who went forth to meet 
and escort them. The senate happened to be then sitdng, 
and the consul introduced the deputies to them. They were 
detained there no longer than to give an account, ^ how very 
numerous die King^s forces of horse and foot had been ; how 
many thousands of them were killed, how many tariken ? widi 
what a small loss of men the Romans had made such havoc 
of the enemy, and with how poor an attendance Perseus had 
fled ; that it was supposed he would go to Samotfance, and 
that the fleet was ready to pursue him ; so that he could not 
escape, either by sea or land." They were then brought out 
into the assembly of the people, where they repeated die 
same particulars, and renewe4 the general joy in such a de» 
gree, that no sooner had the consul published an order, that 
all the places of worship should be opened, and that diey 
should proceed direcdy to return thanks to die immortal gods, 
than every temple in the city was filled with vast crowds, not 
only of men but of women. The senate, being re^-assemUed, 
ordered thanksgivings in all the temples, during five days, for 
the glorious successes obtained 'by «the consul Lucius iEmi- 
lius, with sacrifices of die larger kinds^ of victims. They also 
voted, that the ships, which lay in the Tiber fit for sea, and 
ready to sail for Macedonia, in case the King had been able 
to maintain the dbpute, should be hauled up, and placed in 
the docks, and the seamen belonging to them paid a year's 
wages, and discharged ; and, together with these, all who had 
taken the military oath to the consul ; that all the soldiers in 
Corcyra and Brundusium, on the coast of the upper sea, and 
in the territory of Larinum, should be disbanded ; for in all 
these places had troops been cimtoned, in order that the con- 
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8ul Licimus might, if occasion required, take them over to 
reinforce his colleague. The thanksgiving was fixed, by 
proclamation in the assembly, for the fifth day before the 
ides of October. 

III. Two deputies, Caius Licimus Nerva and Publius De- 
cius, likewise arrived at this time, who brought intelligence 
that the army of the lUyrians was defeated, their King Gen- 
tius taken prisoner, and all lUyria reduced under the dominioiL 
of the Roman people. On account of these services, under 
the conduct and auspices of the praetor Lucius Anicius, the 
senate voted a supplication of three days' continuance, ^d it 
was accordingly appointed, by proclamation, to be performed 
on the fourth, third, and second days of the ides of Novem- 
ber. Some writers tell us, that the Rfaodian ambassaddrs 
had not yet been admitted to an audience ; and that, when 
the news of the victory was received, they were called before 
the senate in order to expose their absurdity and arrogance. 
On this occasion, Agesipolis, their principal, spoke to this 
effect : that ** they had been sent by the Rhodians, with a 
commission, to effect an accommodation between the Ro- 
mans and Perseus; the war then subsisting being injurious 
and burdensome to all Greece, and expensive and detrimen- 
tal to the Romans themselves ; but that the kindness of for* 
tune, terminating the war after another manner, had afforded 
diem an opportunity of congratulating the Romans on a glo* 
nous victory." To this discourse of the' Rhodians, the senate 
retunied the following answer ; that ^^ the Rhodians, in send-, 
ing that embassy, had not been actuated by concern either for 
the interests of Greece, or for the expenses of the Roman 
people, but merely by their wishes to serve Perseus. For, 
if th^ir concern had been such as they pretended, the time 
for sending ambassadors would have been, when that mo- 
narch, leading an army into Thessaly, had continued, for two 
years, to besiege some of the cities of Greece, and to terrify 
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others with denunciations of vengeance. All this time not 
the least mention of peace was made by the Rhodians ; but 
when they heard that the Romans had passed the defiles, and 
penetrated into Macedonia, and that Perseus was held in- 
closed by them ; then they sent an embassy, from no odier 
motive whatever, but a wish to rescue Perseus from the im« 
pending danger." With this answer tfie ambassadors were 
dismissed. 

IV. About the same time Marcus MarceUus, combg 
home from Spain, where he had taken Marcolica, a city of 
note^ brought into the treasury ten pounds weight of gold, 
and a quantity of silver, amounting to a million of sesterces.* 
While the consul PauUus iEmilius lay encamped at Sine, in 
Odomantice, as mentioned above, a letter from King Per- 
seus was brought to him by three ambassadors of mean ap- 
pearance, the sight of whom, as we are told, excited in his 
mind such reflections on the instability of human afiEurs, as 
caused him to shed tears ; that a prince, who,, a short time 
before, not content with the kingdom of Macedonia, had in- 
vaded Dardania and lUyria, and had called out to his aid the 
whole Bastamian nation, should now, after having lost his ar- 
my, be expelled his kingdom, and forced to take refuge in a 
litde island, where, as a suppliant, he was protected by the 
sanctity of the place, not by any strength of his own, occa- 
sioned him something like pain : but when he read the ad« 
dress, ^* King Perseus to the consul Paullus, greeting," the 
seeming insensibility of his condition did away all com- 
passion ; so that, notwithstanding the letter consisted of en- 
treaties couched in terms iU suited to royalty, yet the em- 
bassy was dismissed without any answer. Perseus, perceiv- 
ing that it was expected he should, in his vanquished state, 
forget his pompous titles, sent another letter, inscribed 

• 8,0721. 188. 4d. 
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flimply with his name, in which he* made a request, which 
was readily complied with, that some persons should be sent 
to him, with whom he might confer on the present condition 
of his affairs. Three ambassadors were accordingly dis- 
patched, Publius Lentulus, Aulus Postumius Albinus, and 
Aulus Antonius ; but their embassy effected nothing. For 
Perseus struggled with all his might to retain the regal title, 
while PauUus insisted on an absolute submission of himself, 
and every thing belonging to him, to the honour and clemency 
of the Roman people. 

« V. In the mean time, Cneius Octavius, with his fleet, put 
in at Samothrace ; and presenting immediate danger to Per- 
aeus's view, he endeavoured, at one time by menaces, at 
another by hopes, to prevail on him to surrender. In this 
design, he was greatly assisted by an occurrence, which it is 
uncertain whether it were aecidental or designed. Lucius 
Atilius, a young man of good character, observing that the 
people of Samothrace were met in a general assembly, asked 
permission of the magistrate to address a few words to them ; 
which being granted, he said, — ^^ People of Samothrace, our 
good hosts ; is the account which we have heard true or 
false, that this island is sacred, and the country holy and in- 
violable V^ They all agreed in asserting the supposed sanc- 
tity of the place ; whereupon he proceeded thus : " Why, 
then, has a murderer, stained with the blood of King £u- 
menes, presumed to profane it ? And though, previous to 
every sacrifice, a proclamation forbids all who have not pure 
hands to assist at the sacred rites, wiU you, nevertheless, suf- 
fer your holy places to be polluted by the approach of an as« 
sassin V^ The story of King Eumenes having been nearly 
murdered by Evander at Delphi, was now well known 
through all the cities of Greece. The Samothracians, there- 
fore, besides the consideration of their being themselves, as 
well as the temple and the whole island, in the power of the 
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Homans, were convinced, that the censure dirown on them 
was not understood ; they, therefore, sent Theondas, their 
chief magistrate, whom they 'style King, to Perseus, to ac- 
quaint him, that ^^ Evander the Cretan was ai^cused of mur- 
der ; that they had a mode of trial established among them, 
by the pracdce of their ancestors, concerning such as were 
charged with bringing impure hands into the consecrated 
precincts of the temple. If Evander was confident, that he 
was innocent of the capital charge made against him, let him 
come forth, and stand -a trial ; but, if he would not venture 
to undergo an inquiry, let him free the temple from profa- 
nation, and take care of himself, as well as he could." Per- 
seus, calling out Evander, told him, that he would by no 
means advise him to stand a trial, because he was no match 
for his accusers, either in the. merits of the cause, or in influ* 
ence. He had secret apprehensions, that Evander, on being 
condemned, would expose him, as the instigator of that abo- 
minable act. What then remained, he said, but to die bravely i 
Evander made, openly, no objection ; but, telling the King 
that he chose to die by poison rather than by the sword, took 
measures in secret for eflfecting his escape. When this was 
told to the King, he was alarmed, lest the anger of the Samo- 
thracians should be turned against himself, as accessary to 
the escape of a guilty person, and he ordered Evander to be 
put to death. No sooner was this rash murder perpetrated, 
than his mind was immediately stung with remorse. He 
considered that *^ he had now drawn on himself the whole of 
the guilt, which before had affected Evander only ; that the 
latter had wounded Eumenes at Delphi, and he had slain 
Evander in Samothrace ; and thus the two most venerable 
sanctuaries in the world had, through his means alone, been 
defiled with human blood." He contrived, Jiowever, to 
avoid the imputation qf this deed, by bribing Theondas, to 
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tell the people, that Evander had laid violent hands on him- 
self. 

VI. Buf^such an atrocious act, committed on his' only re- 
maining friend, on one whose fidelity he had experienced on 
so many trying occasions, and who, in return for not proving 
a traitor, was himself betrayed, disgusted every one. A 
general defection and going over to the Romans ensued, so 
that he was left almost alone, and obliged, in that condition, 
to meditate the means of escaping. He applied to a Cretan, 
called Oroandes, who was acquainted with the coast of' 
Thrace, having carried on traffic in that country, to take him 
on board his vessel and convey him to Cotys. At one of 
the promontories of Sambthrace is a harbour called Deme- 
trium ; there the vessel lay. About sunset, every thing ne- 
cessary for the voyage was carried thither, together with as 
much money as could be transported with secrecy ; and at 
midnight the King himself, with three persons, who were 
privy to his flight, going out through a back door into a gar- 
den near his chamber, and having with much difficulty climbed 
over the ^i^ll, went down to the shore. Oroandes had set 
sail, at the first dust, as soon as the money arrived, and was 
now steering for Crete. Perseus, not finding the ship in the 
haibour, wandered about for a longtime on the coast ; but, 
at last, fearing the approach of day, and not daring to return 
to his lodging, he hid himself in a dark comer at one side of 
the temple. Among the Macedonians, there was a band of 
bo3rs of the highest birth, chosen out to wait on the King, 
and called the royal pages : this band had accompanied Per- 
' seuff in his flight, and did not even now desert him, until Cneius 
Octavius ordered a herald to proclaim, diat, ^ if the roy^l 
pages and other Macedonians, then in Samothrace, would come 
over to the Romans, they should have impunity „liberty, and all 
their property,both what they had in the island, and what they 
had left in Macedonia." On this notice they came over, and made 
VOL. VI. — 2 I 
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a formal surrender before Caius Postumius^ a military txihuoe. 
The King's younger children also were delivered up to Cneius 
Octavius, by lo of Thessalonica ; nor was any one, now, left 
with Perseus, except Philip his eldest Boo. Then, after ut- 
tering many execrations against fortune, and die gods to 
whom the temple belonged, for not aflFording aid to a sup- 
pliant, he surrendered himself, and his son, to Octavius. He 
was put on board the prstor's ship, and, widi him, all his re- 
maining money ; and the fleet immediately returned to Am- 
phipolis. From thence Octavius sent the King into the 
camp to the consul, having previously informed him by let* 
ter, that he was a prisoner, and on the road thither. 

VII. Paullus, jusdy considering this as a second victcny, 
offered sacrifices on the occasion ; then, oilling a council, and 
reading to them the praetor's letter, he sent Qointus iElius 
Tubero, to meet and escort the King ; the rest he desired to 
remain assembled in the prcetoriu.m* Never, on any other 
occasion, did so groat a multitude gather about a spectacle. 
In the time of their fathers, King Syphax had been made 
prisoner, and brought into the Roman canq> ; but, besides 
that he could not be compared with Perseus, either in respect 
of his own reputation, or that of his country, he was at the 
time a subordinate party in the Carthaginian war, as Gentius 
was in the Macedonian. Whereas Perseus was the principal 
in this war : and was not only highly conspicuous throu^ 
his own personal renown, and that of his father, grandfather, 
and other relations in blood and extraction, but of these, two 
shone with unparalleled lustre, — Philip, and Alexander the 
Great; who acquired to the Macedonians sovereign do- 
minion over the whole world. Perseus came into the camp, 
dressed in mourning, unattended by any of his countrymen, 
except his own son, whose being a sharer in the calamity 
added to the wretchedness of his situation. The crowd, 
which had collected to get a sight of him, prevented his ad- 
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vancing, undL the coMul sent his iictors, who cleared the way 
and opened a passage to the prsetorium. At his coining, the 
consul arose, but ordered the rest to keep their seats,- and^ 
advancing a little, held out his right hand to the King at the 
entrance ; when Perseus offered to fall at his feet, he held 
him up, nor would he suffer him to embrace his knees, but 
led him into the tent, and desired him to sit on the side op- 
posite to the officers, assembled in council. 

VIII. He began by asking, ^ what injuries had obliged him 
to enter into a war against the Roman people with such violent 
animosity, and to bring himself and his kingdom to the ex* 
tremity of danger." While all expected his answer, he kept 
his eyes -fixed on the ground, and wept a long time in silence. 
The consul, again addressing him', said, ^^ if you had acceded 
.to the govemmuent in early youth, I should have less wonder- 
ed at your not being sensible of the ijreat importance of the 
firiendship or enmity of the Roman people. But that ,was 
not the case, as you bore a part in the war whict^your father 
waged with us, and, afterwards, must have remembered the 
peace which* we maintained towards him with the strictest 
sincerity. What motive, then, could induce you to prefer 
war to peace, with those, whose power in war, and whose 
good fiuth in peace^ you had so fully experienced?" Neither 
questions nor reproaches could draw an answer from him : 
on which, the consul added, *^ Whatever cause may have 
produced these events, whether mistakes incident to humanity, 
or accident or necessity, suffer not your spirits to be deject- 
ed. The clemency of the Roman people, displayed in nu- 
merous instances towards kings and nations in distress, af- 
fords you not only hope, but almost perfect confidence of 
safety." This he said in the Greek language to Perseus ; 
and then, turning to his own people, he said, in the Latine 
tongue ; *^ Do you not observe this striking instance of the 
instability of human affairs ? To you, young men, principal- 
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ly, I addiess the obsenmdon. • In the hour of prosperitjr, 
therefore, we ought to harbour neither sentiments of uro- 
gance n6nof rancour ; nor to confide impUcidy in present 
advantages ; since we know not what the evenbg may pro- 
duce. He alone will deserve the character of a man, who 
suflfers not his spirit to be elated by the fiivourable gales of 
fortune, nor to be broken by its adverse blasts." He thai 
dismissed the council, and gave the charge of guarding the 
King to Quintus ^ius. Perseus was invited to dine that 
day with the consul, and received every mark of respect, 
which his present circumstances would admit. 

IX. The troops were immediately sent off to their winter 
cantonments ; the greater part were qtiartered in Amphipo- 
lis, and the rest in the towns in that neighbourhood* Thus 
ended the war between the Romans and Perseus, which had 
lasted^ without intermission, four years ; and thus ended a 
kingdom, long renowned through a great part of Europe^ 
and throughout all Asia. From Caranut, their first king, 
they reckoned Perseus the fortieth. Perseus came to the 
crown, in the consulate of Quintus Fulviiis and l4ueius Man* 
lius ; received the title of king from the senate in that of 
Marcus Junius and Aulus Manlius, and reigned eleven 
years. The fame of the Macedonians was but obscure, un« 
til the reign of Philip, son of Amyntas i and though, in Us 
time, and by his means, it began to increase, yet it WM stiS 
confined within the limits of Europe, extending only to all 
Greece, with a part of Thrace, and Illyria. Afterwards, the 
force of Macedon poured down like a deluge on Asia ; and 
it was in the course of the thirteen years of the reign of 
Alexander, that they reduced under their dominion that al- 
most immense tract which had constituted the empire of die 
Persians, and then overspread the Arabias, and IncUa, as far 
as where the Red Sea forms the utmost boundary of the 
earth. At that time, their empire was the greatest in the 
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world ; but on the death of Alexander, it was torn asunder 
into a number of kingdoms, each of his successors struggling 
to grasp power to himself, and thereby dismembering the 
whole. From the time of its highest elevation to this its final 
downfall, it stood one hundred and fifty years. 

X. When the neWs of the victory, obtained by the Romans, 
was carried into Asia, Antenor, who lay with a fleet of small 
vessels, at Phame, sailed over to Cassandrea. CaiusPopil- , 
lius, who staid at Delos to protect the shipa bound to Mace- 
donia, learning, that the war there was at an end, and that the 
enemy's fleet had left its station, sent home the Athenian 
squadron, and proceeded on his voyage for Egypt, to finish 
the busings of the embassy, with which he was charged ; for 
he wished to meet Antiochus before he should approach the 
walls of Alexandria. When the ambassadors, sailing along 
the coast of Asia, arrived at Loryma, a port somewhat more 
than twenty miles from Rhodes, and just opposite to that 
city, they were met by some of the principal Rhodians, — (for 
the news of the victory had by this time reached them too,) 
who besought them to sail over to their city ; for that it was 
of the utmost consequence to the character and well-being of 
ihe Roman state that they should, in person, inform them- 
selves of what had been done, and what was then passing at 
Rhodes ; so as to carry home intdligence, founded on their 
own knowledge, and not on vague reports." After refusing 
for a long time, they were at length prevailed on to submit to 
a short delay of tiieir voyage, for the sake of the safety of an 
allied city. .When they came to Rhodes, the same persons, 
by urgent entreaties, persuaded them to be present at a gene- 
ral assembly. The arrival of the ambassadors rather height- 
ened, than allayed, the fears of the public. For Popillius 
enumerated all the hostile expressions and actions, both of 
the community, and of individuals, during the war ; and, be- 
ing naturally of an austere temper, he m^ignified the atro- 
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cioufinesB of the matten which he mentioned, by die tiem> 
nesa of his countenance, and die harshness of his tone of 
voice ; so that, as he had no cause of personal qnarrel with 
their state^ people judged, .from the austerity of one Roman 
senator, what was the dispdsidon of the whole senate towards 
them. Caius Deciqiius spoke with more moderation ; and, 
respecting most of the particulars mentioned by PopiUius, he 
asserted that ^* the blame lay, not on the nation, but on n 
few incendiary iringleaders of the populace, who, employing 
their tongues for hire, procured the passing of. several de- 
crees, full of flattery towards the -King ; and had sent several 
embassies, which always ezcitejl, in the minds of the Rho- 
dians, both shame and sorrow, all which proceediftgs, how« 
ever, if the people were disposed to act propeiiy, would fall 
on the heads of the guilty." His discourse gave great satis* 
faction ; not only, because it extenuated the offences of the 
community, but because it threw the whole Uame on die au- 
thors of their misconduct. When, therefore, their own ma- 
gbtrates spoke in answer to the Romans, the people were not 
so well pleased with those who endeavoured to exculpate 
them, in some measure, from the charges advanced by Po» 
pillius, as with those who advised to concur with the opinion 
of Decimius, and expiate their fauk by the punishment of 
the chief offenders. A decree was therefore immediately 
passed, that all who should be convicted of having, in any 
instance, spoken or acted in favour of Perseus, against the 
Romans, should be condemped to die. Several of those con« 
cerned, had left the city on the arrival of the Romans ; others 
put an end to their own lives. The ambassadors staid only 
five days at Rhodes, and then proceeded to Alexandria ; but 
the trials instituted, pursuant to the decree passed in their 
presence, were ^till carried pn^at Rhodes, with the same ac- 
tivity ; and this perseverance of the Rhodians, in the execu- 
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tion of that busineM, was entirely owing to the mild behaviour 
of Decimius. 

XI. In the mean time, Antiochus, after a fruitless attempt 
agmnat the waUa of Alexandria^ had retired ; and being now 
master of all the rest of Egypt, he left, at Memphis, the 
elder Ptolemy, whose settlement on the throne was the pre- 
tended object of his armament, though, in reality, he meant to 
attack him, ^tB soon as he should have vanquished his com- 
petitors ; and, then, he led back his army into Syria. Ptole- 
my, who was not unapprised of this his intention, conceived 
hopes, that, while he held his younger brother under terror, 
and in dread of a siege, he might be able to manage matters 
so as to procure, admittance into Alexandria, provided lus 
sister favoured the design, apd his brother's friends did not 
oppose it. Accordin^y, he never ceased sending proposals 
to all these, until he eiEtcted an accommodation with*them. 
His suspicioaa of Antiocbus wer6 corroborated by this cir- 
eumatance, that, when he gave him possession of the rest oF 
Egypt, he left a strong garrison in Pelusium : a plam proof 
that he kept that key of Egypt in his hands, in order that he 
might be able whenever he pleased, to introduce an army, 
again, iiito the.couittry ; and he foresaw, that the final issue 
of a civil war with his brother, must be, that the conqueror, 
thoroughly weakened by the contest, would be utterly unable 
to contend with AntiochuSi In these prudent observations 
of the elder brother, the younger, and those about hiro, con- 
curred ; while their sister greatly promoted the negotiation, 
both by her advice and entreaties. A friendly intercourse, 
therefore, took place, to the satisfaction of aU the parties, and 
the elder Ptolemy was received in Alexandria. Nor was 
this unfdeasing, even to the p6pulace ; who^ during the war, 
had been severely distressed by a general scarcity, not only 
in consequence of the siege, but, after the enemy had retired, 
by all communication with every part of Egypt, being shut 
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up. Ahliough it wts reasonabk to suppose, that Antiochus 
would be rejoiced at these events, if he had really marthed 
his army into Egypt, for the purpose of reinstating Ptolemy 
on die throne,<— (die plausible pretext whieh he had professed 
to all the states of Asia and Greece, in his answers to their 
embassies, and in the letters thiK he wrote ;) yet he wsfe so 
hig^y offended, that he prepased to m^e war on die two 
brothers, with much greater acrimony and fury of resent- 
ment, than he had shown against the one. He instandy sent 
his 'fleet to Cyprus ; and, as soon as the spring appeared, 
putting himself at the head of his army, he directed his 
route towards Egjrpt, and advanced into Ccelesyria. Near 
Rhinocolura, he was met by ambassadors from Ptolemy, who 
gave him thanks for the assistance, by means of which he had 
recovered the dirone c^ his ancestors ; and he requested him 
to secure to him die enjoyment of the benefit, which he had 
himself conferred ; and rather to signify what he wished to 
be done, than from an ally to become ian enemy, and proceed 
by force of arms. To this he < answered', that ^ he wouU 
neither recall his fleet, nor stop the march of his army, on 
any odier conditions, than that all Cyprus and the city of 
Pelusium, together with die lands adjoining the Pelusian 
mouth of the Nile, should be ceded to him ;*' and he even 
named a particular day, on or before which h^ expected to 
receive an answer, that diese terms were complied widi. 

XII. When the time fixed for the suspension of hostilities, 
was elapsed, Antiochus ordered the commanders of Ms Jleet 
to sail up the mouth of the Nile to P.elusium, while he him-^ 
self entered Egypt^ through the desens of -Arabia. He was 
amicahly received by the people about Memphis, as he was, 
afterwards, by the rest of the Egyptians ; some being led by 
inclination, others by fear ; and he proceeded thus, by short 
marches, down to Alexandria. He had just crossed die river 
at Eieusine, four miles from that city, when he wa4 met b}* 
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the Roman ambassadors. At their coming, he saluted them, 
and held out his right hand to Popillius ; but Popillius put- 
ting into his hand a written tablet, desired him first to peruse 
that. On reading it, he said, that he would call his friends 
together, and consult what was to be done ; on which Po- 
pillius, with that roughness which generally marked his 
character, drew a line round the King, with a wand which 
he held in his hand, and said, *^ Before you go out of that' 
circle, give such an answer as I may report to the senate." 
Astonished at such a peremptory injunction, the King hesi- 
tated for some time ; but, at last, replied, ^ I will do as the 
senate directs." Popillius then thought proper to stretch out 
his right hand to him ; as to a friend and ally. Antiochus 
having retired out of Egypt, on a day prefixed, the ambassa- 
dors employed their influence in establishing concord among 
the royal family, on a more firm basis than it had yet acquired ; 
and then sailed to Cyprus, from whence they sent home the 
ships of Antiochus, and which had fought and defeated an 
Egyptian fleet. This embassy attracted a great share of re- 
spect from all nations ; having manifestly rescued Egypt out 
of the hands of ihe Syrian, when he had it within his grasp, 
and restored to the race of Ptolemy, the kingdom of their 
forefathers. While one of the consuls of this year disthi- 
guished his administration, by a glorious victory, the other 
acquired no new lustre to his reputation, no object presenting 
itself to call forth his abilities. When, in the beginning of 
his administration, he had appointed his troops to assemble, 
he entered the consecrated place, without due auspices ; and 
the augurs, on the matter being laid before them, pronounced 
the appointment improper. Going into Gaul, he lay encamp- 
ed near the long plains, at the foot of the mountains Sicimi* i 
and Papirus, passing the winter in the same country v' . . the 
tro6ps of the Latine allies. The Roman legions staid rll the 
while in the city, because their assembling had been irregu- 
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larly ordered. The prsetors went to their several provinces, 
except Cftius Papirius Carbo, to whose lot Sardima had 
fallen ; the senate having commanded him to administer jus- 
tice, at Rome, between natives and foreigners ; a duty to 
which he had been already named. 

XIII. When Popilltus, with his colleagues in the embassy 
to Antiochus, returned to Rome, he gave information, that 
all disputes between the Kings were done away, and that the 
army had marched out of Egypt, into Syria. Soon after, 
arrived ambassadors, from the Kings themselves. Those of 

' Antiochus represented, that ** their King had considered a 
peace, which was agreeable to the senate, as preferable to a 
victory, how complete soever, and had, accordingly, obeyed 
the order of the Roman ambassadors, as implicitly, as if it 
had been a mandate of the gods." They then offered his 
congratulations on their victory, ^^ to which," they said, 
*^ the King would have contributed with his utmost power, 
if he bad received any orders to act." The ambassadors of 
Ptolemy, in the joint names of that prince and Cleopatrs, 
presented their thanks, acknowledging that '^ they were more 
indebted to the senate and people of Rome, then to their own 
parents, more than to the immortal gods ; since, through 
their intervention, they had been relieved from a most dis- 
tressing siege, and had recovered the kingdom of their fa- 
thers, when it was almost entirely lost." The senate observed 
of Antiochus ^' that he had acted rightly and prq>erly, in 

^complying with the demand of their ambassadors ; and that 
his conduct was pleasing to the senate and people of Rome." 
To Ptolemy and Cleopatra, King and Queen of Egypt, they 
answered, that ^^ the senate rejoiced very much, at having 
been, in any degree, instrumental to their benefit and advan- 
tage ; and would take care, that they should always have 
reason to account the good faith of the Roman people the 
strongest support of their kingdom." Caius Papirius, the 
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pnecor, was commissioned to send the usual presents to the 
ambassadors. A letter now arrived from Macedonia, which 
greatly added to the public joy, as it brought information, 
that ^* King Perseus was in the hands of the consul." After 
the ambassadors were dismissed, the senate gave hearing to 
a controversy, between deputies from Pisa, and others from 
Luna ; the former complaining that they were dispossessed of 
their lands, by the Roman colonists ; while the latter insisted, 
that the lands in question had been marked out to them, by 
the triumvirs. The senate sent five commissioners to ex- 
amine and fix the boundaries, Quintus Fabius Buteo, Publius 
Cornelius Blasio, Tiberius Sempronius Musca, Lucius Nae- 
vius Balbus, and Caius Appuleius Satuminus. A joint em- 
bassy from the three brothers, Eumenes, Attains, and Athe- 
nsus, came with congratulations on the victory ; and Mas- 
gaba, son of King Masinissa, having landed at Puteoli, Lu- 
cius Manlius, the questor, was immediately despatched to 
meet and conduct him to Rome at the public expense. As 
soon as he arrived, the senate was assembled to give him 
, audience. This young prince enhanced the value of ser- 
vices, in themselves meritorious, by the engaging manner in 
which he mentioned them. He recounted what numbers of 
foot and horse, how many elephants, and what quantities of 
com, his father had sent into Macedonia in aid of the Ro- 
mans, during the last four years. *^ But there were two 
things,'* he said, ** that made him blush ; one, the senate 
having sent, by their ambassadors, a request, instead of ati 
order, to furnish necessaries for their army : the other, their 
having sent money, in payment for the com. Masinissa well 
remembered, that the kingdom, which he held, had been ac- 
quired, and very greatly augmented, by the Roman people ; 
and, contenting himself with the management of it, acknow- 
ledged the right and sovereignty to be vested in those who 
granted it to him. It became them, therefore, to take what- 
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ever grew in the couatry, and not to ask from him, nor to 
purchase, any of the produce of lands made over by tbem* 
selves. Whatever remained, after supplying the Roman 
people, Masinissa thought fully sufficient for himself. These 
were the declarations," he said, ^' of his father, at parting $ 
bat he was, afterwards, overtaken by some horsemen, who 
brought him an account of Macedonia being conquered, widi 
directions to congratulate the senate on that event. He had, 
also, orders to acquaint them, that Masinissa was so over- 
joyed at it, that he wished to come to Rome, and, in die 
Capitol, to offer thanks to Jupiter, supremely good and great. 
He requested, therefore, that, if it were not disagreeable, the 
senate would give him permission so to do.'' 

XIV. Masgaba was answered, that ^^ the conduct of hia 
£ather, Masinissa, was such as became a prince of a benevjo- 
lent and grateful disposition ; while his manner of acknow- 
ledging the kindness of his friends, added value and digni^ 
to it. The Roman people had been faithfully and bravely as- 
sisted by him in the Carthaginian war ; by the favour of the 
Roman people, he had obtained his kingdom ; and he had, 
afterwards, in the successive wars with the three kings, dis- 
charged, with his usual spirit, every duty. That it was no 
matter of surprise to them, that their successes diould give 
joy to a king, who had so intimately blended hb own in- 
terests, and those of his kingdom, with the interests of the 
Romans. That they wished him to return thanks for Ac 
same, in the temples of his own country, and which his son 
might do in his stead at Rome ; as he had already said 
enough, in the way of congratulation, both in his own name, 
and in his father's. But that the senate were of opinion, that 
by leaving his own kingdom, and going out of Africa, it 
might, besides being inconvenient to himself, prove detrimen- 
tal to the Roman people." On Masgaba making a request, 
that Hanno, son of Hamilcar, miffht be broughtAo Rome as a 
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hostage, in the pkce ^f somt other ^ the senate repked^ that 
they ceuUtiot reaeonaiiy reqmre hoetageefrom the Cartha* 
gimane^ at the choke of amy other person. The qucstor was 
oidered, by a vott o£ the soiate, to purchase presents for Ac 
young prince, to the vahie of one hundred pounds weight of 
silver, to accompany him to Puteoli, to defray all his es« 
penses whik he staid in Italy, and to hire two ships to carry 
him and his retinue to Africa ; every one of his attendants, 
both freemen and slaves, receiving pfts of dodies. Soon 
after thb a letter was brought, concerning Masiaissa'a other 
son, Misagenes, stating that, afiter die conquest of Perseus, he 
was directed, by Lucius Pauhis, to go home, with his horse- 
men, to Africa ; and that, while he was on his voyage in the 
Adriatic Sei^his fleet was dispersed, and himself in a bad state 
of faealA, driven into Bmndnsium with only three ships* Lu* 
cins Stertinitts, the qnsstor, was sent to him, to Brundosittm, 
with presents of the same kind with those given to his brother 
at Borne, and he was ordered to provide lodgings for the 
prince and his retinue, and every thing necessary for his 
health and convenience. * * * # # # 
*# •• * • • • * • * 
XV. *«#**#*«# 
The sons of freedmen had been enrolled in the four city 
tribes, excepting such as had a son more than five years old ; 
all dieae the censors, in pursuance of a decree of the senate^ 
ordered to be surveyed in the tribe wherein they had been 
surveyed the year before ; and such as liad a farm, or farms, 
in the coimtry, exceeding in value thirty thousand sesterces,* 
were allowed tiie privilege of being included in the country 
tribes. Though this reservation was made in their favour, 
yet Claudius still insisted, that ** a censor could not, without 
an order of the people, take away from any man, and much 
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less from a whole class of men, the right of sufirage. For 
though he can remove a man from his tribe, which is nothmg 
more than ordering him to change it, yet he cannot, therefore, 
remove him out of all the thirty •five tribes ; which wotild be 
to strip him of the rights of a citizen, and of liberty ; not to 
fix where he should be surveyed, but to exclude him from the 
survey." These points were discussed by the censors, who 
at last came to this compromise : that out of the four city 
tribes, they should, openly in the court of die temple of li« 
berty, select one by lot, in which they should include all diose 
who had ever beeiv in servitude. The lot fell on the iEsqui- 
line tribe ; on which Tiberius Gracchus published an order, 
that all sons of freedmen should be surveyed* in that tribe. 
This proceeding gained the censors great honour with the 
senate, who gave thanks to Sempronius for his perseverance 
in so good a design, and abo to Claudius for not obstructing 
it. These censors expelled from the senate, and ordered to 
sell their horses, greater numbers than their predecessors. 
They both concurred, in removing from their tribes, and dis- 
franchising the same persons, in every instance ; nor did one 
of them remove any mark of disgrace inflicted Igr the other. 
They petitioned that, according to custom, the year and halPa 
time, allowed for enforcing the repairs of buildings, an^ for 
approving the execution of works contracted for, should be 
prolonged i but Cneius Tremellius, a tribune, provoked at 
not having been chosen into the senate, protested against it. 
This year Caius Cicerius dedicated a temple on the Alban 
mount, five years after he had vowed it ; and Lucius Postu- 
mius Albinus was inaugurated flamen of Mars. 

XVI. The consuls, Quintus iElius and Marcus Junius, 

Y R 'iR'i ^*^*°8 proposed the.business of distributing the 

B.C.167, provinces, the senate decreed that Spain, which, 

during the Macedonian war, had been but one 

province, should be again formed into two ; and that the 
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present governors, Lucius Paullus and Lucius Anictus, 
should continue in the government of Macedonia and lUyria, 
until, with the concurrence of commissioners, they should ad- 
just the affairs of those countries disordered by the war, and 
form a new constitution for both kingdoms. The provinces 
assigned to the consuls were Pisae and Gaul, with two le- 
gions to each, containing five thousand two huiidred foot, and 
three hundred horse. The lots of the praetors were of Quin- 
tus Cassius, the city jurisdiction ; of Manius Juventius Thal- 
na, the foreign i of Tiberius Claudius Nero, Sicily ; of Cneius 
Fulvius, Hither Spain, and of Caius Licinius Nerva, Farther 
Spain « Sardinia had fallen to Aulus Manlius Torquatus, but 
he could not proceed thither, being detained by a decree of 
the senate, to preside at trials of capital offences. The senate 
was then consulted concerning prodigies which were reported: 
the temple of the tutelar deities, on the Velian hill, had been 
struck by lightning ; and two gates, and a large part of the 
wall in the town of Minervium. At Anagnia, a shower of 
earth had fallen ; and, at Lanuvium, a blazing torch was seen 
in the sky. Marcus Valerius, a Roman citizen, reported, 
that at Calatia, on the lands of the public, blood had flowed 
from his hearth, during three days and two nights. On ac- 
count chiefly of this last, the decemvirs were* directed to con- 
sult the books ; on which they ordered a general supplication 
for one day, and sacrificed in the Forum fifty goats. On ac- 
count of the other prodigies, there was another supplication, 
of one day's continuance, with sacrifices of the larger victims, 
and the city was purified. Then, mindful of the gratitude 
due to the immortal gods, the senate decreed, that, ^^ foras- 
much as their enemies were subdued, and Macedonia and 
lUyria, with dieir kings Perseus' and Gentius, were in the 
power of the Roman people, therefore, whatever offerings 
were made in all the temples by Appius Claudius and Mar- 
cus Sempronius, consuls, on occasion of the conquest of King 
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Antiochus, offerings of the same value should diea be made, 
under the superintendence of Quintus Casuus and Manius 
Juventius, pnetors.** 

XVII. They then constituted commissioners) with whose 
advice the generab, Lucius Paullus and Lucius Anicius were 
to regulate the aiBiirs of their provinces ; ten for Macedonia, 
and five for lUjrria. Those nominated for Macedonia were, 
Aulus Postumius Luscus, Caius Claudius, both of whom 
had been censors, Caius Licinius Crassus, who had been col^ 
league to Paullus in the consulship, and then held the pio* 
vince of Gaul, having been continued in command. To 
these, who were of consular rank, were added, Cneins Do^ 
mitius iEnobarbus, Servius Cornelius Sulla, Lucius Junius, 
Caius Anttsttus Labeo, Titus Numisius Tarquinicnsis, and 
Aulus Terentius Varro. The following were nominated for 
lUyria : Publius iElius Ltgus, a man of consular rank, Caius 
Cicereius, Cneius Bebius Tamphilus, who had bedn pnetor 
the last year, as had Cicereius, many years before, Publius 
Terentius Tusciveicanus, and Publius Manilius. The senate 
then recommended to the consuls that, as one of them must 
go into Gaul, in the room of Caius Licinius, appointed a 
commissioner, they ^ould either settle their provinces be«> 
tween themselves, or cast lots, as might be agreeable to them. 
They chose to cast lots ; when Pisae fell to Marcus Junius, 
who was ordered to introduce to the senate the embassies 
that came to Rome, from all quarters, with congratulations, 
before he went to his province ; and Gaul to Quintus iElius. 

XVIII. Although the commissioners were men of such 
characters as afforded confident hopes that, guided by their 
counsel, the generals would determine on nothing derogatory 
either to the clemency or dignity of the Roman peo|de, yet 
the heads of a plan of settlement were considered in the 
senate, that the said commissioners might carry out to them 
a general idea of the whole. First, it was determined, that 
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^ die Mftcedoniaiii and IHyrians should be enfranchised : in 
order to demonstrale to aU the world, that the arms of the 
Roman peo|rie were emplo3red not in riretting diuns, but in 
breaking them ; and to convince those who akeadjr enjoyed 
freedom, that it would ennie to them iafe and, permanent, 
twder the ffotection of the Xoman peopk ; and iarther to 
naake known to soch as now were anbject to despotic rule, 
Aat their princes, under awe of the Roman people, would 
be, at die present, mo^e just and mild ; and that, should war 
break out at any dme between their kings and die Roman 
people, die issue would bring vicl^ to the latter, and liberty 
to diemsehres* It was also provided, that the farming both 
of die Macedonian mines, which produced a very large pro* 
fit, and crown lands, should be abolished \ as business of diat 
kmd oouUnot be managed without the intervention of re» 
venue farmers y and ilrherever peo^e of that description were 
employed, either the rights of the pubKc were invaded, or 
die freedom of the alfies destroyed. N<m* could fhr Mace- 
dootans-themsdves conduct such aflmrs % for whtte they af- 
forded the Bsanagen opportunities of acquiring pr^ to diem- 
selves,' there would never be an end of disputes and sedi* 
tions. > It was fardier determined, dwl there should be no 
general council of die nation ; lest die pervetieness of die 
populaee might, some time or ^ other, convert iMo pestilent 
licentioosness the wholesome Jiberty- granted by the senate ; 
but, that Macedonia should be divided into four districts, 
each of which should have a council of iu ow^ ; and that 
they should pay to the Rooum people half the tribute which 
diey used, formeriy, to pay to their kings." Similar instruc- 
tions were given respecting Illyria. Other particubrs were 
leit to die generals and commissioners ; who, by investigating 
matters on the spot, would be enabled to form more a c cur a te 
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XIX. Among the many embassies from kmgs, natioiis, and 
states, Attalus, brother to Eumeocs, attracted the general 
attention in a very particular manner ; fer he was received, 
by those who had served along with him in the late war, 
with even greater demonstration of kindness, than could have 
txfen shown to the monarch himsel£ He had twc reasons Sat 
coming, both, apparentiy, highly honourable; one to offer 
congratulations, which was quite proper, in the case of a 
victory to which himself had contributed ; the other, to 
complain of disturbances raiised by the Gaub, so as to en- 
danger his brother's kingdom. But he had, ako, a jHrivate 
view ; he entertained secret hopes of honours and rewards 
from the senate, which yet, he could scarcely receive as be- 
ing more properly the claims of the King. There were some 
among the Romans who had given him ill counsel ; and the 
prospects, which they opened to him, set his ambition at 
work. They told him, that *^ the general opinion conceming 
Attalus and Eumenes was, that one was a steady friend to 
the Romans, and that the other was not a faithful ally either 
to them or to Perseus. That it was not easy to say, widi 
regard to any requests that he might make, whether the 
senate would have more pleasure in serving him, or in hurt- 
ing his brother ; so entirely were all disposed to gratify the 
one, and to grant nothing to the other." As the event prov- 
ed, Attalus was one of those who covet all that hope can 
promise to itself ; and he would have been deluded by these 
suggestions, had not the prudent admonitions of one friend 
put a curb on those passions, which were growing wanton 
through prosperity. He had, in his retinue, a physician call- 
ed Stratius, whom Eumenes, not perfectly assured of hb 
brother's fidelity, had sent to Rome, for the purpose of watch- 
ing over his conduct, and for giving him faithful advice, if 
he should perceive his honour wavering. This man, al- 
though he had to address ears already prepossessed, and a 
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mind hbouriiig under a strong bias, yet, by argnmcats jadi- 
ciously timed, he restored every thing to it^ proper sute, 
even after the case had become almost desperate. He urged 
that ^ diffisrent kingdoms grew into power by difierent means. 
As to that of fiumenes, being lately fon^ed, and unsupport* 
ed by any long established strength, it was upheld, solely, by 
the concord of the brothers ; for, while one bore the title, 
and the ornament which distinguishes the head of a sovereign, 
each of them was considered as a king. As to Attalus, in 
particular, being the next in years, was there any m%n who 
did not hold him as such i and that, not only, because his pre- 
sent power was. great ; but because he must, unquestionably, 
ascend ^e throne, -in a very short time, in consequence of 
the age and infirmity of Eumeaes, who had no legitimate 
issue ;" for he had not, at this time, acknowledged the son 
who afterwards reigned.: ^^ To what purpose, then, employ 
violence, to attain what of course must soon be his i Besides, 
a new storm had fallen on the kingdom, from the insurrec- 
tion of the Gauk, which the most perfect harmony and union 
of the brothers would scarce enable them to withstand. But 
if to a foreign war dissensions were added, nothing but ruin 
could ensue ; nor would his scheme produce Any other eflPects, 
tiian that of hindering his brother from ending his life on 
the 'throne, and himself from ascending it. If both modes 
of acting were honourable,*^ither to preserve the kingdom 
for his relative, <»* to take it from him,-*yet the honour that 
would derive to him from the first mentioned proceeding, as 
it arose in brotherly love, would be the greater. The latter, 
indeed, would be detestable, and bordering nearly on parri- 
cide ; what room, then, could there be for deliberation ? 
For, whether did he mean to demand a share of the king- 
dom, or to seize the whole i If a share were his object, it 
must follow, that both, by the separation of their strength, 
would be rendered feeble, and exposed to injuries of every 
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kind ; i£ the vhole^ would he then reqinre hu ddcr brodier^- 
reduced to a private. atatioB, «t his time of life, and ooder stich 
iofirmity of body^-^-eicher to live io exile, or to end his life ? 
Not to speak, of tfie tragical catastrophes, represented on die 
stage, the fate of Perseus was reoMurkaUy striking ; who, hav- 
ing, by the murder of his brother, opened hiasself a way to 
the seizure of the crown, was obliged, on )us knees, to lay it 
down, at die feet of a victorious enemy ^ in the temple of Sa« 
mothrace; as if the gods, present on the apot, had demanded 
▼engeaace ior his crimes. Those very men,'' he continued, 
^ who, from no motive of friendship for him< but of enmity 
to Eumenes, had instigated him to the adoption of such mea« 
sores, would okiatately bestow praises on him, if ht mti» 
tained his fidelity to his brodier." 

XX. These arguments determined Attains. On being in* 
troduced to the senate, after congratulating them on ihdr suc- 
cess, he made mention of bis own services during tiie war, 
and those of his brother ; of the defection of the Gauls, wUch 
had lately happened, and which had caused viident commo- 
tions ; and lie entreated that ambassadors might be sent to 
those people, whose authority would oblige them to desiat 
from hostilities. After delivering these messages, respecting 
the general interest of the state, he requested a grant of 
JRnus and Maronea to himself. Having tiius tiisappc^ted 
the hopes of those who expected him to arraign his brother's 
conduct, and solicit a partition of the kingdom, he retired 
fix>m the senat<r-house. There have been few instances of any 
discourse, whether delivered by a private person or a king, 
being received^ith such a degree of favour and approbation 
by all who heard it ; and presents and hondiav of every kind 
were conferred upon him, during his stay, and at his depar* 
ture. Of the many embassies which came from Greece and 
Asia, that of die Rhodians engaged the greatest shape of the 
public attention. At first they appeared in white, that colour 
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being the best tdtfrted to penoM chained widi a message of' 
a joyful nature ; for had Ihey won mourning, it might seem 
to be put on for the mtsfortoaes of Peraeus. Afterwards^on 
die question being put to the senate, by the consul Marcus 
Junius, (die ambassadors standing in the Comidum,) whedier 
lodging and entertainment should be allowed them, it was 
voted, that no duty of hospitaKty was due to them. When 
die consul came out of die senate^house, the Rfaodians told 
him^ that diey were come to congratulate the Romans on their 
late success, and to dear dieir state *of die charges made 
against it. They then requested an audience -of die senate^ 
to which he returned this answer i diat ^ it was tlie custom 
of the Romans bodi to grant audience in their senate, and to 
perform odier acta of kindness and hospitality to dieir friends 
and aBies ; but dmt the conduct of the Rhodians, in die ble 
war, had not entided them to be ranked in the number of 
friends or dlies." On hearing diis, diey all prostrated them* 
selves on the ground, beseeching the consul^ and aH present, 
not to sufier new and false imputations to operate more pow* 
erfblly to dieir prejudice, than their long course of services, 
known to all present, in their fiivour. They immediatdy as* 
suased a a^imrning dress, and, going round to the houses of 
die principal men, supplicated, with pra3rers and tears, that 
their cause might be heard before they were condemned. 

XXI. Marcus Juvencius Thdna, die pnetor who had the 
jurisdictioa between nadves and fbreigners, sdmolated the 
pubik resentment against die Rhodians, proposing an order, 
that ^ war sboidd be declared against die Rhodians^ and diat 
the people shoidd choose one of die magistrates of the pre* 
seM year^ whb shoidd be sent with a fleet to cany on that 
war :** he hoped diat himself should be die person chosen. 
This proceeding was opposed by two of the {debeim tribunes, 
Marcus Antomos and Marcus Pomponius. « But the praetor, 
on iua party eommenced die business in a manner highly un* 
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preccdented^ and of rtry pernicious tendcocf ; £or, withoiit 
fint consulting the qpMte, and without acquainting die con- 
suls, of his own sole judgment he proposed to the people the 
question, ^ Was it their wiU and order that war should be 
declared against the Rhodians ?" whereas, it had ever, unti 
then, been tihe practice, first to take the judgment of the se- 
nate on such a matter, and then to lay the business before the 
people. On the other side, the plebeian tribunes opposed ihu 
procee(Rngi 'althpugh it was a received rule, that no tribune 
should protest agsunsta proposal until opportunity was given 
to private citizens to argue for and against it ; in consequence 
of which it had often happened tiiat some, who had no inten- 
tion of protesting, discovered improprieties in the question 
from the discourses of those who opposed it, and therefore 
did protest ; and some, who came avowedly to protest, ab- 
stained from it, being convinced by the arguments adduced 
in its favour. On this occasion, the praetor and tribunos vied 
with each other in doing every thing out of time. Whik the 
tribunes blamed the hasty proceeding of the preetor^ they inU' 
toted the example by a premature protest. The only pretence 
they alleged for it waSj the necessity of adjourning the busi^ 
ness of the Rhodians until the general^ and the ten commis' 
sioners^ should return from Macedonia. 

XXII. ♦ ## # # # ##|^ 
** Whether we have transgressed, or not, is yet doubtful; 
meanwhile, we suffer punishments and disgraces of all sorts. 
In former times, when we visited Rome, after the conquest 
of Carthage, after the defeat of Philip, and after that of An- 
tiochus, we were escorted irom a lodging, furnished us by the 
public, into the senate-house, to present our congratulations 
to you, Conscript Fathers; and, from the senate-house to 



t The beginning ^f thb speech of As^medes, chief of the Bfao^sn < 
bsiiy, is lost. 
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the Capitol, carrying offieriiigB to your gods. But now, from 
a vile and filthy inn, where scarcely could we get a reception 
for our money, treated as ^lemies, and forbid to lodge within 
the city, we come, in this squalid dress, to the Roman senate* 
house 8 we, Rhodians, on whom, a short time ago, you be-' 
9towed the provinces of Lycia and Caria ; on whom you con- 
ferred the most ample rewards and honours. Even the Ma- 
cedonians and Ulyrians, you order, as we hear, to be free ; 
though they were in servitude before they waged war with 
you. Not that we envy the good fortune of any ; on the con- 
trary, we acknowledge therein the usual clemency of the Ro- 
man people. But will you convert, frotn allies into enemies, 
the Rhodians, who, during the war, have maintained the 
strictest neutrality ? You are the samp Romans, who boast 
that your wars are successful, because they are just ; who 
glory not so much in the issue of them (being, as you are, 
victorious,) as in the commencement of them, because under- 
taken not without cause. Your war with the Carthaginians 
was occasioned by their having attacked Messana, in Sicily. 
The rupture with Philip arose from his attempt to reduce 
Greece to slavery, and in giving assistance of men and mo- 
ney to Hannibal. . Antiochus, on the invitation of the iEto- 
lians, your enemies^ came over in person, with a fleet from 
Asia to Greece ; and, by seizing Demetrias, Chalcis, and the 
streight of Thermopylae, endeavoured to dispossess you of a 
part of your empire. The motives to your war with Perseus 
were his attacks on your allies, and his putting to death the 
princes and leading members of certain states. But, if we 
are doomed to ruin, to what will our misfortune be ascribed i 
I do not yet separate the cause of the state from that of our 
countrymen, Polyaratus and Dino, with others, whom we 
have brought hither, in order to deliver them into your 
hands. But supposing every one of us were equally guilty, 
I ask what was our crime with respect to the late war i We 
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fimNuedfitUiaidfllKiiiCerntof PcncQB. BntluifeweMip- 
ported that prince ftgaiiMtyoab like waamcfm^inihftmwnoi 
Antiochttt and Philip, we BUpporled you agUMt dioae Ungi I 
Now, in what nuumer we are aecuatomed to SMist our aUieB, 
and with what Tigour to conduct wan, ask Caius Livius and 
Lucius iEmilius RcgiUut, who commanded your fleets on the 
coasts of Asia. Tour ships never fought a batsle in winch 
we did not co-operate. We, with our own fleet, fooglit one 
engagement at Samoa, and a aecond on the coast of Pamphy- 
lia, against no less a commander than HannibaL The victory 
which we gained in the latter, was the more glorious to us, 
as the loss of a great part of our navy, with a considerable 
number of the principal young men*, in the unfortunate fight 
at Samoa, did not detrr us from venturing again to give bat- 
tle to the King's fleet-on its return from Syria. These mat* 
ters I have mentioned not out of ostentation, (that would ill 
become our present situation,) but to remind yoo in what way 
the Rhodians assist their allies. 

XXIII. ^ When Philip and Antiochus were subdued, we 
received from you very amide rewards. If the same fortune, 
which the fiivour of the gods, and your own courage, have 
procured to you, had fiUlen to the lot of Perseus, and we were 
to go into Macedonia, to the victorious King, to demand re- 
wards from him, what merit should we have to plead I Could 
we say, that we had assisted him with money, or with com; 
with land or sea forces f Had we defended Us g«mson ; or 
fought either under his generals, or by ^mrsdves f If be 
should enquire among the land and aea farces, which we seitf 
to act in. concert widi his, what answer could we give) Per- 
haps we might be brought to a trial befon him,if successfiil, 
as we are now, before you. All that we have gained by send- 
ing ambassadors, to both, to mediate a peace, is, that we re- 
ceived no thanks from either party, and incurred from one of 
them accusations and danger. Perseus, indeed, might justly 
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object to OS, what cannot be objected by you, Conscript 
-PadieTB, that, at the commencement of the war, we sent am- 
bassadors to Rome, promising supplies of all sorts requisite 
tor the war, and engaging to be ready, as in former wars, 
with our ships, our arms, and our men. That we did not 
perform this, you were, yourselves, the cause ; you, who, 
whatever was the reason, rejected our assistance on that oc- 
casion. We have, therefore, neither acted in any instance 
as enemies, nor been deficient in the duty of well-afFected al- 
lies ; which duty, had not you prevented us, we should have 
performed. What th/en shall we say i Rhodians, has there 
been nothing said, or done, in your country, which you dis- 
approve of, and which might give just cause of offence to the 
Romans i Henceforward, I do not mean to defend what has 
been done, I am not so weali, but to distinguish the cause of 
die public from the guilt of private men. For there is no 
nation whatever that has not, generally, some ill-disposed 
members, and always an ignorant populace. I have heard^ 
diat, even among the Romans, there have been men who 
worked themselves into power by courting the multitude ; 
that the plebeians sometimes seceded from you, and that you 
tost the power of directing the affairs of government. If it 
were possible for this to happen in a state where the rules of 
conduct are so well established, who can wonder at their be- 
ing some among us, who, out of a wish to gain the King's 
friendship, seduced our meaner people by bad advice i Yet 
their intrigues produced no farther effect than our remaining 
inactive, without infringing our duty. I shall not pass by that, 
which has been made the heaviest charge against our state 
during the war. We sent ambassadors at the same time to 
you, and to Perseus, to mediate a peace ; and that unfortu- 
nate undertaking was, by a furious orator, as we afterwards 
heard, rendered fooKsh to the last degree ; for it appears, that 
he spoke in such a manner as Caius Popilltus, the Roman 
vor. vr. — 2 M 
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amlMtsador, would have spoken, when you sent him to the 
two kings, Antiochos and Ptolemy, to induce them toceaae 
from hostilities. But still, whether this conduct is to be 
called arrogance or foUy, it was the same towards Perseus as 
towards you. States, as well as tadividuak, have their dif- 
ferent characters; some are violent, others daring, others 
timid ; some addicted to wine, others more particularly to 
women. The Athenitn nation has die character of being 
quick and bold, beyond its strength, in beginning an enter- 
prise; and the Lacedaemonian, of being dilatory and back- 
ward, in entering upon business, even when confident of suc- 
cess. I cannot deny that Asia, throughout its whole extent, 
produces men too much inclined to vanity, and that the spej^h 
df even the Rhodians is too much tinctured with vain-glory, 
which arises from our being supposed to hold some pre-emi- 
flbnce above the neighbouring states. That, however, is 
owing not so much to our particular strength, as to the marks 
of honour and esteem conferred on us by you. Our first em- 
bassy received a sulBcient rebuke from you. But, if the dis- 
grace which we then underwent was too trifling, surely the 
present mournful and suppliant embassy would be a sufficient 
expiation for the offence. Arrogance, it is true, creates dis- 
gust in some, and ridicule in others ; more especially, if it 
be shown by an inferior towards a superior ; but no one has 
ever yet thought it deserving of capital punishment. It was 
to be feared that the Rhodians should contemn the Romans ! 
Some men have spoken, even of the gods, in terms too pre- 
sumptuous ; yet we have never heard of any one being struck 
with thunder on that account. 

XXIV. ** What charge, then, remains^ of which we are to 
acquit ourselves, since there has been no hostile act on our 
part ? Must the too haughty expressions of ati ambassador, 
though they deserve the displeasure of the hearers, be punish- 
ed by the ruin of the state ? Conscript Fathers, I heard you 
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debating on Ae penalty which we ought to pay for our secret 
wishes. Some assert that we favoured the King, and, there- 
£9re, that we should be punished with war ; others, that we 
did indeed wish him success, but ought not, on that account, 
to be held criminal, since neither the practice nor the laws of 
any state admit, that simply desiring the destruction of a foe, 
should subject any one to the penalty of death. We are ah* 
solved from the punishment, but not from the crime ; and for 
this it may be thought we should be thankful ; but we lay 
dbwn this law for ourselves : if ,we idl entertained the wishes 
imputed to us, we will then make no distinction between the 
will and the deed ; let us all be punished. If some of our peo- 
ple in power favoured you, and odmis the King, I do not de- 
mand, that, for the sake of us, who were on your side, the fa- 
vourers of the King may be saved ; but I pray you that we 
may not be ruined through them. You are not more invete- 
rate against them, than is our state itself; and knowing this, 
most of them fled, or put themselves to death, the others have 
been condemned by us, and will soon be in your power. Con- 
script Fathers. The rest of us Rhodians, as we have merited 
no thanks during the war, so neither have we deserved pun* 
ishmcnt Let our former services be set against our late in- 
activity. You have recendy waged war with three kings i 
let not the demerit of our inaction, during one of these wars, 
outweigh the merit of having fought on your side in the other 
two. Consider Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus, as you would 
three votes ; two of them acquit us, one is doubtful, but 
rather indines to our side than odierwise. If they were to 
sit in judgment, diey would give sentence against us. Con- 
script Fathers, you ai^ to decide, whether Rhodes is to con- 
tinue to exist or to be utterly destroyed. The issue of your 
deliberations will not be war ; because. Conscript Fathers, 
though it is in your power to declare war, it is not in your 
power to wage it, as not a single Rhodian will take up arms 
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against you* If you persist ui yottr mger, we wiU beg tii 
from you» until we carry home an account of this unhappjr 
embassy. We will tben^ every free person of the Rhodiaas, 
both men and women, with idl our wealth, embark in ahipa, 
and leaving the seats of our tulelar deiues, both public and 
private, repair to Rome ; where, heaping toged|er in the Co* 
mitium, at the dopr (tf your senate-house, all our gdd and 
silver, all the public and private property that we possess, we 
will submit our persons, and those of our wives and duldren^ 
to your disposal ; that, whatever we are to suffer, we may 
suffer here, and be far reasoved from ibe sight of the sacldng 
and burning of our city. The Romans may pass a judgment^ 
that the Rhodiaas are eneaues ; but we have ako a right, in 
some degree, to judge ourselves ; and we never wiE judge 
ourselves your enemies, nor do one hostile act, should we 
even suffer the last extremities.'^ 

XXV. Such was their speech ; after which they adi proa* 
trated themselves again, and, as supplicanu, held out oltve 
branches ; but, at length, they were raised, and wididrew 
fixMQn the senate-house. The opinions of the senators were 
then demanded. The most inveterate against the Rhodians 
were those, who, as consuls, prvtors, or lientenaat-generds^ 
had acted in Macedonia, during the wmt ; and the person who 
was most useful to their cause was Marcus Porcius Cato, 
who, though naturally austere, acted his part as a senator, oa 
this occasion, with much mildness. It is not necessary, here, 
to give a specimen of his copious eloquence, by inserting hb 
speech, as he has published it himself, in the fifth book of his 
Antiquities. The answer given to the Rhodians was, that 
^^ they should neither be declared enemies ; nor, any longer, 
be considered as allies." At the head of this embassy were 
Philocrates and Astimedes* Half their number, with PUk- 
crates, were ordered to carry home to Rhodes an account of 
their proceedings ; and the other hali^ with Astimedes, ts 
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femain at Rome, that ihey night be acquainted with what 
passed, and infonn their countrymen. For the present, they 
were commanded to reoMnre their gpvtnoin out of Lycia and 
Carta, before a certain day* This news was, in ittelf^ suffi* 
cientLy aiBicting ; nevertheless, as it reMeved the Rhodians 
from the dread of a greater evil, for they had feared a war, 
it occasioned even a degree of joy. They, therefore, inune- 
diately voted a present, amounting in value to twenty thou- 
sand pieces of gold, and deputed Theodotus, the commander 
of their fleet, to be the bearer of it. They wished to pro- 
cure an alliance with the Romans; but, in such a manner, as 
that no order of the people should pass concerning it, nor any 
thing be committed to writing ; so that, if they should faH of 
success, thedisgraceofa refusal mtghtappeartfae less. Theo- 
dotus was empowered, singly, to negociate that business, with 
the above proviso ; for, during a considerable length of time, 
diey had maintained a friendship with the Romans, without 
being bound by any treaty ; their reason for which was, that 
they might neither preclude the kings from all hope of their 
assistance, if any of them should need it, nor themselves from 
a participation of the advantages which might accrue from 
the good fortune and liberality of the said kings. At this 
time, however, an idliance seemed particularly desirable, not 
so much for the sake of security against others, (for, except- 
ing the Romans, they feared none,) as to render them less lia- 
ble to jealousies, on the part oPthe Romans. About this time^ 
theCaunians revolted from them, and the Mylassians seized 
on the towns of the Euromensians. The spirit of their com- 
mumty was not so totally broken, as to hinder their perceiv- 
ing, that, if Lycia and Caria were taken from them by the 
Romans, their other provinces would either assert their own 
freedom, by a revolt, or be seized on by their neighbours ; 
and that themselves would then be shut up in a small island ; 
within the shores of a barren country, inadequate to the main* 
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tenance of the numeroos people in bo large a citjr. Tbey 
therefore sent out, with all speed, a body of troops, and re- 
duced the Caunians to obedience, though they had received 
succours from C]rbara ; and afterwards defeated in a batde 
at Orthosia the Mylassians and Alabandians, who, having 
seized the province of Euroma, had united their forces, and 
came to meet them. 

XXVI, Such were the occurrences in Rhodes, in- Mace- 
donia, and in Rome. Meanwhile, in Illyria, Luchis Anicius, 
having reduced King Gentius under his power, as before 
mentioned, placed a garrison in Scodra, which had been die 
capital of the kii^om, and gave the command to Gabinius. 
He also garrisoned Rhizo, and Olcinium, towns very con* 
vaniendy situated, and appointed Caius Licinius commander. 
Committing the government of Illyria to these two, he 
marched, with the rest of his forces, into Epirus. |Iere, 
Phanota was the first place which submitted to him ; the 
whde multitude, with fillets on their heads, coming out to 
meet him. Placing a garrison there, he went over into Mo« 
lossis, all the towns of which province, except Passora, Tec« 
mo, Phylace, and Horreum, having surrendered, he marched 
first against Passora. The two meo,^ of the greatest authority 
in that city, were Antinous and Theodotus, who were to* 
markable for their warm atUchment to Perseus, and hatred 
to the* Romans ; into a revolt from whom, the whole nation 
had been hurried by their insti^tions. These men, conscious 
of their own delinquency, and despairing of pardon, shut the 
gates, that they might be buried under the general ruin of 
their country, and exhorting the multitude to prefer death to 
slavery. No man dared to open his lips against men of such 
transcendent power. At last, one Theodotus, a young man 
of distinction, (his greater dread of the Romans overpower- 
ing the lesser fear of his own leaders,) exclaimed, " What 
madness has srtzcd you, to make the public accessary to the 
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crimes of individuals, and only two in number ? I have often 
beard mention made of men who offered themselves to deadi 
for die sake of their country ; but never, before these, were 
any found, who required that their country should perish for 
theirs. Why not open our gates, and submit to that power, 
to which the whole world has submitted ?" As he spoke 
thus, he was followed by the multitude ; on which, Antinous 
and Theodotus, rushing out on the first advanced guards of 
the enemy, and freely exposing themselves to their weapons, 
were slain, and the city was surrendered to the Romans. 
Through a similar obstinacy in Cephalus, a man in power, 
the gates of J'ecmo were shut ; but he was soon put to death, 
and then the town capitulated. Neither Phylace nor Hor- 
reum stood a siege. Having thus reduced Epirus, Aniciiis 
distributed lus troops in winter quarters, through the most 
convenient towns ; and, retunung into Illyria, held a general 
convention at Scodra^ where the five commissioners had ar* 
rived from Rome, and to which place he had summoned the 
principal men, from all parts of the province. There, with 
advice of the council, he proclaimed from^his tribunal, that 
^ the senate and people of Rome granted freedom to the II- 
tyrians ; and that he would withdraw his garrisons from all 
their towns, citadds, and castles. That the Issans and Tau- 
lantians, with the Pirustans, die Rizonttes, and the Olcinians, 
should not only enjoy liberty, but likewise an immunity from 
taxes ; because, when Gentius was in his full strength, they 
had quitted him, and sided with the Romans. That the same 
exemption was granted to the Daorseans ; because they for* 
sook Caravantius, and came over with their arms, to the 
Romans ; and that the Scodrans, Dassarensians, Selepitans, 
and the rest of the Illyrians, should pay half the taxes which 
they had formerly paid to their king." He then divided Il- 
lyria into three districts; the first was composed of the peo- 
ple above mentioned, the second comprehended all ihe. La^ 
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beatifliis, Mad the diird the Agranonites, Rizonites, and Ol- 
ciiiians, with the contigoous states. Having thus regdated 
affiurs in Vlynx, he retnrned into Epirus, to his winter quar- 
ters, at Pastaro. 

XXVIL While these matters passed in lUyria, PauUos, 
before the arrival of the ten commissioners, sent his son Quia- 
tus Maximus, who was by this time returned from Rome, to 
sack Agassae and iEginium ; the former, because the inhriu- 
tants, after surrendering their city to the consul, and volun- 
tarily soliciting an alliance wiA Rome, had revolted again to 
Perseus : the crime of Ae people of iEginium- was of a late 
date ; not giving credit to the report of Ae Romans bemg 
victorious, they had treated, with hostile cruelty, some sol- 
diers who came into the city. He ako detached Ludus Pos- 
tumius to pUlagethe city of ^nia; because die inhabitants 
had continued in arms with more obstinacy than the neigh- 
bouring nations. Autumn now approached, when he resdved 
to make a tour through Greece, in order to take a view of 
those celebrated curiosities, the knowledge of which is, by 
the major part of a people, generally taken from the reports 
of others. With this intention, he gave the command of his 
quarters to Caius Sulpicius Gdlus, and, with a moderate re- 
tinue, began his journey, in which he was accompanied by his 
son Scipio, and Athenaeus, King Eumenes's brother. He di« 
rected his route, through Thessaly, to Delfihi, so famous for 
its oracle, where he offered sacrifices t6 Apollo ; and ob- 
serving in th^ porch some unfinished pillars, on which it had 
been intended to place statues of King Perseus, he deter- 
mined, that statues of himself should be erected on them, to 
commemorate his successes. He also visited the temple of 
Jupiter Trophonitts at Lebadia; where, after viewing the 
mouth of the cave, through which people applying to the 
oracle descend, in order to obtain information from the gods, 
he s.acrificed to Jupiter and Hercynna, who have a temple 
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there ; and .then went down to Chalcis, to see the curiosities 
of the Euripus, and of the island of Eubcca, which is there 
united to the continent by a bridge. From Chalcis, he passed 
over to Aulis, a port three miles distant, and famous for hav- 
ing been formerly the station of Agamemnon's fleet of one 
thousand ships; he then visited the temple of Diana, in 
which the Argive chief purchased a passage to Troy, by 
offering his daughter Iphigenia as a victim at the altar. 
Thence he came to Oropus, in Attica ; where the prc^het 
Amphilochus is worshipped as a god, and has an ancient 
temple, surrounded by delightful springs and streams. He 
then went to Athens, which, though filled with only the de- 
cayed relics of ancient grandeur, still contained many things 
worthy of observation ; the citadel, the port, the walls con- 
necting Pirsus with the city ; the dock-yards, the monuments 
of illustrious generals, the statues of gods and men, exceed- 
ingly curious both in respect pf the materials, of various 
kinds, and the skill of the several artists. 
. XXVIII. After sacrificing to Minerva, the guardian of 
the citadel, he continued his journey, and on the second day 
arrived at Corinth. At this time, that city flourished in ex- 
traordinary splendour ; the citadel too, and the isthmus, af- 
forded admirable views ; the former, towering up to an im- 
mense height, yet abounding with springs ; and the latter, 
separating by a narrow neck two seas, which almost meet 
from the east and west. He next visited the celebrated cities 
of Sicyon, and Argos ; then Epidaurus, which, though not 
comparable to them in opulence, was yet remarkable for a 
£eimous temple of Esculapius, standing at five miles' distance, 
and, at that time, rich in offerings dedicated to that semi- 
deity by the sick, in acknowledgment of the recovery of 
their health ; but now showing only the traces of them, 
whence they have been torn away. Thence he proceeded to 
Lacedsemon, renowned, not for magnificent works of art, but 
VOL. vr. — 2 N 
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for its lows aod diacipliBe i and then« iMming throat Miiga- 
lepoBsy he we»t up to Olympia. Here fanvkig takes a view 
ofi aK Ainga wortfiy of notice, and beholdbg Jupiter in a 
mander pieaent befare.him, lie waa struck with t^ deepest 
reverence ; so much so, diat he ordered preparations to be 
made for a sacrifice, widi.more than usual magnificence, and 
as if he were going to make offerings in die CapitoL Thus 
he finished his circuit through Greece ; during which, he 
never once inquired how any one, either in diek* public or 
private capacity, had stood affected towards Perseus, during 
the war $ being unwiUmg to disturb the minds of the attica 
with any kind of apprehensions. On his way back to DeoM* 
trias, he was met by a crowd of iEtoUans, in moufniag ap> 
parel. Expressing surprise, and asking the reasou of this 
proceeding, he was told, that five hundred and fifty of die 
chief of their countrymen had been put to death by Lyciscus 
and Tisippus, who surrounded their senate with Roman sol- 
diers, sent by their commander B«bius ; that others had been 
driven into exile ; and that the goods of the killed and enled 
were in the hands of dieir accusers. They Were ordered 
to attend him at Amphipolis ; and then, having met Cneius 
^Octavius at Demetrias, who informed him diat the ten 
commissioners were landed, he laid aside all odier bustneaa, 
and went to Apollonia to meet diem. Perseus, being too 
neg^igendy guarded, had come hither to meet him from 
Amphipolis, the distance of a day's journey. To him 
j£milius spoke widi great courtesy ; but, when at die quar* 
ters of the troops, he gave a severe reprimand to Caius Sul- 
picius ; first, for allowing Perseus dius to ramble throufj^ 
the province, and, next for indulging the soldiers ao fiur 
as to suffer them to strip the buildings on the city walls of 
the tiles, in order to cover their own winter huts. These 
tiles he ordered to be carried back, the buildings to be re- 
paired, and put in their former condition. Perseus, with 
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his elder son Philip, he gave to charge to Aulas Postuniius, 
and sent them into a .place of confinement ; his daughter and 
younger son he ordered to be broi^t fnnn Samothrace^lo 
AmphipoliSf and treated them with all possible kindness. 

XXIX. When the day jarrived, on which he had cMrdered 
ten chiefs froQi each of the states to attend at AmphipolUf 
and all the writings wherever deposited, and the money be- 
ion^ngte the .King, to berbroiight thither, he seated himself, 
.with the ten commissioners, on his tribunal, where he was 
amrrounded by the whole multitude of the Macedonians. 
Though they were inured to the government of a king, yet a 
tribunal, of a different kind from what they were acquainted 
with, impressed them with terror,; the lictor clearing the 
way, the herald, the sergeant, were all objects. strange to 
iheireyes and ears, and capable of inspiring awe in allies, 
much more in conquered enemies. Silence being proclaimed 
by the herald, Paullus promulgated, in the Latine tongue, the 
aregulations adopted by the senate, and by himself with the 
advice of the council ; and the pr«tor, Cneius Octavius, re- 
peated the same in Greek. First of all, he ordered, that 
** the Macedonians should live free ; possessing the same 
cities, and lands, as before ; governed by their own laws, and 
creating annual nuigistrates ; and that they should pay to the 
Romwi people, one half of die taaws which they had paid to 
their kings. Next, that Macedonia should be divided into 
four districts. That one, which should be deemed the first, 
should comprehend the lands between the rivers Strymon 
and Nessus, with the addition of that tract, beyond the Nes- 
sus, towards the east, wherein Perseus had possessed vil- 
Ifliges, casdes, or towns, excepting iEnus, Maronsea, and Ab- 
dera; and of the tract beyond the Strymon, towards* the 
west, comprising all -Bisaltica, with Heraclea, which they call 
Sintice. That the second district should be the country in« 
closed by the river Strymon, on the east, where were ex- 
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cepted Sintice-Heradea and Bisaltica, and by the river Aziii», 
on the west ; to which should be added the Pseonian% living 
Off the eastern bank of the Axius. That the third district 
should have for its bounds, the river Axius on the east, the 
Peneus on the west, and Mount Bora, on the north. That 
to this division should be joined that tract of Pseonia, winch 
stretches along the western side of the Axius ; Edessa also, 
and Beraea, should be united to it. The fourth district was 
to consist of the country on the north of Mount Bora, touch* 
ing niyria, on one side, and Epirus, on the other. He then 
appointed the capitak of the districts, in which the coundk 
should be held ; of the first district, Amphipolis ; of the 
second, Thessalonica ; of the third, Pella ; and of the fourdi, 
Pelagonia. In these, he ordered, that the councils €)i the 
several districts should be assembled, the public money de- 
posited, and the magistrates elected." He then gave notice, 
that it was determined, that intermarriages should not be al- 
lowed ; that no one should be at liberty to purchase lands or 
houses, out of the limits of his own district ; that the mines 
of gold and silver must not be worked ; but those of iron 
and copper might ; the persons working them paying one half 
of the tax which they had paid to the King. He likewise 
forbade the importation of salt. To the Dardanians, who 
reclaimed Psonia, because it had formerly been theirs, and 
was contiguous to their territory, he declared, that he gave 
liberty to all who had been under subjection to Perseus. 
Psonia he refused ; but to compensate for this refusal, he 
granted them liberty to purchase salt, and ordered. that the 
third district should bring it down to Stobi ; and he fixed the 
price to be paid for it. He prohibited them from cutting 
ship timber themselves, or suffering others to cut it. To those 
districts which bordered on the barbarians, (aild excepting 
the third, this was the case of them all,) he gave permission 
to keep armed forces on their frontiers. 
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XXX. These terms, announced on the first day of the con- 
vention, affected the minds of those who were present with 
very different emotions. Liberty being granted them, be* 
yond their expectation, and the annual tribute being lightened, 
gave them high satisfaction ; but then, by the prohibi- 
tion of a commercial iniercourse between the districts, they 
thought the territory dismembered, like an animal torn asun- 
der into separate limbs, wUch stood in need of mutual aid 
from each other ; so litttle did the Macedonians themselves 
know how great was the extent of their country, how aptly it 
was formed for a division, and how competent each part was 
to subsist by itself. The first division contains the Bisal- 
tians, men of the greatest courage, residing beyond the river 
Nessus, and on both sides of the Sttymon ; it is peculiarly 
productive of the fruits of the earth, has mines also, and the 
city of Amphipolis, most advantageously situated ; for, stand- 
ing just in the way, it shuts up every passage into Macedonia 
from the east. The second division has two very remarkable 
cities, Thessalonica and Cassandria, atfd the country of Pal- 
lene, abundantly productive of grain and fruits ; it is also well 
calculated for maritime business, by me'ans of its harbours, 
at Toro, and at Mount Athos, (called iEnea,) besides others, 
some of which are conveniently situated upon the Eubcea, and 
some opposite the Hellespont. The third district has the ce- 
lebrated cities of Edessa, Bersa, and Pella ; and is partly in- 
' habited by the Vettlans, a warlike people, also by great num- 
bers of Gauls and Illyrians, who are industrious husbandmen. 
The fourth district is occupied by the Eordseans, Lyncestans, 
and Pelagonians, to whom are joined Atintania, Stymphalis, 
and Elemiotis. All this tract is cold, and the soil rough, and 
unfavourable to tillage ; to which the tempers of the inhabi- 
tants bear a strong resemblance. They are rendered the 
more ferocious by their vicinity to th^ barbarians, who, by 
frequent attacks, inure them to a life of arms, and, during 
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peace, iotrodiice their customs jmumgAem* Having, fay this 
divfsioD of Maoedoaia, sefMrated 'die inteieats of the several 
districts, he informed them, that the reguladc»8 which were 
to be binding on the Macedoaiaos in general, should be made 
Icnown to them, when the time came which he intended ta 
appoint, for givhig-diem a body of laws. 

XXXI. The j£tolians were ihen summoned to appear ; but 
imthe trial of flieir cause, the inquiry was Erected to di^ 
cover, rather, which party had fiivoured the Romans, and 
whichthe Xing, d»n which had done,' and which suffered 
injury ; tar the murderers were absolved of guilt, the exile- 
mends confirmed, and the death of the citizens overlooked. 
Auhis Bsebius, akme, was condemned far having lent R<v 
man soldiers on the occasion. The consequence of this de- 
cision through die states and nataons of Greece, was, that it 
puffed.up tfaeparty which favoured the Romians to an intolera- 
ble degree of arrogance s and subjected to be trodden under 
their*fiBet,'aIl diose who were, in the.least, suspected of being 
in fhe King's interest. Of Ae leading men in the atates, 
there were three parties : two of which, paying servile court 
eithertothe Romans, or-the Icings, soughtto aggrandize them- 
selves by enslaving their countries ; while the third, taking 
a different course irom either, and struggling against both, 
stood up in support of their .laws and liberty. These last 
had the greatest share of the affection of dieir counttymea, 
but the least intc^st among foreigners. The great succes- 
ses of the Ronuns-had raised their partizansto such import- 
ance, that they alone held the offices of magistracy ; they 
alone were employed on embassies. Great numbers of these, 
coming from the diets of Peloponnesus, Bosotia, and other 
parts of Greece, filled the ears of the ten commissioners with 
insinuations, that ^^ those who, through fcAy, had openly 
lasted of being friends and intimates of Perseus, were net 
the only persons^ who had favoured his cause ; much greater 
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mimbciis hud done ao in secrei. That there was anothtf party, 
ivhoy under prttteaoe of sappovting liberty, bad, an tha ^eta^ 
advanced every measure prejudicial to the Roman int^ est ; 
and that thoae nations would not continue fiakfafid, unlem die 
spirits of these parties were subdued, ai^d the influence of 
those, who had no other object thwi the advancement of the 
Roman power, were augmented and strengthenecL" These 
men gave a list of the persons alluded to, whom the general 
called by letter outof iEtolia, Acamania, EpiTus,attd Bootia, 
to follow him to Rome, and account for their conduct. Two 
of the ten commissioners, Caius Claudiusand Cneius Domi- 
titts, were sent to Achaia, that they might, on the 8pot,.8um«* 
mon by prochmatton the persons ccmcemed there. For this 
procedure, there were two reasons ; one,, dial^ it was b^eved 
diaCthe Aclueans would be apt to show more courage than the 
vest, pnd refuse obedience, and^ perhaps, even endanger Cal« 
licrates, and other authors of the charges. The other reason 
far summoning them, on the spot, was, that the commission- 
era had in their possession, letters from llie chief men of the 
other nations^ which had been found among the King's pa^ 
pers'$ but with regard to the Aohfleans the charges were not 
dear, because no letters oftheirs had been discovered. When 
the iEtolians were dismissed, die Acamanian nation was 
called in. No alteration was made in their situation, only 
Leucas was disunited from dieir counciL Then, taking a 
wider range for their inquiries, respecting those who had, 
publicly or privately, favoured the King, they extended their 
jurisdiction even into Asia, and sent Labeo to demolish An- 
tissa, in the island of Lesbos, and to remove the inhabrtanta 
to Methymna ; because, when Antenor, the commander of 
the King's fleet, was cruising with his squadron on the coast 
of Lesbos, they admitted him into their harbour, and supplied 
him with provisicms. Two (tistinguished men were beheaded, 
Andronicus, son of Andronicus, an iEtolian,. because, accom^ 
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panying his father, he had borae arms against the RfNnan 
people s and Neo, a Theban, by whose advice, his country- 
men were led to form an alliance with Perseus, 

XXXII. After the interruption caused by the considera* 
tion of these foreign matters, ^milius reassembled the coon- 
oil of Macedonia, and informed them, that *^ with regard to 
the future form of government they must elect senators called 
by themselves Synedroi, to whom the adnlinistration of pub- 
lic affairs should be entrusted." Then was read a list of Ma- 
cedpnians of distinction, who, with their children above fif- 
teen years of age, weae ordered to go before him into Itaily. 
This injunction, at first view cruel, appeared, afterwatds, to 
the Macedonian populace, to have been intended in favour of 
their freedom. For the persons named were Perseus's friends 
and courtiers, the generals of his armies, and die commanders 
of his ships, or garrisons ; men accustomed to pay servile 
obedience to the King, and to domineer haughtily over 
others; some immoderately rich, others vieing in expense 
with those to whom* they were inferior, in point of fortune; 
in a word, none possessed of a disposition suited to a mem- 
ber of a commonwealth, and all of them incapable of paying 
due obedience to the laws, and of enjoying an equal participa- 
tion of liberty. All, therefore, who had held any employ- 
ment under the King, even those whp had been upon the 
most trivial embassies, were ordered to leave Macedonia and 
go into Italy ; and the penalty of death was denounced 
against any who disobeyed the mandate. He framed laws 
for Macedonia with such care, that thc;y seemed intended not 
for vanquished foes, but for faithful and deserving allies; 
laws so wise, that even long experience, the infallible test of 
excellence, has not been able to discover in them any thing 
liable to exception. Serious business being now despatched, 
he turned his thoughts to the celebration of games, for which 
he had long been making preparations, having sent people to 
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the states and kings in Asia, to give notice of the intended 
diversions. In his late tour through Greece, he had himself 
mentioned his design to the principal people ; and he now ex- 
hibited them at Amphipolis with very great splendour. 
There came thither from every quarter, multitudes of artists 
of every sort, skilled in such exhibitions, wrestlers, and re- 
markably fine horses ; deputations also came with victims 
and every other mark of respect, usually shown to gods or 
men, on occasion of the great games of Greece. Hence it 
came to pass, that people's admiration was excited, not only 
by the magnificence, but likewise by the skill displayed in 
the entertainments; in which kind of 'business the Romans 
were, at that time, quite inexperienced. Feasts were also 
provided for the ambassadors with the same -degree of care 
and elegance. An expression of his was generally remarked, 
that, to furnish out a feast, and to conduct games, required 
talents equal to those of a consummate general. 

XXXIII. When the games of every kind were finished, he 
put the brazen* shields on board the ships; the rest of the 
arms, being all collected together in a huge pile^ the general 
himself, after praying to Mars, Minerva, mother Lua, and 
the other deities, to whom it is right and proper to dedicate 
the spoils of enemies, set fire to them with a torch^ and then 
the military tribunes, who stood round, all threw fire on the 
same. It was remarkable, that, at such a general congress of , 
Europe and Asia, where such multitudes were assembled, 
some to congratulate the victors, some to see the shows ; and 
where such numerous bodies of land and naval forces were 
.quartered, so great was the plenty of every thing, and so 
moderate the price of provisions, that the general made pre- 
sents of divers articles to private persons, and states, and na- 
tions ; not only for their present use, but even to carry home 
with thetn. The crowd were not more highly gratified by 
the sight of the stage entertainments, the gymnastics and the 
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horse races, than by that of the Macedonian booty, which 
was all exposed to view. In the palace was such a number 
of statues, pictures, tapestry, and vases, roost elaboratly 
formed of gold, silver, brass, and ivory, that they seemed in- 
tended, not merely for present show, like the furniture of 
that of Alexandria, but even for the use of after times. 
These were embarked in the fleet, and given in charge to 
Cneius Octavius, to be carried to Rome. PauUus then dis* 
missed the ambassadors with every demonstration of good 
will ; and, crossing the Strymon, encamped for the night at 
the distance of a mile from Amphipolis ; then resuming his 
march, he arrived, on the fifth day, at Pella. Haldng for 
two days, at a place called Spelseum, he detached his son 
Quintus Maximus and Publius Nasica, with half of the 
troops, to lay waste the country of the lUyrians, who had as- 
sisted Perseus in the war, ordering them to meet him at On- 
cum ; then, taking the road to £pirus, on the evening of the 
fifteenth day, he reached the city of Passaro. 

XXXIV . Not far from hence was the camp of Anicius, to 
whom he sent a letter, desiring him not to be alarmed at any 
thing that should happen, for the senate had granted to his 
soldiers, the plunder of those cities in Epirus, which had re- 
volted to Perseus. He despatched centurions, who were to 
give out, that they came to bring away the garrisons, in order 
that the Epirotes might be free, as well astbe Macedonians ; 
and summoning before him ten of the principal men of each 
city, he gave them strict injunctions that all their gold and 
silver should be brought into the public street. He then sent 
cohorts to the several states, ordering those who had the 
greater distance to go, to set out sooner than the others, that 
they might all arrive at the places of their destination, on the 
same day. The tribunes and centurions were instructed how 
to act. Early in the morning, all the treasure was collected ; 
Mthe fourth hour the signal was given to the soldiers to 
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plunder, and ao am]de was the booty acquired, that the shares 
distributed were four hundred denariuses* to a horseman, 
and two hundred to a footman. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons were led away captive. Then the walls of the 
plundered cities, in number about seventy, were razed ; the 
effects sold, and the scddiers^ shares paid out of the price. 
Paullus then marched down to the sea to Oricum ; he found, 
that, contrary to his opinion, he had' by no means satisfied 
the wishes of his men, who were enraged, at being excluded 
from sharing in the spoil of the King, as if they had not 
waged any war in Macedonia. Finding, at Oricum, the 
troops sent with his son Maximus and Scipio Nasica, he em- 
barked the army, and sailed over to Italy. Anicius, a short 
time after, having held a convention of the rest of the £pi« 
rotes, and Acamanians, and having ordered those of their 
chiefs, whose cases he had reserved for consideration, to fol- 
low htm, waited only for the return of the ships that had car- 
ried the Macedonian army, and then passed over to Italy^ 
During these transactions in Macedonia and Epirus, the ambas- 
sadors, sent with Attalus, to put a stop to hostilities between 
the Gauls and King Eumenes, arrived in Asia. Having 
agreed to a suspension of arms, for the winter, the Gauls 
were gone home, and the King had retired to Pergamus into 
winter quarters, where he was seized with a heavy fit of sick- 
ness. The first appearance of spring drew out both parties ; 
the Gaub had advanced as far as Synada, while Eumenes 
had collected all his forces at Sardis. The Romans went to 
confer with Solovettius, general of the Gauls, and Attalus 
accompanied them i but it was not thought proper that he 
should enter the camp, lest the passions of either party might 
be heated by debate. Publius Licinius held a conference 
with the aforesaid chieftain ; and the account he gave was, 
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that mild remonstrances rendered him more presumptuotw* 
It might, therefore, seem matter of wonder, that the media* 
tion of Roman ambassadors should have had so great inflo- 
ence on Antiochus and Ptolemy, two powerful kings, as to 
make them instantly conclude a peace ; and yet, that it should 
have had no kind of effieacy with the Gauls. 

XXXV. The captive kings, Perseus and Gentius, widi 
their children, were the first brought to Rome, and put in 
custody, and next the other prisoners ; then came the Mace- 
donians, who had been laid under injunctions to attend the 
senate, with the principal Greeks, in the same circumstances; 
for of these, not only such as were at home were summoned, 
but even those, who were said to be at the courts of the 
kings. In a few days after, Paullus was carried up the Tl* 
her to the city, in a royal galley of vast size, which was 
moved by sixteen tiers of oars, and decorated with Mace- 
donian spoils,* consisting not only of beautiful armour, but of 
tapestry, and such kind of works, which had *been the pro- 
perty of the King ; while the banks of the river were covered 
with the multitudes that poured out to do him honour. After 
a few days, arrived Anicius, and Cneius Octavius with his 
fleet. The senate voted a triumph to each, and charged the 
prsetor, Quintus Cassius, to apply to the plebeian tribunes, who 
should propose to the commons the passing of an order, in- 
vesting them with plenary authority, during the day on which 
they should ride through the city in triumph. Secondary- 
objects are generally secure from popular displeasure, which 
usually aims at the highest. With regard to the triumphs of 
Anicius and Octavius, no hesitation was made ; yet PauUus, 
with whom these men could not, without blushing, set them- 
selves in comparison, felt the attacks of invidious detraction. 
He had kept his soldiers under the ancient rules of discipline, 
and his donations, out of the spoil, were smaller than they 
hoped to have received, whep the treasures of the King were 
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80 large; for if he had indulged their avarice, there would 
have been nothing left to b^' carried to the treasury. The 
whole Macedonian army were disposed to neglect attending, 
in support 4>f their commander's pretensions, at the assembly 
held for the passing of the order. But Servius Siilpicius 
Galba, (who had been military tribune in Macedonia, and 
who harboured a personal enmity against the general,) partly, 
by his own importunities, pardy, by soliciting them, through 
the soldiers of his own legion,— -had spirited them up to at- 
tend in full numbers, to give their votes, ahd to ^* take re- 
venge on a haughty and morose commander, by rejecting the 
order proposed for his triumph. The commons of the city 
would foUon/ the judgment of the soldiery. Was it right, 
that he should have power to withhold the money, and the 
army not have power to withhold the honours ? Let him not 
hope to reap the fruits of gratitude, which he had not 
merited.'* 

XXXVI. By such expressions did he stimulate their re* 
sentment ; and when, in the Capitol, Tiberius Sempronius, 
tribune of the commons, proposed the order, and it came to 
the turn of private citizens to speak on the subject, the pass* 
ing of it was thought so clear of all doubt, that not one stood 
forth to argue ih favour of it. Whereupon, Servius Galba 
suddenly came forward, and demanded of the tribune, that, 
^* as it was then the eighth hour, and as there would not be 
time enough to produce all the reasons, for not ordering a 
triumph to Lucius iEmilius, they should adjourn to the next 
day, and take up the business early in the morning : for not 
less than an entire day would be suf&cient to say what was 
requisite in the cause." The tribune desired, that, whatever 
he chose to object, he would *say it then ; and he spoke so 
long, as to protract the affair until night. He represented, 
and reminded the soldiers, that ^^ the duties of the service 
bad been enfotced with unusual severity ; that greater toil 
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and greater danger had been imposed on ifaeaA than the o^ 
casion required ; while, on the other hand, in leqpect of re- 
wanls and honours, every thing was conducted on die nar- 
rowest 'scale ; and if such commanders sncceedod in their 
views, military emph>yment would become more irksome 
and more laborious, while it would produce to conquering 
troops, neither riches nor honours. That the Macedonians 
were in a better condition than the Roman soldiers. He then 
told them, that, if they would attend, next day, in fiill num- 
bers, to reject the order, men in power would learn, diat 
every thing was not in the disposal of the commander, but 
that there was something in that of the soldiery/' The s<dp 
diers, instigated by such arguments, filled the •Capitol, next 
day, with such a crowd, that no one else could find room to 
come in and vote. The tribes, first called in, .gave a nega- 
tive to the question ; on which the principal men in the state 
ran together to the Capitol, crying out, that ^ it was a shame- 
ful thing, that Lucius PauUus, after his success in auch an 
important war, should be robbed of a triumph ; that com- 
manders should be given up, in a state of subjection, to the 
licentiousness and avarice of their men. A desire of popu^ 
larity, of itself, too. often led generals astray ; but what must 
be the consequence, if the soldiers were raised into the place 
of masters over their generals ?" All heaped vlokot re- 
proaches on Galba. At last, when the uproar was calmed, 
Marcus Servilius, who had been consul, and master of the 
horse, requested that the tribunes would begin the proceeds 
ings anew, and give him an opportunity of speaking to. the 
people. These, after withdrawing to deliberate, being over* 
come by the arguments of some of the first rank, complied 
with the intreaty of Servilius, that they would call back the 
tribes, as soon as himself and 5ther private persons should 
have delivered their sentiments. 
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XXXVII. Serviltufl then said : ** Roman citizeoB, if there 
were no other proof of the eminent abilities of Lucius iEpii- 
lios, as a commlander, tiiis one would be sufficient : that, not* 
withstanding he had in his camp soldiers so inconstant and 
mutinously inclined with an enemy so active, so zealous, and 
so eloquent, to stir up the passions of the multitude, yet was 
there never any tumult in his army. That strictness of dis« 
cipline, at which they have now conceived so much displea^ 
sure, kept them then in order. Subjected to the ancient 
rules, they then remained quiet. As to Servius Calba, if he 
were disposed to set himself up for an orator, and to give a 
^ specimen of his eloquence, id accusing Lucius PauUus, he 
ought not now to obstruct his triumph ; if for no other rea- 
son than this, that the senate has pronounced that, in their 
judgment, he has deserved it. But the proper way would 
have been, on the day after the triumph, when he should see 
.£miltu8 in a private station, to prefer a charge, and prosecute 
him according to the laws j or else, when he himself should 
be invested with magistracy. Let Galba cite him to a trial ; 
let him accuse his enemy before the people. In that method, 
Luciur PauUus would both receive the reward of his proper 
conduct, a triumph for extraordinary success in war, and also 
meet punishment, if he had committed any thing unworthy 
of his former or present reputation. Instead of which, he 
has undertaken to depreciate the character of a man, to whom 
he cannot imputes single act either criminal or dishonour- 
able. Yesterday he demanded a whole day, for making his 
charges on Lucius PauUus, and four hours which remained 
of that day, he spent in delivering a speech to that purpose. 
What accused man was ever so transcendently wicked, that 
his offences could not be set forth in that number of hours i 
And yet, in all that time, what did he object to him, that 
Lucius PauUus, if actuaUy on his trial, would have wished 
to be denied i Let me, for a moment, suppose two assem- 
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blies : one composed of the soldiers who served in Mace- 
donia ; the other, of sounder judgment^ unbiassed ^ther by 
favour or dislike ; where the whole body of the Roman peo* 
pie is^the judge. Let the busbess be discussed, first, before 
the ciuzens, peaceably assembled in their gowns. Servins 
Galba, what have you to say before the Roman citizens ; for 
such a discourse, as you made before, is totally precluded. 
You were obliged to stand on your guards with too much 
strictness and attention ; the watches were visited with too 
much exactness and severity ; you had more fatigue than 
formerly, because the general himself went the rounds, and 
enforced the duties. Oh the* same day you performed a 
march, and, without repose, were led forth to batde. Even 
when you had gained a victory, he did not allow you rest : 
he led you immediately in pursuit of the enemy. When he 
has it in his power to make you rich, by dividing the spoil, 
he intends to carry the King's treasure in his triumph, and 
deposit it in the treasury. Though these arguments may 
have some degree of weight, and are well calculated to sti<* 
mulate the passions of soldiers, who imagine .that too litde 
deference has been shown to their licentious temper, and too 
Utde indulgence to tiieir avarice ; yet they would have no 
kind of iniuence on the judgment of the Roman people ; 
who, though they should not recollect old accounts, and what 
they heard from their parents, of the numerous defeats suf- 
fered in consequence of improper indulgence given by com- 
manders, or of victories gained in consequence of strict in- 
forcement ofi discipline ; yet must they surely remember, so 
late as in the last Punic war, what a difference there was be* 
tween Marcus Minucius, the master of the horse, and Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, the dictator. The accuser, therefore, 
would soon know, that any defence, on the part of PauUus, 
would be needless and superfluous. 
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XXXVIII. ^ Let UB now pass to the other assembly ; and 
here I am not to address you as citizens, but as soldiers, if, 
indeed, you can hear yourselves so called without blushing, 
and feeling the deepest shame for your illiberal treatment of 
your general. And, to say the truth, I feci my own mind . 
affected in a very different manner, when I suppose myself 
speaking to an army, than it was, just now, when I address- 
ed myself to the commons of the city. For what say you, 
soldiers, is there any man in Rome, except Perseus, that 
wishes there should be no conquest over Macedonia ; and 
are not you tearing him in pieces, with the same hands with 
which you subdued the Macedonians ? That man, who would 
hinder you from entering the city in triumph, would, if it 
had been in his power, have hindered you from conquering. 
Soldiers, you are mistaken, if you imagine that a triumph is 
an honour to the general only, apd not to the soldiers also, 
as well as to •the whole Roman .people. Not PauUus alone is 
interested in the present case. Many who failed of obtain- 
ing from the senate the grant of public entry, have triumphed 
on the Alban mount. No man can ravish frbm Lucius Paul- 
lus the honour of having brought the Macedonian war to a 
conclusion, any more than be can from Caius Lutatius, that 
of putting an end to the first Punic war, or from Publius 
Cornelius, that of finishing the second ; or from those who 
have triumphed either before those generals^ or since. Neither 
will a triumph add to, or diminish, the honour of Lucius 
PauUus, as a commander : the character of the soldiers, and 
of the whole Roman people, is mort immediately concerned 
therein, lest they should incur the imputation of envy and 
ingratitude, towards one of their most illustrious citizens, 
and appear to imitate, in this respect, the Athenians, who 
have repeatedly persecuted such by exciting the hatred of the - 
populace. Tour ancestors were sufficiendy culpable in the 
case of Camillus. They treated him injuriously, before the 
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city was recovered from the Gauls, through his means ; and 
the same was done by.you in the case of Publius Afiicanus. 
How must we blusb^ when we reflect, that the habitation of 
the conqueror of Africa, was at Litemum ; his tomb at Li- 
temum? And shall Lucius Paullus, equal to any of these 
men in renown, receive from you an equal share of ill treat- 
ment ? Let that, then, be blotted out, which dishonours us 
among foreigners, and injures us at home ; for who will, 
henceforward, wish to resemble either Africanus, or Paullus, 
in a state where merit meets only with ingratitude and en- 
mity ? If there were no disgrace in the case, and the ques- 
tion merely concerned glory, what triumph does not impfy 
the general glory of the Roman race i Are all the nunfierous 
triumphs over the Gauls, the Spaniards, and the Carthagin- 
ians, called the triumphs of the generals only, or are they not, 
in fact, the triumphs of the Roman people i As the triumphs 
were celebrated, not merely over Pyrrhus, or Hannibal, but 
over the Epirotes and Carthaginians ; so, it was not the in* 
dividual Manius Curius, or Publius Cornelius, but the Ro- 
mans, that triumphed. The soldiers, indeed, are peculiarly 
interested in this case ; for it is their part to appear with 
crowns of laurel, and decorated with tl^e honorary presents 
which each has received, to utter the acclamations of victory, 
and march in procession through the city, singing their own 
and their commander^s praises. If, at any time, soldiers are 
not brought home from a province to such honours, they 
murmur ; and yet, even in that case, they consider themselves 
distinguished, though absent, because by their hands the 
victory was obtained. Soldiers, if it should be fisked, for 
what purpose you were brought home to Italy, and not dis- 
banded, immediately, when the business of the province was 
finished ; why ye came to Rome, in a body, round your 
standards ; why you loiter here, rather than repair to your 
several homes j what other answer can you give, than that 
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you wished to be seen in festival } , And, certainly, yoa have 
a right to show yourselves as conquerors. 

XXXIX. *^ Triumphs have been lately celebrated over 
Philip, father of the present prince, and over Antiochus : 
both of whom were in possession of their thrones, when these 
were performed ; and shall there be no triumph over Per- 
seus, who has been taken prisoner,, and, with his children, 
brought away to this city ? But if, (while the other generals 
mounted the Capitol in their chariots, clad in gold and pur- 
ple,) Lucius PauUus, alone, reduced to a private rank, should, 
amid the crowd of gowned citizens, call out from the lower 
ground, and ask them, ' Lucius Anicius, and Cneius Octa- 
vius, whether do you esteem yourselves, or me, more de- 
serving of a triumph V I am confident they would yield him 
the chariot, and, through shame,, present to him, with their 
own hands, their ensigns of honour. Do ye choose, citizens, 
that Gentius should be led in procession, rather than Per- 
seus ; do you wish to triumph over an accessary, rather than 
over the principal in the war i Shall the legions from Illyria, 
and the crews of the fleet, enter the city with laurel crowns ; 
and shall the Macedonian legions, being refused one for 
themselves, be only spectators of other men's glories i What 
then will become of such a rich booty, the spoils of a victory 
so lucrative i Where shall be buried so many thousand suits 
of armour, stripped from the bodies of the. enemy ? .or shall 
they be sent back to Macedonia ? Where shall be lodged the 
statues of gold, of marble, and of ivory ; the pictures, the 
ingenious productions of the loom j such a quantity of 
wrought silver and gold, and such a mass of money as the 
King's i Shall they be conveyed to the treasury, by night, as 
if they were stolen ? What will become of the greatest of 
all shows; where will that very celebrated and powerful 
King, Perseus, be exhibited to the eyes of a victorious peo- 
ple ? What a concourse the captured King Syphax, an 
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atudfiary only in die Punic war, caused, most of us ranem- 
ber ; and shall the captured King Perseus, with his sonSy 
Philip and Alexander, names so illustrious, be kept from the 
view of the public ? All men are eagerly anxioift to behold 
Lucius Paullus himself, twice consul, the conqueror of 
Greece, entering the city in his triumphal chariot. We made 
him consul, for this very purpose, that he should finish a 
war which had been protracted for four years, to our great 
shame. When he obtained that province by lot, and when 
he was setdng out for it, with presag^g minds, we destined 
to him victoty ; and shall we now, when he is victorious, re- 
fuse him a triumph ; shall we defraud, not only men, but the 
gods also of the honours due to them ? A triumph is doe to 
the gods, as well as to men: your ancestors commenced 
every business of importance with worshipping diem, and 
ended all in the same manner. The consul, or praetor, (when 
going to his province, and to a war, dressed in his mifitary 
robe, and attended by his lictors,) offers vows in the Cspttdi ; 
and, when he returns victorious, carries, in triumph, to the 
Capitol, to the deities to whom he made the vows, die due 
offering of the Roman people. The victims diat precede 
him are not die most imnuterial part of the procession,-— 4o 
demonstrate that the commander comes home with thanks- 
givings to the gods for the success granted to the business of 
the state. All those victims, which he has provided to be 
led in his triumph, you may slay at sacrifices, performed by 
different persons. Do you intend to interrupt' those banquets 
of the senate, which are not allowed to be served up, either 
in any private or even public place, if unconsecrated, but 
only in the Capitol, whether they are meant for the gradfica- 
tion of men, or in honour both of gods and men, — because 
such is the will of Servius Galba ? Shall the gates be shut 
against Lucius Paullus^s triumph 1 Shall Perseus, King of 
Macedonia, with his children, the multitude of other cap- 
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tives, and the sjioils of the Macedonians, be left behind, on 
this side of the river ? Shall Lucius Paullus, in a private 
character, go straight from the gate to his house, as if re- 
turning home from his country-seat ? And you, centurion, 
you, soldiers, listen to the votes of the senate respecting your 
.. general Paullus, rather than to the babbling of Servius Galba ; 
listen to me, rather than to him. He has learned nothing, 
but to speak ; and even that with rancour and malice. I have 
three-and-twenty times fought the enemy, on challenges, and 
from every one I brought off spoils. I have my body plen- 
tifully maiiced with honourable scars, aH received in front.*' 
It is said, that he tiien stripped himself, and mentioned in 
what IKrar each of his wounds was received ; and that, while 
he was showing these, he happened to uncover what ought to 
be hid, and that a swelling in his groins raised a laugh among 
those near him, on which he said, ^ This too, which excites 
your laughter, I got by continuing days and nights on horse- 
back ; nor do I feel either shame or sorrow for it, any more 
than for these scars, since it never obstructs me in doing 
good service to the public, either in peace or war. An aged 
soldier, I have shown to youthful soldiers this body of mine^ 
often wounded by the weapons of the enemy. Let Galba 
expose his, which is sleek and unhurt. Tribunes, be pleased 
to call back the tribes to vote. Soldiers, I * * # * * # *.'» * 
XL. Valerius Antias tells us, that the total of the captured 
gold and silver, carried in the procession, was one hundred 
and twenty millions of sestercesf ; but from the number of 
Philippics, and the weights of the gold and silver, specifical- 
ly set down by himself, the amount is unquestionably made 
much greater. An equal sum, it is said, had been either 

* The concliision of this speech is lost The eiTect of it was, that the 
order for the triumph of Lucius Paullus passed unanimously. The begin- 
ning of the account of the procession is also lost. 
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expended on the late war, or dissipated during the King's 
flight, on his way to Samothrace. It is wonderful, that so 
large a quantity of money should have been amassed within 
the space of thirty years, since Philip's war with the Ro- 
mans, out of the produce of the mines, and the other branches 
of revenue. Philip began war against the Romans witli his 
treasury very poorly supplied ; Perseus, on the contraiy, 
with his immensely rich. Last came Paullus, in his chariot, 
making a very majestic appearance, both from the dignity of 
his person, and of his age. He was accompanied, among 
other illustrious personages, by his two sons, Quintus Masi- 
mus, apd Publius Scipio ; then followed the cavalry, troop by 
troop, and the cohorts of infantry, each in its order. The 
donative distributed among them was one hundred dena* 
rinses* to each footman, double to. a centurion, and triple to 
a l^ofseman ; and it is believed, that he would have given 
double to each, had they not objected to his attainbg the 
present honour, or had answered with thankful acclamations 
when that sum was announced as their reward. Perseus, led 
through the city, in chains, before the chariot of the general, 
his conqueror, was not the only instance, at the time, of the 
misfortunes incident to mankind ; another appeared even ia 
the victorious Paullus, though glittering in gold and purple. 
For, of two sons, (who^ as he had given away two others on 
adoption, were the only remaining heirs of his name,) the 
younger, about twelve years old, died five days before the 
triumph, and the elder, fourteen years of age, three days af- 
ter it ; children, who might have been expected, a short time 
before, to be carried in the chariot with their father, dressed 
in the prxtexta, and anticipating, in their hopes, the like kind 
of honours for themselves. A few days after, Marcus An- 
tonius, tribune of the commons, summoned a general assem- 
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biy, at the general's request. Emxlius, after descanting on 
his own proper services, as usually done by other command- 
ers, proceeded in a very remarkable manner, and weU be- 
coming a man of the first consequence in Rome. 

XLI. ** Although, Romans, I cannot suppose you vann^ 
formed, either of the success which had attended my endea- 
vours in the service of the commonwealth, or of the two 
dreadful stroke^ which have lately crushed my house ; since, 
within a short space of time, my triumph and the funerals of 
my two sons have been exhibited to your view ; yet, I beg 
leave to represent to you, in few words, and with that tem- 
per which becomes me, a comparative view of my own pri- 
vate situation, and the happy state of the public. Departing 
from Italy, I sailed from Brundusium, at sunrise ; at the 
ninth hour, with my whole squadron, I reached Corcyra. On 
the fifth day after, I offered sacrifice to Apollo, at Delphi, in 
behalf of myself, of your armies and fleets. From Delphi, I 
arrived, on the fifth day, in the camp ; where, having re- 
ceived the command of the army, and put in order several 
matters, which greatly impeded success, I advanced into the 
country ; the enemy's post being impregnable, and there being 
no possibility of forcing Perseus to fight. In spite of the 
guards which he had stationed, I made my way through the 
pass at Petra, and, at length, compelling the King to come to 
an engtigement, gained a complete victory. I reduced Ma- 
cedonia under the power of the Romans ; and, in fifteen days, 
finished a war, which three consuls before me, had, for three 
years, conducted in such a manner, that each left it to his 
successor more formidable than he had found it. Other 
prosperous events followed in consequence of this : all the 
cities of Macedonia submitted ; the royal treasure came into 
my hands ; the King himself, with his children, was taken 
in the temple of Samothrace, delivered up, in a manner by 
the gods themselves. I now thought my good fortune ex* 
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ccsuve^ ttid bccaaia apprehenuve of a dbanga ; I began to 
dread tbe dangers of the sea in carrying away the Kbgl's 
vast treasore, and transporting the victorioos army. When 
an arrived in Italy, after a prosperous voyage, and I had 
nothing fiuther to wish, I prayed, that, (as fortune generally 
fiom the highest elevation rolls backwards,) my own house, 
rather than the commonwealth, might fed the change. I trust, 
therefore, that the public is finee from danger, by my having 
undergone such an extraordinaiy calamity, as to have my tri- 
umph come in between the funerals of my two sons : such is 
the delusive imperfection of human happiness ! And though 
Perseus and myself, are, at present, exhibited as the most 
striking examples of the vicissitudes to which mankind are 
liable, yet he,"-*who, himself in captivity, saw his childrea 
led captive,-*-has them stiU in safety ; while I, who triumphed 
over him, went up in my chariot to the Ca{Htol from the fu- 
neral of one son, and came down from the Capitol to the bed 
of tiie other, just eiq>iring ; nor out of so large a stock of 
children is there one remaining to bear the name of Lucius 
iEmilius Paullus. For, having a numerous progeny, I gave 
away two, on adoption, to the Cornelian and Fabian families. 
In the house of Paullus not one is there remaining but him- 
self ! However, for this disaster of my own family, I find 
conscriation in your happiness, and in the prosperous st%te of 
the commonwealth." These words, expressive of such sug- 
nammity, moved the minds of the audience with deeper com- 
miseration than if he had bewailed the loss of his children in 
the most plaintive terms. 

XLII. Caeius Octavius celebrated a naval triumph over 
King Perseus, on the cdends of December, in whiclia[4)eared 
neither prisoners nor spoils. He distributed to each seaman 
seventy-five denariuses ;* to the pilots, who were on board, 
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twice that sum ; and to the masters of ships, four times. A 
meeting of the senate was then held, and they ordered, that 
Quintus Cassius should conduct King Perseus and his son 
Alexander to Alba, to be there kept in custody ; but that he 
should retain his attendants, money, silver, and furniture. 
Bitis, son to the King of Thrace, with the hostages he had 
given to Macedon, were sent to Carseoli ; the rest, who had 
been led in triumph, were ordered to be shut up in prison. A 
few days after this passed, ambassadors came from Cotys, 
King of Thrace, bringing money to ransom his son and the 
said hostages. Being introduced to an audience of the senate, 
they alleged, in excuse of Cotys, that he had not voluntarily 
assisted Perseus in the war, but had been compelled to it ^ 
and they requested the senate to allow the hostages, to be 
ransomed, at any rate that should be judge4 proper. They 
were answered, that " the Roman people remembered the 
friendship which had subsisted between them and Cotys, as 
well as with his predecessors, and the Thracian nation ; that the 
giving of hostages was the very fault laid to his charge, and 
not an apology for it ; for Perseus, even when at rest from 
others, could not be formidable to the Thracian nation, much 
less when he was embroiled in a war with Rome. But that, 
notwithstanding Cotys had preferred the favour of Perseus to 
the friendship of the Roman people, yet the senate would 
consider rather what suited their own dignity, than what 
treatment he had merited ; and would send home his son and 
the hostages ; that the kindnesses of the Roman people were 
always gratuitous ; and that they chose to leave the value of 
them in the memory of the receivers, rather than to demand 
it in present." Titus Quintius Flamininus, Caius Licinius 
Nerva, and Marcus Canioius Rebilus, were nominated am- 
bassadors to conduct Bitis, with the hostages, to Thrace ; 
VOL. VI. — 2 Q 
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and a present of two thousand asses* was made to each of the 
ambassadors. Some of Perseus's ships, of a size never seeo 
before, were hauled ashore in the field of Mars. 

XLIII. While people yet retained, not only fresh in nie> 
mory, but almost before their eyes, the celebration of the Ma- 
cedonian conquest, Lucius Anicius triumphed over King 
Gentius, and the lUyrians, on the day of th^ festival of Qui- 
rinus. These exhibitions were considered rather as similar, 
than equal. The commander himself was inferior ; Anicius 
was not to be compared in renown with iEmilius ; a praetor 
in dignity of office with a consul ; neither could Gentius be 
set on a level with Perseus, nor the lUyrians with the Mace- 
donians ; nor the spoik, nor the money, nor the presents ob- 
tained in one country, with those obtained in the other. But 
though the late triumph outshone the present, yet the latter, 
when considered by itself, appeared very far from contempti- 
ble. For Amcius had, in the space of a few days, entirely 
subdued the Dljrrism nation, remarkable for their courage 
both on land and sea, and confident in the strength of their 
posts ; he had also taken their king, and the whole royal fa- 
mily. He carried, in his triumph, many military standards, 
and much spoil of other sorts, with all the royal furniture ; 
and also twenty-seven pounds weight of gold, and nineteen of 
silver, besides three thousand denariuses,t and, in lUyrian 
money, the amoimt of one hundred and twenty thousand.^ 
Before his chariot were led Gentius, with his queen, and 
children ; Carovantius, the King's brother, and several Illy- 
rian nobles. Out of the booty, he gave forty-five denariuses$ 
to each footman, double to a centurion, triple to a horseman; 
to the Latine allies the like sums as to natives, and to the 
seamen the same as to the soldiers: The troops showed more 
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joy in their attendance on this triumph than in that of iEmi- 
liu8, and the general was celebrated in abundance of songs. 
Valerius Antias says, that this victory produced to the public 
twenty thousand sesterces,* besides the gold and silver carri^ 
to the treasury ; but, as no sources appeared from which such 
a sum could be raised, I have set down my author, instead 
of asserting the fact. King Gentius, with his queen, chil- 
dren, and brother, was, pursuant to an order of the senate^ 
taken to Spoletium, to be kept there in custody ; the rest of 
the prisoners were thrown into prison at Rome ; but the peo- 
ple of Spoletium refusing the charge, the royal family were 
removed to Iguvium. There remained, of the lUyrian spoil, 
two hundred and twenty barks, which Quintus Cassius, by 
order of the senate, (Ustributed among the Corcyreans, Apol* 
lonians, and Dyrrachians. 

XLIV. The consuls* of this year after merely ravaging the 
lands of the Ligurians, as the enemy never brought an army 
into the field, returned to Rome, to elect new magistrates, 
without having performed any matter of importance. * The 
first day on which the assembly could meet, were chosen 
consuls, Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and Caius Sulpiciua 
Gallus. Next day were elected prstors, Lucius 
Livius, Lucius Appuleius Satuminus, Aulus Li- n r iaa' 
cinius Nerva, Publius Rutilius Calvus, Publius 
Quintilius Varus, and Marcus Fonteius. To these prstors 
were decreed the two city provinces, the two Spains, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. There was an intercalation made in the calen- 
dar this year, which took place on the day after the feast of 
Terminus. One of the augurs, Caius Claudius, died this 
year, and in his place was chosen, by the college, Titus 
Quintius Flamininus. The flamen quirinalis, Quintus Fabius 
Pictor, died also. This year King Prusias arrived at Rome, 
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vith his son Nicomedes. Coining into the city, with a large 
tfctlnue, he went directly from thb gate to the Forum, to the 
t^ibiihal of the praetor, Quintus Cassius ; and H crowd imme- 
diately collecting, he said, that ^*he came to pay his respects 
to the deities inhabiting the city of Rome, abd to the Roman 
senate and people, to congratulate them on their conquest of 
the two Kings, Perseus and Gentius, and the augmentation 
of their empire by the reduction of Macedonia and lUyria 
under their dominion." The prstor told him, that, if hh 
chose it, he would procure him audience of the senate on the 
same day, but he desired two days' time, in which he might 
go round and visit the temples of the gods ; see the city, and 
his acquaintances and friends. Lucius Cornelius Scipio, then 
qusestor, who had been sent to Capua to meet him, wds ap- 
pointed his conductor in Rome. A house was likewise pro- 
vided, capable of lodging him and* his retinut widi con- 
venience. On the third day after, he attended at a meeting 
of the senate. He congratulated them dn their success, )ct» 
counted his own deserts towards them during the win*, and 
then requested that ^ he might be dlowed to ftdfii a vow of 
sadrificing ten large victims in the Capitol, and one to For- 
tune at Prseneste ; a vow which had been made for the suc- 
cess of the Roman people. He farther desired, that the 
alliance with him might be renewed ; and that the territoiy 
taken from King Antiochus, and not granted to any other, 
but now in possession of the Gauls, might be given to Um.'* 
Lastly, he recommended to the senate his son Nicomedes. 
His interest was espoused by all those who had commanded 
armies in Macedonia i his requests, therefore. Were granted, 
except that, with regard to the territory, he received this an- 
swer : that *^ they would send ambassadors to examine the 
matter on the spot. If the territory in question had become 
the property of the Roman people, and if no grant had been 
made of it, they would deem no other so deserving of a pre- 
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sMt of the kind as Prusiaa. fiut, if it had tiot bdonged to 
Antiochus, it evidently, in conseqaence, did not beeome the 
{property of the Homan pedple ; or if it had been akeadjr 
granted to the Gauls, PruBtaa taiust excnafe them if they did 
not choose to confer a fhvoar oil him at the expense of others* 
rights. A present cannot be acceptable to the receiver, vrhich 
he knows the donor may take away whenever he thinks pro- 
per. That they cheerfully accepted his recommendation of 
Nicomedes ; and Ptolemy, King of Egypt, was an instance 
of the great care of the Roman people in supporting the chil- 
dren of their friends." With this answer Prusias was dis- 
missed. Presents were ordered to be given him, to the value 
of * # # * sesterces, beside vases of silver, weighing fifty 
pounds ; with others to his son, Nicomedes, of the same 
value with those given to Masgaba, the son of King Masi- 
nissa ; and that victims, and other matters pertaining to sacri- 
fices, should be furnished to the King at the public expense, 
the same as to the Roman magistrates, whenever he chose to 
make the offering, either at Rome or at Praeneste ; and that 
twenty ships of war should be assigned to him, and Which 
^ere then lying at Brundusium, of which he should have the 
use until he arrived at the fleet which was freely given to 
him. That Lucius Cornelius Scipio should constandy attend 
him, and deiray all his expenses, and those of his retinue, 
until they went on board the ships. We are told that Pru- 
sias was wonderfully rejoiced at the kind treatment which he 
received from the Roman people ; that he refused all that 
had been offered to himself, but ordered his son to receive 
the present of the Roman people. Such are the accounts 
given of Prusias by our own writers. Polybius, however, 
represents the behaviour of that King as highly unbecoming 
a person of his rank, — saying, that he used to meet the am- 
bassadors, wearing a cap, and having his head shaved ; call- 
ing himself a freed slave of the Roman people, and, accord- 
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ingly, bearing the badges of that class t that, likewise, when 
coming into the senate-house, he stooped down and kissed 
the threshold ; called the senate his tutelar deities, with other 
expressions not so honourable to the hearers as disgraceful to 
himself. He staid in the city and its vicinity not more dum 
thirty days, and then returned to his Uagdom. 
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HERE ends all that has reached us of this history. Of 
ninety-five books more, which it originally consisted of, 
the contents only have been preserved ; they are as fol- 
low >— 

BOOK XLVI. 

T.R. 586. B.C. 166.— Eumenes comes to Rome. He had stood neater in 
the Macedoniui war ; in otder, however, that he nugfat not be deemed an 
enemy, if excluded, or conndered as absolved of all guilt, if admitted, a 
general law was made, that no king be received into the city. The consul, 
Claudius Maxcellus, subdues the Alpine Gauls ; and Caius Sulpicius Gallus 
the Ligurians. Y.R. 587. B.C. 165. — ^The ambassadors of King Pruaias 
complain of Eumenes, for ravaging their borders { they accuse him of en- 
tering into a conspiracy, with Antiochus, against the Romans. A treaty of 
friendship made with the Rhodians, upon their solicitation. T.R. 588. B.C. 
164. — ^A census held ; the number of the citizens found to be three hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand and twenty-two. Marcus JEnuUus Lepidus 
chosen chief of the senate. Ptolemy, King of Egypt, dethroned by his 
, younger brother, b restored by ambassadors sent from Rome. T.R. 589. 
B.C. 163.— Ariarathes, Kng of Cappadocia, dies, and is succeeded by his 
son Ariarathes, who enters anew into a treaty of friendalup with the Ro- 
mans. T.R. 590. B.C. 163. — ^Expeditions against the Ligurians, Corsicans, 
and Lusttanians, attended with various success. Commotions in Syria, on 
occaaon of the death of Antiochus, who left a son, an infant ; who, to- 
gether irith his guardian, Lesias, is murdered by Demetrius, who usurps 
the kingdom. Y.R. 591. B.C. 161.— Lucius £milius PauUus, the con- 
qaieror of Perseus : Such was the moderation and incorruptibility of this 
great commander, that notwithstanding the immense treasures he had 
brought from Spain and Macedonia, yet, upon the sale of his effects, there 
could scarcely be raised a sum sufficient to repay his wife's fortune. 
Y.R. 593. B.C. 160.— The Pomptine marshes drained, and converted into 
dry land, by the consul Cornelius Cetheg^us. 

BOOK XLVn. 

Y.R. 593. B.C. 159.— Cneius Tremellius, a plebeian tribun^ fined, for 
. contending, in an unjust cause, with Marcus JEmilius Lepidus, chief priest; 
which greatly enhanced the authority of the priesthood. A law made 
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f e^ec tf^ die tmwMamDg far offices. Y.R. 594. B.C. 158.— A cenws 
hdd; the Minbercrf'BoiMacitixeiMfoiiiidtobetlueehQiKkedaiidti^^ 
eight thoomid thiee hundred and fooiteen. Marcus JEmilius Leptdus 
agam choien chief of the aenate. A treaty concfaided between the Ptdle- 
mj% brodien, that one AaaUd be kii^ of Egypt^ the other of Oyrcmx. 
TJL 595. B.C. 157.— AriaiathesyKingof Ci^ypadocia, dq>riTedof luakiag'. 
dom^ bj die iotrigucs and power of DemetniiJ^ King of Syria ; restored by 
the senate. Ambasnulors sent by the senate to determine a territonal dis- 
pote between Masinissa and the Carthaginians T.R 596. B.C. 156.— Cains 
Harcitia, consol, 6ghts the Dalmatianss at first, unfortunately ; but, after- 
wards, anccessfiilly. The cause of this war was, that Uiey had nade fn- 
roads upon the lUynans, who were in alliance with the people of Rone. 
T.R. 597. B.C. 155.— The Dalmatians completely subdued, by the consul, 
Comdios Nasica. The consul, Quintus Opinuus, defeats the Transslpiae 
Ugurians, who had plundered Antipolis and Nicaea, two towns belonging 
to the Masaleans. T.R. 598. B.C. 154.— Various ill successes^ under differ- 
ent commanders, in Spain. In the fire hundred and ninety-eighth year 
fiom the foundation of the city, the consuls enter upon office, immediately 
after the conclunon of their election ; which alteration was made, on ac- 
count of a rebellion in Spain. T.R. 599. B.C. 153. — The ambasssdon^ sent 
by the senate, to determine a dispute between Hannissa and the Csftha- 
ginians, return, and report that the Carthaginians had collected a vast 
quantity of materials for ship-building. Severd pneton, accused of extor- 
tion, by different prorinces, condemned and punished. 

BOOK XLVm. 

T.R. 600. B.C. 153.- A census held ; the number of dtisens amounts to 
three hundred and twenty 4bur thousand. A third Punic war; causes <yf 
it. Marcus Porcius Cato urges a declaration of war against the Caithagj- 
nians, on account of their emploj^ng a vast body of Numidian troops under 
the command of Arcobarzanes, destined, they allege, to act agunst Mas- 
nissa, but he asserts, against the Romans. Publius Scipio Naaca being of 
a contrary opinion, it is resolved to send ambassadors to Carthage, to in- 
quire into the truth of the affair. The Carthaginian senate being reproved 
for levying forces, and preparing materials for ship*building, contrary to 
treaty, declare themselves ready to make peace with Masinissa, upon con- 
dition of his giving up the lands in diq)ttte. But Gisgo, son of Hanukar, a 
man of a seditious disposition, at that time chief magistrate, notwithstand- 
ing the determination of the senate to abide by the decision of the ambas- 
sadors, urges the Carthaginians to war against the Romans^ in such strong 
terms, that the ambassadors are obliged to save themselves by Big^t, finm 
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personal vioknce. On this being told at Rome, the.semite becomes more 
Highly incensed against them. Cato, being poor, celebrates the faneral of 
his son, who died in the office of prxtor^ at a rery small expense. Andris* 
cus, an impostor, pretending to be the son of Perseus, King of Macedonia, 
sent to Borne. Marcus iEmilius Lepidus, who bad been six times declar^ 
chief of the senate, on his death-bed, gives strict orders to his sons that he 
shall be carried out to burial, on a couch, without the usual ornaments of 
purple and fine linen, and that there shall not be expended on his funeral 
more than ten pieces of brass : alleging that the funerab of the most dis* 
tinguished men, used, formerly, to be decorated by trains of images, and not 
by sumptuous expense. An inquiry instituted concerning poisoning. Pub- 
ficta and Licinia, women of high rank, accused of the murder of their hus» 
bands, tried before the praetor ami executed. Y.R. 601. B.C. ISl.^Gtilus- 
sa, son of Masinissa, giyes information that troops were levying, and a fleet 
fitting out at Carthage, and that there could be no doubt of their intenfU^g 
war. Cato urging a declaration of war, and Nasica dissuading it, entreat- 
ing the senate to do nothing rashly ; it is resolved to send ten ambassadors 
to inquire into the affair. The consuls, Lucius, Licinius Lucullus and Au* 
lus Postumius Albinus, carrying on the levying of soldiers with inflexible 
severity, committed to prison by the tribunes of the people, for not, at 
their entreaty, sparing some of their friends. The ill succesi of the war 
in Spain, having so discouraged the citizens of Rome, that none could be 
found to undertake any military command, or office, Publius Cornelius 
JEmilianus comes forward, and offers to undertake any office whatever, 
which it should be thought proper to call him to : roused by his example, 
the whole body of the people make the like offer. It was thought that 
the consul, Claudius Blarcellus, had reduced all the states of Celtiberia to 
a state of tranquillity ; nevertheless, his successor, Lucius Lucullus, is en- 
gaged in war ^ith the Vaccaeans, Cantabrians, and other nations of Spa- 
niards, hitherto unknown ; all of which he subdues. In this war, Publius 
Cornelius Africanua Scipio JEmilianus, the son of Lucius PauUus, and ne- 
phew by adoption, of Africanus^ a military tribune, slays a barbarian who 
had challenged him, and distinguishes himself highly at the siege of Inter- 
catia, being the first who scaled the wall. The praetor, Servius Sulpiciut 
Galba, fights the Lusitanians unsuccessfully. The ambassadors, retumiil|^ 
from Africa, together with some Carthaginian deputies, and Galussa, re- 
port that they found an army and a fleet ready for service at Carthage. 
The matter taken into consideration by the senate. Cato, and other prin- 
cipal senators, urge, tliat an army should be immediately sent over into 
Africa ; but Cornelius Naaca declaring that he, yet, saw no just cause for 
war, it was resolved that the same should not be declared, provided the 
Carthaginians would bum theii fleet, and disband their troops ; but if not, 
VOL. VI. — 2 R 
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tbAt then the next wcceeifiiig consuk ihould pnpoee the quefCxm of wir« 
A theatre which the cenion had contracted for, bein; built, Corneliiis Na- 
ilea move^ and carriet the qaeation, that it be pulled down, aa bun^ not 
only uaelesB, but injurious to the morab of the people : the people, thei«- 
ibre, continue to behold the public ahows atamting^. MiBnisaa, now ninety- 
two years old, Tanquishes the Carthapnians, who had made war against 
him unjustly, and contrary to trea^. By this infnction of the treaty, they 
also involve themselves in a war with Rome. 

* BOOK XLIX. 

Y.R. 602. B.C. 15d.— Tlie third Punic war; which was ended within five 
years after it began. Marcus Porcius Cato, deemed the wisest man in the 
state, and Scipio Nasica, adjudged by the senate to be the best, differ in 
opinion, and contend sharply : Cato urging the demolition of Carthage ; 
Kasica arguing against it. It was, however, resolved, that war sbouM be 
declared against the Carthaginians, for having fitted ont a fleet contniy 
to treaty, and led forth an army beyond the boundaries of their state ; for 
having committed hostilities against Masinissa, the friend and ally of the 
Romans ; and refusing to admit Galussa, who accompanied the ambassa- 
dors into their city. Y.R. 603. B.C. 149. — ^Before any forces were em- 
barked, ambassadora came from Utica, and surrendered their state and 
property to the Romans : a circumstance highly pleasing to the Roman se- 
nate, and at the same time, a grievous mortification to the Carthaginians. 
Games exhibited at Tarentum, in honour of Pluto, according to directions 
found in the Sibylline books. The Carthaginians send thirty ambassadors 
to Rome, to make a tender of submission ; but the opinion of Cato, that the 
consuls should be ordered to proceed immediately to the war, prevails. 
These, passing over into Africa, receive three hundred hostages, and take 
possession of all the arms and warlike stores to be fourfdin Carthage ; they 
then, by authority of the senate, command them to build themselves a new 
city, at least ten miles from the sea. Roused by this indignant treatment, 
the Ciuthaginians resolve to have recourse to arms. Luciua Marcius and 
Marcus Manlius, consuls, lay siege to Carthage. During this siege, two 
military tribunes force their way in, with their troops, in a place which 
they observed to be negligently guarded ; they are set upon and beaten 
by the townsmen, but rescued afterwards by Scipio Africanus, who also^ 
with a few horsemen, relieves a Roman fort, attacked by the enemy, in the 
night. He also repulsed the Carthaginians, who sallied forth, in great 
force, to attack the camp. When, afterwards, one of the consuls (the other 
being gone to Rome, to hold the elections) observing, that the siege of 
Carthage was not going on prosperously, proposed to attack Uasdruba]> 
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Wbp bftd diftVB uphis IbfMs in aivufnivpiiib he (Sdpio) fint adriaedhim 
not to vtntMtte upon an engagement on ground so veiy diBadvantageoiia : 
and then» bis advice being over-ruled by thoae who were enriouiy both of 
hia prudence and valour, he» faimselfy niahea into the paai ; and when, aahe 
foreeaw the Bomans were routed and put to flight, he returns with a veiy 
tfaall body of horte, rescuea hia frien^ and brings them off in ssfety. 
Which valiant action, Cato, although mudi more inclined to censure than 
to praise, extols in the senate in very magnificent terms : saying, that all 
the others, who were fighting in Africa, were but mere shadows ; Scipio 
was life itself : and such was the favour he gained among his fellow dti- 
sens, that at the ensuing election, the greater number of the tribes voted 
for electing him consul, although he was under the legal age. Lucius Sen- 
bonitts, tribune of the people, proposes a law, that the Lusitanians, who, 
notwithstanding they had surrendered upon the faith of the Roman peo- 
ple, had been sold in Gaul, by Servius Galba, should be restored to liberty ; 
which Marcus Cato supports with great zeal, as may be seen by his orstion, 
which is still eitant, being published in his annals. Quintus Fulvius Hfh 
bilior, although Cato had before handled him with great severity, yet takes 
up the cause of Galba. Galba himself too, apprehensive of being con- 
demned, taking up in his arms his own two infiint children, and the son of 
Sttlpicius GaQiii^ speaks in his own behalf in such a piteous strain of sup- 
plication, that the cpiestion is carried in his favour. One Andriscus, a man 
of the meanest extraction, having given himself out to be the son of Per- 
seus, and changed hia name to Philip, flies from Rome, whither Demetrioe 
had sent him, on account of this audacious forgery ; many people believ- 
ing hia fabulous account of himself to be true, gather round him, and enable 
him to raise an army ; at the bead of which, pv^ly by force, and pardy by 
the willing submission of the people, he acquires the possession of all Map 
cedonia. The titoty which he propagated was this : that he was the son of 
Perseus by a hariot ; that he had been delivered to a certain Cretan wo- 
man, to be taken care of, and brought up ; in order that whatever might be 
the event of the war, in which the king was, at that time, engaged with 
the Romans^ some one, at least, of the royal progeny might remain. That, 
upon the death of Perseus, he was educated at Adramittium, until he was 
twelve years old; igpnotant, all alon^,.Sf his real parentage, and always 
supposing himself to be the son of the person who brought him up. That, 
at length, this person being ill, and like to die, discovered to him the se- 
cret of his birth ; informing him, at the same time, of a certain writings 
sealed with the roysl signet of Perseus, which had been entrusted to his 
supposed mother, to keep and give to him, when he should attain to man- 
hood : but with the strictest injunctions that the affair should be kept a 
profound secret, until the arrival of that period. That, when the time 
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CB»e» Um writbg wm defirered to Ito i in wikich wm mdierted & ^tty 
conndetmble tttunatt^ left him by bii ftther. Hut the wonun, tfter ia- 
ftnniiif himfitlly of the dicamitaiice of hit birth, earneitly beeoiight Un 
to quit that part of the coantry* before the afimir ihoiild come to the know- 
Mi^ of Eamenea, who» beinp the determined enemy of his fittherVetveoia 
would* moft amuredly, procure him to be murdered. That, fearAil of be- 
ing ■■■■winated, and in hopea alao of recetring aome aanatance from De- 
metriiM. he had gone into Syria ; and had thtfe firat ventured openfy to 
declare who he waa. 

BOOK L. 

T.B. 604. B.C. 148.— The albreaaid impoolor» aaniminf the name of 
Philip, about to invade, and forcibly poasem himielf of Theamly, ii pre* 
▼anted by the Roman ambaandorib with the aid of the Achcana. Piq. 
rfaa, King of Bitfainia, a man abandoned to the practice of every vice, mutw 
dered by hia aon Nicomede% amiated by Attaloib Kmg of Pergamua. He 
had another aon, who in the place of teeth in hb upper jaw, had one en- 
tire bone. The Bomana lend an embaaay to negotiate peace between 
Ntoomedea and Piuaiaa ; it happening that one of the ambaoadora had hia 
head deformed by acars, from many wounds ; another waa lame from gout, 
and the third waa of weak underrtanding : Cato aaid, it waa an embanry 
without head, feet, or heart. The King of Syria waa of the royal race of 
PerMtts i but being, like Pmaiaa, addicted to every viciooa puTMiH^ and 
paannghia whole time in tippling-houaea, brothels, and such like places of 
infiuDOUa resort. Ammonias rulea in his stead ; and pots to death aO the 
King^s IKends, together with his Queen Laodice, and Antigonus, the son 
of Demetrius. Ifsttnissa, King of Numidia, a man of a character tnily il- 
lustrious, dies, aged upwards of ninety years $ he retained the vigour of 
youth even to his last years { and begot a son at the age of eighty-six. 
Pobliua Scipio JEmilianus, being authorised by his will so to do, divides 
his kingdom into three parts, and allots thdr respective portions of it, to 
his three sons, Micipsa, Gulussa and Manastabalea. Scipio persuades Pha- 
mias, general of the Carthaginii^ cavalry, under Himilco, a man highly 
looked up to and relied upon by tfe Cartha^nians, to revolt to the Ro- 
mans, with the troops under his command. Claudiua Marcellua, one of the 
three ambassadors sent to Masinissa, lost in a storm. Maadrubal, nephew 
of Mannissa, put to death by the Carthaginians, who suspected hira of 
treasonable views, on account of his alBnity to Gulussa, now the friend of 
the Romans. Scipio JEmilianus, when a candidate for the xdileahip, is, by 
the people, ^ected consul, though under age : a violent contest ariaea 
upon this, the people supporting, the nobles opposing, his election ; wfaieh» 
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at lengthy termiiiitet in his fiivour. Mucui Sfuiliu* takes serenl dtizens in 
the neighbourhood of Carthage. The impostor ilhittp» having dain the prs- 
tor Pubtius Juventiua, and Tanquiahed his army, is^ himself afterwards sub- 
daed and taken prisoner by Quintus Cxeilius, who recorers Macedonia. 

BOOK U. 

Y.R. to5. B.C. 147.— Carthage comprehended in a drcuit of twenty.three 
miles^ besieged with immense exertion, and gradually taken; first, by 
Mancinus. acting as Heutenant-general { and sfterwards by Scipio, consul^ 
to whom Africa was Toted as his province, without casting lots. The Car- 
thaginians having constructed a new mole, (the old one being destroyed by 
Sdpio.) and equipped, secretly, in an extraordinary short space of time, a 
considerable fleet, engage, unsuceessluny. in a sea fight. Hasdrubal. with 
his army, notwithstanding he had taken post in a pUce of extremely diffi- 
cuh approach, cut off by Scipio : who. at length, masters the city, in 
the seven hundred^ year sfter its foundation. T.IL606. B.C. 146.— The 
greater part of the spoil returned to the Sicilians, from whom it had been 
taken. During the destruction of the city, when Hasdrubal bad given 
himself up into Scipio's hands, his wife, who. a few days before, had not 
been able to prevail upon him to surrender to the conqueror, casts herself, 
with her two children, from a tower, into the flames of the burning city. 
Scipio. following the example of hb lather, JEmilius PauUus, the conqueror 
of Macedoma, celebrates solemn games ; during which, he exposes the de- 
serters and fugitives to wild beasts. War declared against the Achaeans, 
who had fbrcibly driven away the Homan ambsssadors, sent to Corinth to 
separate the cities, under the dominion of Philip, from the Achaean 
council. 

BOOK LH. 

Quintus Cxdfius Metellus engages and conquers the Achsans, together • 
with the Bceotians and Chalcidians. CritoUus, their unsuccessful general, 
pmsons himself; in whose room, the Achsans choose Discus, the chief pro- 
moter of the insurrection, general ; he, also, is conquered, in an engage- 
ment near Isdimosb and aU Achaia reduced ; Corinth demolished, by order 
of the senate, because violence bad been done there to the ambassadors. 
Thebes, also, and Chalcis, for having furnished aid to the Acbsans, destroy, 
ed. Bxtraordinary moderation of Mummius, who, having all the vast wealth* 
and splen^d ornaments, of the opulent city of Corinth, in his power, took 
none of it. Quintus Cxcilius Metellus triumphs, on account of bis victoiy 
over AndriscQS ; likewise, Poblius Cornelius Scipio, for the conquest of 
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C«i«li^e BttdfiMdMid. rAWT. BX. 145^rrathi^ ia Spui. kom 
aabepbeid b cc o« M tlMmt«r,tiicnkitdcrof»b«adqfi€bbc»; aftcnvudi^ 
fvoezal of A ptverfiil afmy^ with wliicl^ be piwiCMM himself of dlUn- 
tBnia, having vaaqnithrd the pnetor, PetilBaib wad pat his anoif to ii||hU 
Caioi PfaHititiB, pnetor, tent agiinst him; is cgoaHy omacccmfiiL So mc- 
ccflAil was his csicer, that, at lengthy it was deemed necessaty to sead a 
consul, at the head of a eotiwlsr anny, agiinst him. Coimnotiona in Syiis^ 
and wan be t ween the kings in those pasts. Aleander^aman atfeef^ mi- 
known^ and of an unknown noe, maiden Demetrios, and osnrpa the crown 
in Syria: he is aftenraids shin by Demctrin^ (sonof tfm beibie^nr ntioafid 
Demetrins») aided by Ptolemy, King ef ^^gyp^ whose dsqghter he had 
msrried. Ptolemy grieroosly wounded in tiie head; Aesof the o pefsthwa 
inteaded for the cuxe of his wounds; is saoceeded by his younger brothei^ 
Ptolemy, King of Cyrene. I>emetrio% by his cradty towwds his subj ect ^ 
provokes an insurrectioa : Tanquished by IModotus^ and flies to <»***«^^ 
Uiodotos clsims the crown for Alexander, a child scarcely two yean old. 
Splendid triumph of Uidus Mommhis orer the Achaeans^ 
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T JL 608. B.C. 144b-*Appins Claudioa, oonso^ subdues tiie Saltdsns, ana* 
tion of the Alps. Another impostor, assuming the name of Philip, mskes 
hb appearance in Macedonia; yanquidied by the qncstor, Ijueius Tremd- 
lins. Y.K. 609. B.C. 143.— Qointus CacOiiH MeteUus, proconsul, defests 
the Celtibcrians. Y.fL 610. B.C. 143.— Quintos Fabius, proooMul, tskea 
many cities of Lusttania, and recoTcn the greatest part of that country. 
Cains Julius, a senator, writes the Roman Instmy, in the Greek 

BOOK UV. 

Y.B. 611. B.C. 141.— Qulntns Pompeius^ consul, subdues the Te 
•tines, in Spain ; makes peace with them, and also with the i 
The census held ; the number of citizens amounts to throe hundrod and 
twent^'-eigbt thousand throe hundred and forty*two. Ambassndon fiom 
Macedonia complain that Decios Junius Silanu^ the pnetor, had extorfeod 
money from that province ; the senate, at his desiro, refer the inqoiiy into 
the matter to Titus Manlius Torquatus, father of Sihmus ; having finished 
the inquiiy, in his own house, he pronounces his son guilty, and iiS fffi^Si— 
him ; and would not, afterwards, attend hb funeral, when he put an end to 
his life, by hanging himself: but continued to sit at home, and ghre au- 
dience to those who consulted him, as if nothing, which concerned him, 
had happened. T.R,'613. B.C. 140._Qmntna Fabins, prooonsnl, having 
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successfully terminated the war, stains the honour of his ketones, by mak- 
ing peace with Viriathus, upon terms of equality. Y.R. 613. B.C. 139.--> 
Servilius Caepio procures the death of Viriathus, by traitors ; he is much 
bewailed, and interred with distin^shed funeral honours by his array. 
He was in truth, a ^at man, and a valiant general ; and in the fourteen 
years during which he carried on war with the Romans, had very fre- 
quently vanquished their armies. 

BOOK LV. 

Y.R. 614. B.C. 138.— While Publius Cornelius Nasica (who was nick- 
named Serapio, by the plebeian tribune Curiatius, a man of humour) and 
Decius Junius Brutus, the consuls were holding the levies, an act of pub- 
lic justice was done, in the sight of the whole body of the young men, then 
.assembled, which afforded a very useful example : Caius Matienus was ac- 
cused, before the tribunes, of deserting from the army in Spain : being 
found guilty, he was scourged under the gallows, and sold as a stave, for a 
very small piece of money.* The tribunes of the people claimed the pri- 
vilege of exempting from service any ten soldiers, whom they thought 
proper ; which being refused by the consuls, they commit them to prison. 
Junius Brutus; consul in Spain, sllots lands, and a town, called Yalentia, to 
the soldiers who had served under Viriathus. Marcus Popillius, having 
made peace with the Numantines, which the senate refused to ratify, is 
routed, and his whole army put to flight. Y.R. 615. B.C. ISr.— While 
Caius Hostilius Mancinus, the consul, was sacrificing, the holy chickens es- 
cape from- their coop, and fly away ; afterwards, as he was getting en 
board his ship, to sail for Spain, a voice is heard, crying out, ** Go not, 
Mancinus, go not.'* The event afterwards proves these omens to have 
been inauspicious : for, being vanquished by the Numantines, and driven 
out of lus camp, having no prospect of preserving his army, he made a dis- 
gxacefhl peace, which the senate likewise refused to ratify. Upon this oc- 
casion, thirty thousand Romans were beaten by only four thousand Nu- 
mantines. Decius Junius Brutus subdues all Lusitania, as far as the west- 
em sea ; his soldiers refusing to pass the river Oblivion, he snatches the 
standard and carries it over ; whereupon, they follow him. The son of 
Alexander, King of Syria, traitorously murdered by his guardian Diodotus, 
■umamed Tryphon : his physicians were bribed to ^ive out tliat he had a 
stone in his bladder; in pretending to cut him for which, the^ killed him. 

•Worth less than 4d. 
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TJL 616. ILC. 136.^Deciiis Junios Brvtn figkis the Gallxciaiii» with 
■■erf, ia the Farther Spam : Maroas Wtmyn VepAtM engages the Tac- 
cacaiia, ii>wiiii lafiiliy, and ia aa nalbrtnaate aa MMirimn waa agahot the 
If y i i ii ti n n The BotiM, to abaohre fhrmiflrri of the gmh of breach 
of trcatj, order Maadmiik mho nwde the peace with tlie Numantnefl^ to 
be ddncnd ap to that people ; b«t thej refose to lecore him. T.S. 617. 
B.C. 135d — The InatraB ckaed bj the ceoaors: the oomber of citiaeai* 
three h auJr e d aad tveatjr-three thonraiwf Fttlvins Flaccaa, conaol. aab- 
does the Taidcaaa ia IByria. Ifarcoa Coa co a ia% pneior, fighti tbe Scar- 
diariiiWj ia Thraoc^ aad cooqaera tbeai. The war in Namantja, owii^ to 
the iO co a da ct of the gcaefaK stiQ ooatiaaing^ the aenate and people 
Tofcmtarilj eoafier the rnaaidihip apoa Scipio Africaaaa: oa which occa- 
araa the law, which prohibita anj man from being elected coaml a second 
time, ia dispcascd with. TJL 6ia B.C. 134.— An insuncctioo of the 
sbrcs in fficilj; whieh, the pnetor not beiqg able to quell it,is coannitled 
to the care of the coaaal Caiaa Fohriaa, Euaua, askTe^aSTriaabybizth, 
was the aothorof thb war; bjr gathering aiarge body of the rastic dares^ 
and brealdng open the priaooi^ he raised a eonrideiable amy : Cleon, 
alao, another abre, having asaembied aerenty thousand slayes, joins him ; 
and they, aercnl time^ engage the Bomaa forces in those parts. 

BOOK Lvn. 

T.R. 619. B.C. 133. — Sdpio Africanos lays siege to Nomantia. Redocea 
to strict diacipfine the army, now excee<fingly lioentioos, being conupted 
by luxurious indulgence : thb he effects by cutting off" every kind of plea- 
surable gratification ; driving away the prostitutes who followed the carop» 
to the number of two thousand ; keeping the soldiers to hafd labour, and 
compelling erery man to bear on his shoulden prorisions for thirty days, 
beades seven stakes, for their fortifications ; wheneTcr he observed any of 
them sinking under the burden, he used to cry out, *■ TVhen you are able 
to defend yourself with your swurd, then shall yon be eased fiom your 
load of timber.** He made them cany shields of immense nze and weight; 
and not unfrequently ridiculed them, for being more expert in managing 
their shields, for the defence of their own bodies, than their swords for the 
annoyance of those of the enemy. When he found any man absent from 
his post, he ordered him to be flogged, with vine twigs, if a Roman ; if a 
foreigner, with rods. He sold all the beasts of burden, that the soldiers 
might be forced to carry their own baggage. He engaged in frequent 
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ddnniahcs with the enemy, with good saocew. The Vaccaeans, heing re- 
dnoed to extremity, first, put thdr wives stid children to demth, and then 
dew themselves. Antiochus, King of Syria, having sent him some veiy 
■ngnificeiit presents, Sdpto^ contrary to the practice of other command* 
en^ wIm used to conceal these royal gifts, received them openly, and or- 
dered the qusstor to plaee the whole to the public account ; and promiaedy 
out of them, to rewaid ^ose who should moat distingujih themselves by 
Aeir valour. When Kumantin was cloecly invested on all ndes^ he gave 
etden^ thnt tfaoae who came out, in search of vjetuala, should not be kiU- 
ed: aaying, that the more numerous the inhabitanta were, the sooner 
wonU their provisioRB be consumed. 

BOOKLTm. 

Titus Semprotttns Gracchus^ plebeian tribune, having proposed an Agn^ 
rian law, (contrary to the sense oi the senate, and the equestrian order,) 
that no person should hdd more than five hundred seres of the public 
land% wrought himself up to such a degree of pasnon, that he deprived 
his colleague, Marcua Octavius, of bis authority, and appointed himself 
together with his brother Caiua, aad hia iather'in4aw, Appiua Claudius^ 
eommissioneTf for dividing the knds* He also proposed another Agrarian 
law; that the same eommtanoners should be authorised to determine, 
which was public, and which private, land t and to settle the extent of 
each. When, afterwards, it appeared that there waa not land suflicient, to 
be divided, according to his scheme, and that he had excited the hopes of 
the people, by the expectations held out to them, he declared that he 
woidd propose a kw, that all those, wh<H by the law of Sempronius, were 
entitled to such grant, should be paid in money, out of the bequest of At« 
tahia^ King of Pergamus. The senate was roused to indignation, at such 
repeated ill-treatment ; and chiefly, Publius Ifucius the consul, who^ hav- 
ing deKvered a severe invective against Graccfaus,in the senate, was seised 
by him, dragged before the people, and accused; nevertheless^ he con- 
tinued to inveigh against him from the rostrum. Gracchus endeavouring 
to procure his re-election, as tribune^ shun, m the Capitol, by the diief 
nobles, by the advice of Publius Cornelius Nasica : b thrown, without the 
rites -of sepulture, into the river, together with some others, who fell in 
the tumult. Various engagements, with various success^ against the slaves 
in Sidly. 
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BOOKLIX. 



The NttWHitineti reduced to the extremity of dbttei^ fay fiwine^ imt 
theoMelvet to death. Seipio^ having taken the city» deitroya it, and tfi- 
umpba, in the fbuiteenth year after the deatmetlon of Carthage. T.R. 
690. B.C. 133. — ^The conaul» Publiua Rupilioa, puta aa end to the war 
with the akyet in 8icily» Aristonieii% the aon of Kkag Eomeaeib invades 
and seisea Aaiai which having been bequeathed to the Boman people^ by 
Attalua, ought to be free. The conanl, Publiua iidniua CraaMi% who was 
abo cluef prieat, marchea againat him, out of Italy, (which never before 
was done,) engages him in battle, is beaten and slain. Marcoa Pepema, 
consul, subdues Aristonicus. Quintus M etellus and Quintus Pomponius, 
the first plebeians, who were ever, both at one time, elected cenaon^ 
close the lustrum : the number of citizens amount to three hundred and 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, beiides orphans and 
widowa. Y.R. 621. B.C. 131^ — <|uintoa M etellua g^ves his opinion, that 
every man should be compelled to many, in order to increase the popuk* 
tion of the state. His speech, upon the occasion, is still extant, and so 
exactly does it apply to the present time% that Auguatus Cssar read it, 
in the senate, upon occasion of his proposing to remove from marriage aU 
reatrainta, on account of difference of rank. Caius Atinius I^beo, tribune 
of the people, ordera the oenaor Quintus Metellus, to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, for atriking him out of the list of the senate ; but the other 
tribunes interfere and protect him. Y.R. 623. B.C. 130. — Quintus Caibo, 
plebeian tribune, propoaes a law, that the people might have the power of 
re-electing the same tribune as often as they please : Publios Africanus^ 
argues against the proposition, in a speech of great energy, in which he 
asserts that Tiberius Gracchus was justly put to death. Caius Gracchus 
sup'ports the propoaed law : but Scipio prevails. War between Antiochns 
King of Syria, and Phraates King of Parthia. Commotions in Egypt. 
Ptolemy, aumamed Eveigetes, detested by his subjects fbr his cnieh}- ; 
they set his palace on fire : he escapes to Cyprus. The people confer the 
kingdom upon his nster Cleopatra, who had been hia wife, but he had 
(fivorced her, having first ravished, and then married her daughter. In- 
censed at his dethronement, he murders the son he had by her, and sends 
to her his head and limbs. Y.R. 623. B.C. 129. — Seditions excited by 
Fulvius Flaccus, Caius Gracchus, and Caius Carbo^ commissioners for car^ 
tying into execution the Agrarian law: theae are opposed by Publius 
Scipio Africanua, who going home at night, in perfect health, is found dead 
ill hia chamber the next morning. His wife Seropronia, sister of the israc- 
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chutes, with whom Sdpio was at enmity, is 8tron§;ly suspected of havings 
giYen him poison : no inquirj, however, is made into die matter. Upon 
his death, the popuhur seditions bhze oat with great fury. Caius Seropro- 
nius, the consul, fights the lapidae, at first, unsuccessfiiUy ; but soon re- 
purs all his losses^ by a signal victoi^, gained, chiefly by Junius Brutui, 
the conqueror of Lusitania. 

BOOK LX. 

T.R. 634. B.C. 138.— A rebellion in Sardinia ; quelled by the consul, Lu 
cius Aurelius. Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, who, first, subdued the Transal< 
pine Lilians, sent to assist the Ifassilians^ against the Salvian Gauls, who 
were ravaging their country. Lucius Opimius, pnetor, subdues the re- 
volted FregeUans, and destroys their town, Fregellx. Y.R. 625. B.C. 127. 
— An extraordinary multitude of locusts, in Africa, killed and lying dead on 
the ground, produce a pestilence. T.R. 636. B.C. 136. — The censors close 
the lustrum : the number of the citizens, three hundred and ninety thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty^z. T.R. 627. B.C. 135. — Caius Gracchus, 
plebeian tribune, the brother of Tiberius, yet professing more eloquence 
than him, carries some very dangerous laws ; among others^ one, respect* 
ing corn, that the people shall be supplied with the article in the market, 
at the rate of half and a third of an as : also an Agrarian law, the same as 
bis brothers : and a third, intended to corrupt the equestrian order, who^ 
at that time, were subservient, in all their opinions, to the senate : it was, 
that nz hundred of them should be admitted of their house. At that time 
the senate consisted of only three hundred members: the operation of the 
law was to throw all the power into the hands of this order, by making 
them double in number to the ancient senators. His office being continued 
to him another year, he causes several colonies to be led out into various 
parts of Italy ; and one, which he conducted himself, to be establiriied on 
the soil where Carthage, how demo^shed, formerly stood. T.R. 638. B.C. 
134.— Successful expedition of the consul Quintus Metellus, against the Ba- 
learians, called by the Greeks, Gjrmnesians, because they go naked all the 
summer. They are called Balearians, from their skill in throwing wea* 
pons : or, as some will have it, froqa Bsleus, the companion of Hercules^ 
who left him there behind him, when he sailed to Geryon. T.R. 639. B.C. 
133.— Commotions in Syria, in which Cleopatra murders her husband De- 
metrius I and also his son Seleucus^ for assuming the crown, without her 
consent, upon his ftther's death. 
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BOOK LXL 

Y.R. 630. B.C« 193.-— CaHit Sextiai^ procontul, haviag mbdaed the Mr 
tion of the Sa^rmniy foondt a eolony, which he names AquK Sextix, titer 
hit own ntme, tnd on account of the*plenty of water* whidi he found there, 
flowing hoth from hot and cold tpringt. Y.R. 631. B.C. 121. — Cneiut Do- 
mitioib procontul, figfatt the AUobrogianty with tuoceti^ at the town of Viii- 
datiom. The caute of thie war wat» their receiTiqg» tnd fiimiifatng ^tk 
•n the aid in their power, Teutomtliut, the King of the 8alytn% who htd 
fled to them ; and ravaging the Undt of the JEdnao% who were in alfiance 
whh the people of Rome. T.R. 633. B.C. ISO.— Cwit Gnochat» upon 
the expiration of his seditious tribunate, seizes upon the Aventine moanl, 
with a considersble number of armed followers ; Luous Opimius, by a d^ 
cree of the senate, aims the people, drives him from thence, and puts hia 
to death ; together with Fulvius Flaccus, a man of consohr rank, sssodsted 
with hia. Quintus Fabius Mazimui^ the consul, nephew of PauUus^ gains 
a battle against the Allobrogiaos, and Bituitus King of the Arvemians s in 
which one thousand one hundred and twenfy of the army of Bituitus, sxe 
sUin. T.R. 633. B.C. 119.— The king comes to Borne to mtke satisiactioa 
to the senate, and is sent prisoner to Albs, there to be kept in custody, it 
not being deemed stfe to tend him back to Gaol. A decree, alto^ptttet, that 
hit son Congentiatus should be ttken, tnd tent to Borne. Submission of the 
Allobrogians. Lucius Opinuus brought to trial, before the people, for com- 
mitting to prison some citisens who had not been condemned ; acquitted. 

BOOK LXU. 

T.B. 634. B.C. 118w— The codsuI Quintus Mti^iutBubdnei .L«. StoniaM^ 
an Alpine nation. llicipsa» King of Nuoudit, dying, bequeatibt hit kiqg- 
dom^to hit three ton% Atherba^ Hiempttl, and Jugortha, hit nephew, 
tHiom he had adopted. T.a 635. B.C. llT^MeteUut tohduet the Dal- 
natitat. Jugurtha goet to war with hit brother Hiempsal; vanqiushea 
and puts him to death : drives AtheriMl from his kingdom ; whois restored 
by the senate. T.& 636. B.C. 116.^Lttcins Cscilius Metelhtfb and Cneins 
Ponutiot Ahenobari>u% centon^ expel tlurty-two tenatort. T Jt. 637. B.C« 
115.— Difltnrbaaeetia Syria, 
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Y.B. 638. B.C. 114. Caini Poiciu% the consul* CQinb«ts the Scordii- 
cuuvH in Thnce, luisaccetifulljr. T%e hittrum closed by the censors : the 
' niunber of the citizens auKNUits to three hundred and ninety-four thousand 
three hundred and thirty^tz. JEmilia, Lidnia, and llarcio, vestals, found 
guilty of incest. Y.R. 639. B.C. 113.-*The Cimbrianfl;, a wandering peo- 
ple, come into I0yria» where they fight with, and defeat, the army of the 
consul Papirius Caibo. T.R. 640. B.C. 113.— The consul Livius Drusus, 
nakes war upon the Scordiscians, a people descended from the Gaids : 
Tai|niiiHM them» and gains great honoor. 

BOOK LXIV. 

Jvguitha attacks Atbeiha^ besieges him in Cirtha, and putshim tode«th» 
eontmy to the express commandi of the senate. Y.R. 641. B.C. UL 
—War is dedsred against hinb which being conmiitted to the conduct of 
the consul Calpwrnus Bestia, he makes pesce with Jugurtha, without au- 
therity frooi the senate and people. T.R. 643. B.C. 110.— Jugurtha, 
called upon to dedaie who #ere his advisers, comes to Rome upon the 
fiuth of a ssfe-condoet ; he is supposed to have bribed many of the princi- 
pal seaatMs. He murders Msssiva, who sought, through the hatred which 
lie saw the Romans bore to Jugurtha, to procure his kingdom for himself. 
Bdag ordered to stand his trial, he escapesi and is reported to have said, 
on going away, *< O venal citf I doomed to quick perdition, could but a 
pnrohaser be Imrad !*' Aulus Postunius^ having unsuccessfully fought Ju- 
gurtha, adds to his disgrace^ by making sn ignominious peace with him i 
which the aensite refimcs to ratify. 

BOOK LXV. 

T.R. 643. B.C. 109.— Quintus Cccilins Metellus, consul, defeato Jugur- 
tha, in two'battles» and ravages all Numidia. Ifarcus Junius Sihmus, con- 
sul, combats the CimSiians, unsuccessfully. The Cimbrian ambassadors pe- 
tition the senate for a settlement and lands ; are refused. Y.R. 644. B.C. 
106^— Marcua Minucius, consul, vanquishes the Thracians. Cassius, the 
eonsnl, with his atmy, cut off by the Tigurine Gauls, in the country of the 
9elvetiaiis. The soldierib who survived that unfortunate action, condition 
for their fivcsy by givbg hostages, and agreeing to deliver up half their 
property. 
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T«B.64S. B.C. 10r.-nliig(iitiui,driTenoiitarNiimidHilijCiiiisl 
leeeivcs aid fromBoodiai^ King of tbe Moon. T.R. 646. B.C. 106.— Boc> 
dHMb baiiag loil a battle, and being tminlfing to cany on tbe war wmf 
Umgtt, defiren op Juguitba, in cbaina, to Marioa. In thia action, Ludm 
Comdioa Sjlh, qogator under Marim, moat highly diitingniihea biaadt 

BOOKLXVn. 

T JL 647. B.C. lOSv— Uaicoa Amefioa Scaimia, ]ieiiteaaiit.genenl imdcr 
ttie oooaol^ taken priaoner bj the Cimbriana^ hia amy beiog roated : ahia 
bj Boktii^ftr nying^ in their council, when they talked of invading Italy* 
thattfae Romana were not to be conquered. Cndua MalCui^ conaut and 
Qnintna Servifiua Cxpio^ prooooaul, taken pri a onei ^ by the aaaie eneagr 
who defeated their armiea and drove them from bodi their caflip% with tbe 
kM of eighty thonmnd men, and forty tiioaaand autlei% and other follow* 
en of the camp. The gooda oTCcpio^ whoae nahnem waa the caaae of 
tiua miafortane, aold by auction, by order of the people s bdog the fint 
penon whoae effecta were confiacated, aince'the dethroning of Cng Tar- 
qnin. T.R. 648. B.C. 104.— Jugurtha, and hia two aono, led b triumph, 
before the chariot of Caioa Marioa ; put to death in priaon. Maiiuaenten 
tbe aenate, in hia triumphal habit ; the firat pemn that ever did ao : on 
account of the i^prehenaiona enteitained of a Cimbrian war, he ia con- 
tinued in the conaolahip for aefcral yean, being elected a aeoond, and a 
tlurd time, in hia abaence : diaMmbfinghiaTiewa^ he attains the oonsnUiq^ 
a fourth time. Tlie Cimbriana^ having nvaged all the country between 
die Bhine and thePyreneea, pan into Spain ; where having comnutted the 
like depredationa, they are at length pot to flight by the Celtibetiaoa : re- 
tuniing into Gaul, they join the Teutons^ a wariike people. 

BOOK LXVm. 

T.R. 649. B.C. 103.— Marcus Antonius, pnetor, attacks the piratefl^ and 
chaces them into Cilicia. The consul Caius Marius, attacked by the Teu- 
tons and Ambroids, with their utmost force, defends himself; and after- 
wards in two battles, in the neighbourhood of Aquc Sextia, utteriy de- 
feats them, with the loss, it is said, of two hundred thousand killed, and 
ninety thousand taken prisonen. Mariua elected consul, in his absence, 
a fifth time. A triumph offered to him which he defers, until he shaO 
have subdued the Cimbrians also. Y.R. 650. B.C. 102w— The Cimbrians 
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drive ^ttbtoi Catnfait, the proconsul, from the Alps, where he had pos* 
leased himself of the narrow pasaes» and erected a caatle to command the 
river Atheais, which he abandona. They pass into Italy. Catuhis and Ma- 
lius, having effected a junction of their fotcesy fight and vanquish them : 
in this battle, we are told, that there fell, one hundred and forty thousand 
of the enemy, and that sixty thousand were taken. Marius, on his return 
to Rome, is received with the highest honours, by the whole body of the 
citizens ; two triumphs offered him, but he contents himself with one. 
The principal men in the state^ who were, lor some time, extremely envious 
that such distinctions should be conferred upon a new man, now acknow- 
ledge hhn to have saved the commonwealth. T.R. 651. B.C. lOl.— Publi- 
ciua Malleolus executed for the murder of his mother ; being the first that 
ever was sown up in % sack and cast into the sea. The sacred shields are 
said to have shaken, with considerable noiae, premus to the conclusion of 
the Cimbrian war. Wars between the kings of Syria. 

BOOK LXIX. 

Lucius Apuleius 9atumtnu% aided by Marius,— the soldiers having killed 
his competitor, Aulus Noniu%-^forcibly elected pnetor; exercises his of- 
fice, irith % violence equal to that by which he obtained it. Having pro- 
cured an Agrarian law, he summons Hetellus Numidicus to stand his trial 
before the people, for refusing to swear to the observance of it. Hetellus, 
notwithstanding he enjoyed the protection of all the best men in the state, 
yet, being unwilling to fomish matter of dispute, retires into voluntaiy 
exile, to Rhodes : there he passed his time, entirely m study, and in re- 
ceiving the visits of men of eminent character. Y.R. 652. B.C. 100. — On 
his departure, Caius Marius, who was, in fact, the chief promoter of the 
sedition, and who had now purchased a fourth consulship, by openly dis- 
tributing money among the tribes, pronounced sentence of banishment 
upon him. The same Satuminus murders Caius Memmius, who was a can- 
didate for the consulship, fearing lest he might have^ in him, a strenuous 
opposer of hia evil actions. The senate were at length roused by such 
repeated acts of enormity, and Ifarius (a man of a very versatile charac- 
ter, and alwaya desirous of being on the strong side, if he could any way 
discover it) joined them. In consequence of this, Satuminus, together 
with 61auda% the pnetor, and some others of his mad assodates, is attacked 
by force of arms, and shun by one Rabirius. Y.R. 653. B.C. 99.— Quintus 
CKciliua Hetellus, honourably recaUed from banishment. Harcns Aquilius, 
proconsul, puts an end to the war of the slaves in Sylly. 
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TJL 661. B.C. 91^1 
^ Moic HBrrtntlly to isppOTt the 
<i>e r oa cMitti rf tfcc •llic% — d tfcc HbBmi tlatc^ hy |i i i i wii in^ ttiemtfce 
freedom flf the city. Ai^ by thea, bcsdes tlie i^l^niiui Md com 1m% 
liecanMstliat,o]io^idotiTetocrimiinlj«mdiction;--4kainci4^ pR»> 
•ecntioM the leaote ihoiild have equl ontbority withtlic eqneotriu oidtr. 
It wafterwonkfiMtiid that the freedom which he Imd proooae^ caanot be 
conferred itpoa them 5 which ineenoes and faidtcs them -to vevolt. Anae- 
count of their aaMmblings their combinatiooa and q>eechea made at their 
meetinga, by the chief men aoMmg them. Druana becomea obnoxmna to 
the aenate, on account of hia conduct in thb affair ; ia cooMlered aa the 
canae of Hie aocaal war ; is alain in hia own honae by an unknown hand* 
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• 

The Italian itate^ the Pieentiansi Veitinums, Marciaaiy Pelignians, 
ManttciniaM, Samnitei, and Lacanianab reTolt. The war^ begins with the 
Picentians. Quintus Serviliua, proconsul* murdered, in the town of Aaca* 
luro, and all the Roman citimeM in the place. The whole body of the Ro- 
man people assume the mifitaiy dresa. Serviua Galba, taken by the Lu- 
eanians, escapes* by the assistance of a woman with whom he lodged. 
T.R. 662. B.O. 90«— fsemia and Alba, besieged by the Italians. Aid sent 
to the Romans, by the Latines, and other foreign nationa. Military opera- 
tions, expeditions, and sieges, on both sides. 

BOOK LXXm. 

The consul, Lucius Julius Cesar, engages the Sammtes unsuocessfiilfy. 
The colony of Nola falb into the hands of the Saronites, together with Lu- 
cius Postumius, the praetor, whom they kill. Ifany different states go oyer 
to the enemy. Publius RutiHus slain in an engagement with the Ifarcians ; 
Caitts Marius, lus lieutenant-general, fights them with better success. 6er- 
▼ius Sulpidus defeats the Pelignians, in a pitched battle. Quintus Czpio^ 
Rutilius's lieutenant-general, makes a successful sally agunst the enemy 
beaieging him : on account of which success, he is made equal in command 
to Ifarius ; becomes adventurous and rash ; is surprised in an ambuscade^ 
his army routed, and himself slain. Successes of the consul Lucius Cesar 
against the Samnites ; on account of his conquests, the inhabitants of Rome 
lay ande the militaiy habit. The war carried on with ▼arious success. 
£semia, with Marcellus, fiUls into the hands of the Samnites ; Caius Mariua 
iranqnishes the Bfarcians, and kills Herius Asinius, the prctor of the lfar> 
nicinians. Cahu Cxdlius subdues the rebellious Salvians in Transalpine 
Gaul. 

BOOK LXXIV. 

Cneius Pompeius defeats the Picentians, and lays siege to their town ; oi^ 
account of thb victory, the inhabitants of Rome resume their purple robe% 
other usual ornaments of dres% and distinguishing marka of magistracy. 
Caius Marius fights an undecided battle with the Marcians. Freedmen'r 
sons now, for the first time, received into the army. Y.R. 663. B.C. 89.^- 
Aulus Plotius subdues the Umbrians, and Lucius Porcius the Marcians, 
both of whom had revolted. Nicoroedea restored to the kingdom of ' 
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Bithynia, and Ariobanane% to that of Cappadoda. Cndoa PonpeiiUi oon- 
■a]» oTerthrows the Mardana in a pitched battle. The chisens beii^ deepljr 
inTolTed in debt^ulus Sempronius Aaellioi pnetor, ia muidered in the Fo- 
nunt by the iimrefa» in conaeqaence of aome jodgmenta giren by Um in 
fiirour of debtora. Inconion of the Thradanib ^nd dcfaatatioaa committed 
by them against the Macedonians. 

BOOK LXXV. 

Aulas Poftumiua Albinua. ooomkander of a fleet, upon a snapicion of trea- 
chery, muidered by the forces under hia command. Lucius Cornelius Sy Da, 
lieutenant-general, defeats the 8amnites» and takea two of thdr campt. 
The Vestiniana surrender to Cneius Pompeius. Lucius Pordus, consult 
having been successful in frequent engagements with the Marrians, alain 
in an attack upon their camp, which circumstance decides the victory in 
fii.vour of the enemy. Cosconius and Lucius overthrow the Saranites in a 
battle, slay MariuaEgnatiusi the most distinguished of their generais» and 
receive the surrender of many of their towns. Ludus 8yUa subdaea the 
Hirpinians, defeata the Samnites in many batdesb and reoeivea the submis- 
aion of several states ; in consequence of having peifonned so many dis- 
tioguished services^ he repairs to Borne to sotidt the consulship. 

BOOK LXXVI. 

Aulus Gabinius defeats the Lucanians, and takes several of their towns ; 
ia slain in an attack on their camp. Sulpicius, a lieutenant-genen^ com- 
mits military execution on the Marrucinians, and reduces their whole 
country. Cneius Pompeius, proconsul, forces the Vestimans and Peligtii- 
ana to submission. Also the liarcians, defeated in several battles, by Lu- 
dus Murena and Cxcilius Pius, sue for peace. Y.R. 664. B.C. 88.*-Asco- 
lum Uken by Cneius Pompeius, and the Italians, there, put to death by 
Mamercus JEmilius. Silo Pompxdius, the author of the revolt, killed in an 
action. Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia» and Nicomedes, King of Bithy- 
nia, driven out of their kingdoms by Mithridates, King of Pontus. Preda- 
tory incunions of the Thracians into Macedonia. 

BOOK Lxxvn. 

Publius Sulpidusb tribune of the people, (havings with the aid of Caius 
Marius, carried certain laws: that those who had been banisbedy should be 
recalled ; that the newly-created citizens, and the sons of freedmen, should 
be distributed among the tribes, and that Caius Marius should be appointed 
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genenl agiimt Ifithridatei^) comnuts violence againgt Quintiis Pompdua 
and Lnciiu SyUa, the consuls^ who had oppoied these proceedinga ; killa 
Qomtus, the son of Ponpeiua, who was married to SyUa*s daughter. Lu- 
dus SyOa cornea into the town with an army, and fights the faction of Sul- 
picius and Mariafl, in the dty ; he gets the better of them, and drives them 
out. Twelve of them» among whom are Onus Ifarius the father, and his 
son, condemned by the senate. Publius Sulpiciua, having ccmcealed him* 
self in a fiotn house, in the neighbourhood, is discovered by one of hia 
slaves, apprehended, and put to death. The shive being entitled to the 
reward promised to the discoverer, is made free ; and is then thrown from 
the Tarp«an rock, for having traitorously betrayed his master. Caius 
Marios, the son, passes over into Africa. Caius Ifarius, the father, having 
concealed himself in the marshes of Btintuma, is seized by the towns-peo- 
ple : a Gallic slave, sent to despatch hint, terrified at his majestic appearance,' 
retires, unable to accomplish the deed ; he is sent off to Africa. Lucius 
Sylla makes a considerable reform in the state ; sends forth several colonies. 
Cneius Pompeius, proconsul, procures the murder of ^uintus Pompeius^ 
tiie consul, who was to have succeeded him in the command of the army. 
iGthridates, King of Pontus, seizes Bithynia and Gappadocia, having driven 
dience the Roman general, AquilUus ; at the head of a great army enters 
Phiygia, a province belonging to the Roman people. 

Lxxvm. 

Ifithridates possesses himself of Aiia ; throws into chains Quintus Oppius, 
the proconsul, and Aquilhus, the general ; orders all the Romans in Asia, 
to be massacred on the same day ; attacks the city of Rhodes, the only one 
which had retuned its fidelity to the Roman state. Being overcome in 
several actions at sea, he retreats. Y.R. 665. B.C. H7. — ^Archdaua, one of 
the King^s governors, invades Greece i takes Athens. Commotions in se- 
veral states and islands, some endeavouring to draw over their people to 
the side of the Romany others to that of Mithridates. 

BOOK LXXIX. 

Luchis Cornelius Sylla, having by force of arms, procured the enacting of 
severalinjuriouslaws, is driven out of the dty by his colleague, Cneius OcU- 
vius, together with six plebeian tribunes. Thus deposed from his authority, he 
procures the command of the army under Appius Claudius, by bribery, and 
makes war upon the city, having called to his assistance, Caius Marius^ and 
other exiles, from Africa. In this war, two b^xytbers, (one of Pompeius's 
army, the other of Cinna's,) encounter each other, without knowing it ; the 
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eonqaerar, upon tttipfping the otiier, whom he bad iKmii, diteofvcn iv1» k» 
IS, whereupon, in the agony of grief, be kills himself. HaTing encteda 
funenl-|nle for his brother, is, himself consumed m the same flames. This 
war ought easily have been wppicssed, in the beginning, but b kepi up 
by the artifices of Pompeios* who underhand encouraged both parties, and 
kept himself aloo( till much of the best blood in the state was spilt : the 
ooDsoI, alM, was singularly languid and negligent. Cinna and Mariusb «nf& 
Ibur armies, two of. which were commanded by Sertorius and Carboy lay 
siege to the ci^. Marius takes Ottia, which he plunders in the mort creel 



BOOK LXXX. 

The fteedoro of thedty of Bome granted to the Italian states. TheSsa- 
nites, the only people who continue in arms, join Cinna and Marion and 
overthrow Plautius^ army, killing the general. Cinna and Marias sdw 
the Janiculum ; repelled by the consul Octaviua. Marius phmders Antim^ 
Arida, and Lanuvium. The principal men in the state, having now no hope 
of resisting, on account of the cowardice and treachery of th^ troops and 
of the commanders, (most of whom had been gained by bribes,) receive 
Cinna and Marius into the city. As if it were a captured place, they muiw 
der great numbers of the inhabitants, and plunder others in the roost crael 
manner. They put to death the consul Cneius Octavioa, and all the chiefr 
of the opposite party ; among others, Marcus Antoniua, a man highly dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence, with Lucius and Caius Caesar, whose heads 
they stick up on the rostrum. The younger Crassus slain by a party of 
horsemen at Fimbria-; his father, to escape suffering indignity, kills him- 
self. Cinna and Marius, without even the formality of an election, dedaie 
themselves consuls. The first day of their entering upon office, Mariu% 
after having committed very many atrocious acts, dies, on the ides of Ja- 
nuary ; a man, whom, if we compare his vices with his virtues, it will be 
difficult to pronounce whether he were greater in war, or more wicked in 
peace. Having preserved his country by his valour, he ruined it after- 
wards, by eveiy species of artifice and fraud ; and finally, destroyed it by 
open foroe. 

BOOK LXXXI. 

Y.R. 666. B.C. 86.— Lucius Sylla besieges Athene held by Archelans, 
under Uithridates, and takes it, after an obstinate roaistance : the city, and 
such of the inhabitants as remained alive, restored to liberty. Magneria, 
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the OD^sr citf in Aib, «rliich oonHiHted finilifa], defended egWHt Ifitha- 
daiteibwithsreeftValoiir. The Thracnni invade Micectonia. 

BOOK ixxxn. 

Sjrlk defeats Mithridates in Theasaly, killing one hundred thousand meny 
and Uking their camp. The war heing renewed, he entirely routs and 
destroys the King's army. Archelaus, with the royal fleet, surrenders to 
83 11a. Lucius Valerius Flaccus, Cinna's colleague in the consulship, ap- 
pointed to succeed Sylla, in the command of his army, becomes so odious 
to his men, on account of his aTaricc^ that he is slain by Caius Fimbria, his 
lieutenant-general, a man of consummate audacity, who, thereupon, as- 
mmea the command. Seyeral cities in Asia taken by Mithridates, who 
treats them with extreme cruelty. Invasion of Macedonia by the Thm* 



BOOK Lxxxm. 

Y.R. 667. BX. 85.— Caius Fimbrias having defeated several of Mithri- 
dates's generals in Asia, takes the city of Pergamus, and is very near mak- 
ing the King captive. He Ukes and destroys the city of Uion, which ad- 
hered to SyUa, and recovers a great part of Asia. SyUa overcomes the 
Thracians in several battles. Lucius Cinna and Cneius Papirius Carbo^ 
having declared themselves consul% make preparations for war against 
Sylla; Lucius Valerius Fhccus moves the senate, and, assisted by those 
who were desirous of peace, prevails, that a depuUtjon should be sent to 
SyUa, to treat of terms. Cinna, attempting to force his men to embark and 
go against SyUa, is slain by them. Y.R. 6d8. B.C. 84.— Carbo sole consul. 
SyUa makes peace, in Asia, with Mithridates, upon condition that the 
King shall evacuate Asia, Bithynia, and Cappadocia. Fimbria, deserted by 
his army, which went over to SyUa, puts himself to death. 

BOOK LXXXIV. 

Sylla answers the deputies, that he would yield to the authority of the 
senate, upon condition that those who, being banished by Cinna, had fled 
to him, should be restored : which proposition appears reasonable to the 
senate, but is opposed and rejected by Carbo, and his faction, who con- 
ceive that they may derive more advanUge from a continuance of the war. 
Carbo, requiring hosUges from all the towns and colonies of Italy, to bind 
them more firmly in union against Sylla, is over-ruled by the senate. The 
right of voting given to the new citizens, by a decree of the senate. Quin- 
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tw]f«t«UDB Pim, who hjid taken put with tke dnef aie»«£ Hie idde^ 
prepares for war in Aftiea i it crowed by Cains Falnuib ^le pnetor. Y JU 
669. B.C. 83^ — Carbo's Action and the Haiiaa party procore a decree of 
the senate, that the axmiea shall eveiy where be disbanHrd. The sons of 
fteedmen dtstribnted among the thirty-fiTe tribes. PrepsraHons Ibr war 
against SyHa. 

BOOK LXXXV. 

Sylia entei«Ita]y» at the head of an anny ; his smbssndors ill treated by 
Norbanus, the consul, whom he afterwards defeats in battle. Having, in- 
effectually, tried erery means with Lucius Scipiok the other consoly to 
bring about a peace, he prepsres to attack his canq>, when the consnFs 
whole srmy, seduced by some of his soldiery who had insinuated them- 
selTCB among them, desert to him in a body. Haring Sopio in his power, 
he sets him free, when he might hare killed him. Cneius Pompeiui^ the 
son of Pompeius who took Ascnium, imises an amy of Tohmteen^ and goes 
orer to SyDa, with three legions : ako, the wh<rfe body of the nobUity quit 
the city, and join his camp. Sundiy actions in different parts of Italy. 

BOOK LXXXVI. 

Y.R. 6r0. B.C. 83^— Caius llarius, son of Cshis Msrins, made consul, by 
Ibtee, befbie he was twenty years old. Caius Fabins burned alire in his 
tent, in Africa, for his avarice and extortion. Ludus Philippus^ Sylla's 
fieutenant*genersl, having orerthrown and killed the prxtor Quintos Anto- 
nius, takes Sardinia. SyDa, in order to conciliate the different Italian states, 
makes a league widi them, contracting, not to deprive them of the city, and 
the right of voting lately conferred upon them. So confident is he of the 
victory, that he publishes an order, that all suiton, bound by sureties, should 
make their appearance at Rome, although the city was yet in the possesiion 
of the opposite party. Lucius Damasippus^ the pnetor, having called to- 
gether the senate, at the desire of Marius, murders what remains of the no- 
bifity in the city ; among them, Quintus Mudus Sccvola, the hi^ priest, 
endeavouring to make his escape, is killed in the vestibule of the temple of 
Vesta. The war in Asia, against Mithridates, renewed by Ludus Uurxna. 

BOOK Lxxxvn. 

Sylla, having subdued and destroyed Caius Marius's army, at Sacripor- 
tus, lays riege to Pneneste, where Itfarius had taken refuge ; recovers 
Rome, out of the hands of his enemies. Marius attempting to break forth 
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from Pnencite^ is repelled. Successes of the different commanders under 
him, eveiy where. 

BOOK LXXXVm. 

8yUa» having routed and cut off the army of Carbo, at Clusium» Faren- 
tia, and Fidenda, drives him entirely out of Italy ; fighto and overthrows 
the Samnites, the only nation in Italy which still continued in arms. Hav- 
ing restored the affairs of the coBunonwealtb» he stains his glorious victmy 
with the most atrocious cruelties ever comoutted ; he murdeis eight thou* 
sand men, in the YiUa Publica, who had submitted and hud down their 
arms, and publishes a list of penons proscribed : he fills with blood the 
city of Rome, and all Italy. All the Pnenestines, without exception, al- 
though they had laid down their arms, he orders to be murdered : he kills 
liariu% a senator, by breaking his legs and arms, cutting off his ears, and 
scooping out his eyes. Caius Mariu% besieged at Pnmeste, by Lucretius 
Asella, and other partisans of Sylla, endeaTours to escape through a mine; 
failing in which attempt he kills himself. 

BOOK LXXXIX. 

LueiuB Biutus sent, in a fishing-boat, from Cossura, by Cneius Papirius 
Carbo, to Ulybnim, to ^tiscover if Pompeius were there, is surrounded by 
some of Pompeins's vesseli, whereupon he destroys himself. Cneius Pom- 
peius, sent by the senate to Sicily, with full powers, takes Carbo prisoner, 
and puts him to death, who dies weeping with womanly weakness, SyOa 
made dictator ; assumes a state* never before seen, walking, preceded by 
twenty-four lictors. He establishes many new regulations in the state ; 
abridges the authority of the plebeian tribunes ; takes from them entirely 
the power of proponng laws ; increases the college of priests and augurs 
to fifteen ; fills up the senate from the equestrian order ; takes from the 
descendants of the proscribed persons all power of reclaiming the property 
of their ancestors, and sells such of their effects as had not been already 
confiscated, to the amount of one hundred and fifty millions of sesterces. He 
orders Lucretius Ofella to be put to death in the Forum, for having de- 
clared himself a candidate for the consulship, without having proviously 
obtained his permission ; at which the people of Bome being offended, he 
Calls a meeting, and tells them, that Ofella was shun by his orders. Y.R. 
671. B.C. 81. — Cneius Pompeius vanquishes and kills Cneius Domitius, 
one of the proscribed persons, in Afttca ; also Hiarbas, King of Numidia, 
who was making preparations for war. He triumphs over Africa, although 
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not moK IhM twenty^bur yean of agv. Mid only of equettiw n^ 
never happened to any man before. Caiut Norboooa* of cooaolar laak, 
beings proteribed, seeka aafety at Rhodea. where, being diacovered» he kUto 
himaelf. Mutilua, one of the proacribed, coining privately and in <&q;Qiae» 
to the back door of hia wife Baatia'a houae, ahe refuaea to admit him, teU- 
bg him that he waa a forbidden man, whereupon be itaba himaelf and 
aprinklea the door of hia wife'a houae with hia blood. Sylla takea Nola, n 
cHy of the Sanmitea. Y.R. 673. B.C. aO-^He leada forth forty-aeren le- 
gion% into the conquered landa, and dividea them among them. T.S. 673. 
B.C. 79.-- He beaiegea and takea the town of Volttteira: he demoliaheo 
Kkewiae Hitylene, the only town in Aain which continued to adhere to 
IGtbridatea. 

BOOK XC. 

Y.R. 674. B.C. 78.-«Decth of Sylla i he ia buried in the Ctanpoa WUr^ 
tiua, by n decree of the aenate. Jfarcua JEnuliua Lepida% by attemptin|f 
to readnd the acta of Sylla, raiaea new commotiona ; ia driven out of Italy, 
by hia colleague, Quintoa Catulua t endeavouring to excite a war in Sar- 
dinia, he loaea hia life. Y.R. 675, B.C. 77.-*llarcua Brutua, who held poa- 
aeaaion of Ciaalpine Gaul, alain by Cndua Pompeiua. Quintua Seitorioab 
one of the praaeribed, niaea a fomidable war in the Farther Spain. lAidoa 
llanilin% pniioonaul, and Maroua Domhiua, oveithrown in n battle by tlie 
qusator Herculeiua. Expedition of the praeonad, Pnbliaa Servilina^ 
againat the Cilietana. 

BOOK XCl.' 

Cneiua Pompeiua, while yet only of equeatrian rank, aent againat 8er- 
toriua with conaular authority. Sertoriua takea aevenJ dtiea^ and reduoen 
many othera to aubmiaaion. The proconaul, Appiua Chmdiua, oonqucm 
the Thraciana in aeveral battlea. Y.R. 676. B.C. 76d-^iniattta Meteihm, 
ptoconaul, cuta off Herculeiua, with lua whole army. 

BOOK xcn. 

Cneiua Pompeiua fighta an undecided battle with SeitoriuJ, the winga 
on each aide being reciprocally beaten. Quintua MeteUua conquera Ser* 
toriua and Pepema, with both their iurmiea; Pompeiua, deairoua of hnv- 
iog a ahare in thia victory, engagea in the action, but without aucceaa. 
Settorioa, bemeged in Chinia, makes frequent aaUica^ to the great loaa of 
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the beMgen. T.R. 677. B.C. 75.— Succetaful expe^tion of €ttrio» die 
proconauU ftgunst the DardMiums. CrueHiea of 3ertoriufl» againit hit 
own putttaii% vmnj of whom he putt to death, upon pretended suspicion 
•ftreacherjr. 

BOOK xcni. 

PabliasServiliu^ proconsul in CtUcia, subdues the Issurians, mnd takes 
seyeral cities belonging to the pirates. Nicomedes King of Bithynia, dying, 
bequeaths his dooumions to the Roman people, who reduce them into the 
form of apronnce. Y.S. 678. B.C. 74.— Mithridates establishes a league 
with 8eitonus» and declares war against Rome; makes vast preparation^ 
both of land and sea forcesi and seizes Bithynia. Marcos Aurelius Gotta orer- 
come in an action by the King at Chalcedon. Pompeius and lietellus con« 
duct the war against Sertorius, who proves fully equal to them in the mili- 
tary aria. Sertorius raises the siege of Calgurius, and compels them to re- 
treat into different countries. M eteOus into the Farther Spain, Pompeius 
into Qaul* 

BOOK XCIV. 

Lucius licinlaa Luoullus^ consul, defeats Ifithridates, in an action be* 
tween thdr cavaliy, and makes several successful expeditions s a mutiny 
among his soldier% ariang from an eager desire of fighting, repressed* 
Deiotarusb tetrarch of GaUogracia, kills certain .officers of Mithridates, who 
were stirring up war in Phiygia. Successes of Pompeius^ against Sertoriu% 
la Spain. 

BOOK XCV. 

Y.R. 679. B.C. 73.— Caius Cui«h proconeol, subdues the Dardanians, in 
Thrace. Seventy-four gladiators, belonging to Leotulu% make their escape 
from Capua ; having collected a great number of slaves and hired servamt% 
and putting themselves under the command of Crizus and Spartacui^ they 
attack and defeat Claudius Pulcher, a lieutenant-general, and Publius Va* 
renus, prattor. Lucius Lucullus, proconsul, destroys the army of Mithri- 
dates, by the sword and famine, at Cyzicus ; that King, driven from Bithy- 
nia, having suffered much, in several engagements and shipwrecks, is, at 
length, obliged to fly tofontus. 
VOL. VI.— 8 U 
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xcvi. 



T.R. 680. B.C. 7% — Quintus Anius* the pnetor» defeats and kiUa Cnsoi^ 
tbe commander of the fugitive gkdiaton. Cneius Lentuloa^ the eotunk 
eng^ages SparUcus unsucceflsfullyt who abo defeats Lttcma Gelliii% the 
conau], and Qaintus Arriua, the pnetor. Seitoriiu aUdnf at a feast, in the 
eighth year of his command, by Maniiis Antoniusp llaroas Pepems^ and 
other conspirators : he was a great general, and being opposed to tw» 
oommanderi^ Pompeius and Metellos, was often equal, and ssiffiniwi 
e^ren saperior, to both ofthem ; at last, being deserted and betrayed, th^ 
command of his force derolved upon Pepema, whom Poinpehis took pti^ 
soner and dew, and recovered Spain, towards the close of the tenth year of 
that war. Spartacus gains another victory over Caitis Caniiis, the prooo»* 
snl, and Cnekis Manhus, the pnetor ; the charge of that war committed tv 
the pHetop, Marcus Crassos. 

BOOK XCYU. 

Y.R. 681. B.C. 71.— Marcus dmssus^ the pnetor, engages with and de- 
feats an army of the fugitive^ consisting of Gauls and Germans, killing 
tliirty4ive thousand of then, together u^ their general, Gfamcus t afiai^ 
ward% he fights Spartacus, whom he conquers, killing him and forty diou« 
sind men. The war against the Cretau^ unfortunaitely undertakei^ 
finishes with the death of the prctor, Marcus Antonius. Marcus I^ucuUns, 
procon s ul, subdues the Thncians. Lucius Lueulhis gives battle to Mithri- 
dates, in Pontus ; overcomes him, killing sixty thousand men. Y.R. 663. 
B.C. 70. — Marcus Crassus and Cneius Pompeius, elected consols ; the lat- 
ter beuig only of the equestrian order, not having yet served the office of 
quaestor ; they restore the tribunitian power. The right of trial tranrferred 
to the Boman knights, by the pnetor, Lucius Aureltus Gotta. The afiairi 
of IfitfaridaUM being reduced to a iUte of desperation^ kit flies fiw refuge 
to Tigranes^ King of Armenia* 

BOOK XCVIU. 

A trealsy of fHendriiip made by Machares^ son of Mithtidate% King of 
Bosphorus, with Lucius Lueullus. Cneius Lentulus and Caius Galius, cen- 
sors, exercise their office with extreme rigour ; they expel 8ixty<«four se- 
nators. The lustrum closed : the number of citizens amoums to four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Y.R. 683. B.C. 69.— Lucius MeteUus, praetor, is 
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Moeeiflul agiiiiit the pirates in Sicily. The temple of Japiter in the Ca- 
pitoU having been connimed by fire» rebuilt^ and dedicated by Quintiis 
Catultis. Y.R. 684. B.C. 68.— Ladiu Lncunus defeato Mithridatea and 
Tisraneab with their rut armies, in Aimeniay in seyetal battles. The var 
(gainst the Cretans being committed to the chaige of the proconsul. Quia* 
tus Hetellus, he hys siege to the dty of Cydonia. Y.R. 685. B.C. 67.— 
liucius Triariiis, a lieutenani^neral of LiicnUns, delested in a battle 
against Mithridatea. Laculhis prevented, by a sedition in his army, ftom 
pBTiuing ICithridates and Tigranes, and completing his victory ; the princi* 
pal authors of the sedition were the Valerian legions^ who refused to fol* 
low LucoUus^ alleging that they had served out their time. 

BOOK XCIX. 

The proconsnl, Quintus Metellus, takes Gnossuf, Lyctum, Cydonla, and 
many other cities. Lucius Roscius, plebeian tribune, carries a law, that the 
fourteen lower seats in the theatre shall be allotted to the Boman knights. 
CneiusPompeius, being ordered by a law, whicu had the sanction of the 
people, to proceed against the pirate% who had interrupted the commerce 
•f com, in forty days drives them wholly ftom the seat and having finished 
the war against them in Cilicia, reduces them to submission, and assigns 
them lands and towns. Successef of Metellus against the Cretans. Letters 
between Metellns and Pompeius. Metelhis complsins, that Pompeius had 
iKated hiin injuriously, in sending a deputy of his own to receive the sub* 
mission of the Cretsns : Pompeius alleges^ that he had a right to do so. 

BO^K C. 

Y.H. 686. B.C. 66.— Caius Manilius, tribune of the people, to the great 
dissatisfaction of the nobility, proposes,' that the Mlthridatic war should be 
oommitted to the conduct of Pompeius. His excellent speech upon that 
occasion. Quintus Metellusb having subdued Crete, imposes laws upon 
that hitherto free isUnd. Cneius Pompeius, setting out for the war against 
Mithridate% renewa the treaty of friendship with Pbraat^ King of Parthia; 
overcomes Mithridates in an engagement between their cavalry. War 
between Phraates, King of Parthia, and Tigranes, King of Armenia ; af- 
terwards, between the father and son Tigranes. 
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BOOK 01. 

Cneius Pmnpcius vmnqaithcfe Mithridatesy in a battle fbiiglil in the aic^t 
and compels him to fly to Bospbonu ; reduces Tigimnea to aabmisM^ 
taking from him, Sfria. Phoenicia, and Gilicia ; restores to him his ova 
kingdom of Armenia. A conspincy to mtMer the conaals suppressed; 
the authors of it were certain persons, who had been conTicted of unlavftl 
practices, when candidates for the consulship. Y.R. 687. B.C. 65. Poa 
peius pursues Mithridates into remote, and even unknown, r^^ons ; he 
fights and conquers the Iberians and Albanians, who had refused him a 
passage through their territories. Mithridates flies to the Colchiaos and 
Heniochians; his transactions at Bosphorua. 

BOOK ClI. 

Pompeius reduces Pontus to the form of a Roman province. Phamaoea* 
son of Mithridates, makes war upon his fii.ther. Mithridstes, bedeged in 
his psJace, takes poison, which not producing the desired effect, he pnK 
cures himself to be slain by a Gaul, named Bituitus. Pompmos oonqueis 
the Jews, and takes their temple, hitherto unviolated. Y.1L688. B.C. 
64.— Catiline, having twice failed in hispunuit of the conaolship, fioraia a 
eonspiracy« with Lentulus, Cethegus, and others to destroy the consub 
and the senate, to bum the city, and seize the commonwealth ; he raiaea 
an army in £truria : Y.R. 689. B.C. 63.— the eonspiraoy is disoorered ami 
frustrated by the exertions of Marcus Tullius Cicero the consul. Catifine 
IS driven out of Rome ; the other conspirators punished with death. 

BOOK cm. 

T.R. 690. B.C. 63.— Catiline's army vanquished, and himself sbin, by 
the proconsul, Caius Antonius. Publius Clodius accused of having entered 
a chapel, disguised in woman's apparel, which it was not lawful for a msa 
to enter; and of having defiled the wife of the high-priest; acquitted. 
Caius Pontiniui^ prxtor, subdues the AUobrogians, who had rebelled. Pub* 
fius Clodius joins the party of the people. T.R. 691. B.C. 61. — Caius Ce- 
sar subdues the Lusitanians: being a candidate for the consulship, and de- 
termined to seize the power of the commonwealth into his own hands, he 
forms a party with two of the principal men of the state, Marcus Antonius 
and Marcus Crassus. Y.R. 692. B.C. 60.— Caesar, now consul, procures 
the passing of some Agrarian laws, contrary to the will of the senatei and 
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notwithstftnding the oppontion oflus coDeague, librciu Bibalus. T.R. 693. 
B.C. 59.— Gaiiu Antoniua, proconsul, defeated in Thnce. Y.R. 694. B.C. 
58.— Marcus Cicero banished, in consequence of a law procured by Publiui 
Clodlusp for having put to death Boman citizens uncondemned. Cesar 
goes into die province of Gaul, where he subdues the Helvetians, a wan- 
dering tribe, who, seeking a place of settlement, attempted to pass through 
Nari>o» a part of his province. Description and' situation of Gaul. Pom- 
peius triumphs over the children of Ifithridates and Hgranes, the fkihet 
and son ; the surname of the Great conferred upon him by a full assembly 
of the people. 

BOOK CIV. 

Situatbn of Germany s description of that country, and of the people. 
Caius Cxsar, at the request of the JEduans and Sequanians, leads his 
army against the Giermans, who had invaded Gaul, under the command of 
Ariovistus ; he rouses the courage of his soldiers, who were alarmed at 
the unusual appearance of these new enemies; he then defeats the Ger- 
mans in an engagement, and drives them out of Gaul. T.B. 695. BC. 5r.*- 
Marcus TuUius Cicero^ to the great joy of the senate, and of all Italy, re- 
called ftom banishm^t, chieBy by the persuasion of Pompeiu% aided by 
Titus Annius Milo, plebeian tribune, who ako argued in his &vour. The 
charge of providing com for the city committed to Cneius Pompeius, for 
five years. Cssar overcomes in battle the Ambians, Suessians, Veroman- 
duans, and Atrebatians, a people of the Belgians, whose numbers were 
immense, and reduces them all to subjection. He afterwards, at great risk, 
engages the Nervians, a people belonging to one of the above states^ and 
entirely cuts them off: this war they continued, with such obstinacy, that 
their army was reduced firom sixty thousand men to three hundred, and, 
of ^r hundred senators, only three remained alive. A law made to re- 
duce Cyprus to the form of a province, and to confiscate the royal trea- 
sure ; the management of that business committed to Marcus Cato. Y.R. 
096. B.C. 56. — ^Ptolemy, ill-treaied by his subjects, and dethroned, comes 
to Rome. Caius Cesar defeats the Venetians, a people living on the bor- 
ders of the sea, in a sea-fight. Successful expeditions of his lieutenants- 
genera]. 

BOOK CV. 

Caius Cato, tribune of the people, persists in preventing the hokBiig of 
the elections ; on which the senate goes mto mounung. Y.R. 697. B.C. 
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55w— Mavcus Cat% » candidate foe the pnetgrahip, loaea the dectUmb Tar 
t|9iu8 oanyifif it tfainat him, The tame Cato committee} tp pvipon, bj te 
tribune^ Treboiiiii% for reaiatin^ the law aHoktin^ the proTiQcea^ for five 
yean; to Cxaar, Gaul and Germany ; to Pompeiiia, 9|iiun } and to finw^, 
Syria, and the Parthian war. Aulua Gabiniua, proconaol* restores Ptoiemf 
to hia kingdom of EgTpt, dethroning Archelaa% whom the people bid 
elected king* Y .B. 698. B.C. 54.-«C«sary having Tanqoiahed the Gennan^ 
who had invaded Gaolf paaaea the Rhine, and aobduea them also in those 
parta : he then croises the sea. and, having suiTered much from tempest^ 
invades Britain ; where, having killed a considerable number of tbe ia- 
habitants, he reduces a part of the iaiand to sobjection. 

BOOK CVI. 

Jutia, Ccaar'a daughter, and wife of Pompdusb dies ; by a vote of th^ 
people, she is honoured with burial in the Campus Martins. Certain tzibes 
of the Ganis revolt, and put themselves under the command of Ambiorix % 
they ensnare, and cut off, Cotta and Tituriui^ lieutenants-general under 
Cesar, with the armies under their command : having attacked other le* 
gion% who with difficulty defended their campi^ and, among the res^ 
Quintua Cicero, they are at length defeated by Qcsar himself. Y.B. 699. 
B.C. 53.^1larcus Crassus crosses the Euphratesb to make war upon the 
Parthianfl» and is overthrown in a battle, in which his son is killed ; having 
collected the remains of his army upon a rising ground, a conference, te 
treat of peace, is proposed ; at which he u seised by a party under the 
command of Surenaa ; to ayoid suffering any indignity, he makes such re* 
aistance as obliges them to put him to death. 

BOOK cvn. 

Caios Cssar, having subdued the Trevirian Gauls, pasaes over a aecond 
time into Oennany ; finding no enemy there, he returns to Gaul, and re- 
duces to obedience the Eburones, and other cities which had revoked. 
Titus Annius Milo, a can^date for the consulship, kills Publius Clodhi% 
on the Appian road, near BoviUa, whose body the people bom in tbeonria. 
Y.R. 700. B.C. 52.— The candidates for the consulship, Hypsaeus, Scipio^ 
and Milo, cany on their contention with so much rancour, as to come to 
open violence, which excites a seditious tumult. To repress these enor- 
mities, Cneius Pompeius is, a third time, elected consul, in his absence, 
and without a colleague,*- a circumstance which never occuired befbie. 
Hilo tried for the murder of Clodius^ and condemned to banishment. A 
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Uw fnade, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of llsrcos C«to» to 
empower Caesar to sUnd for the consulship, though absent. Caesar^sopera- 
. tions agunst the Gauls, who had, almost all, revolted, and put themseWef 
under the co;ittAand of V ercingetorix ; he takes many towns ; amongst 
ethers, Ayaricum, Biturium, and Gergovia. 

BOOK cvni. 

Cesar orerthfows the Gauls at Alesia, and reduces all the revolted cities 
to' subjection. Cdus Cassius, Marcus CnuMUs*s quaestor, defeaU the Par- 
thians who had passed over into Syria. T.R. 701. B.C. Sl.^M. Cato fuls 
in his pursuit of the consulship ; the successful candidates being Servius 
Sulpicius and Marcus Marcellus. Caesar subdues the Bellovacians, and other 
Gallic tribes. Disputes between the oonsuls, concerning the sending out a 
person to succeed Caesar; Marcellus contends that Caesar should come 
home to sue for the consulship, being, by a law made expressly fur that 
purpose, enabled to hold his proTince until that period. Exploits of Mar- 
cus Bibulus in Syria. 

BOOK CIX. 

T.R. 703. B.C. 50. — Causes and beginning of the civil war : disputes 
about sending a successor to Caesar, who refuses to disband his army, un* 
less ^ompeius shall also do the same. T.R. 703. B.C. 49.— Caius Curio, 
plebeian tribune, takes an active part ; first, agadnst Caesar, afterwards, in 
his favour. A decree of the senate being passed, that a successor to Caesar 
should be appointed, Marcus Antonius and Quintus Cassius are driven out 
of the city, for protesting against that measure. Orders sent by the senate 
to the consuls, and to Cneius Pompeius, to take cai« that the common- 
wealth should sustain no injury. Caesar, determined to make war upon bis 
enemies, arrives in Italy with his army : he takes Corsinium, and in it Lu- 
dus Domitius and Lucius Lentulus, whom he discharges : drives Cneitis 
Pompeius^ and his adherents, oat of Italy. 

BOOK ex. 

Caesar besieges Massilia, the gates of which had been shut against him ; 
leaving his lieutenants-general, Caius Trebonius and Decius Brutus, to 
ctiTty on the siege, he sets out for Spain, where Lucius Afranius and Cuius 
Petreius, Pompeius's lieutenants-generad, with seven legions, surrender to 
him at Uerda : he dismisses them all in safety. He also reduces to sub- 
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nuinoii Vmrro, another fieutemot^nenl of Pooipeiui^ witK the nmj im- 
der his coioimuid. He gnnU the privilege* of Bomao cttizena to the Ga- 
ditanianB. The Mttwiriani defeated in two engagemenU at tea ; after har* 
ing tusUuned a long siege, they yield to Czsar. Caius Antoniusy a lien- 
tenant-geoeral of Czsar, makes an unsuccessful attack upon PorapeiuA 
forces in Illyna, and is taken prisoner. In the course of this war, the ia- 
hahitants of Opiteigiura, a district beyond the Po^ m aOianoe with Cxoiv 
seeing their bridge blocked up by the enemy's diips, rather than ftii iota 
their hands, kill one another. Cuus Curio, one of Cesar's lieutenants-ge- 
neral in Afnoa, after a successful engagement of Vsrus, a general of the 
Pompeian party, attacked and cut off, together widi his amy, by inbe. 
King of MMiritania. Cains Cssar passes orer into Greece, 

BOOK CXI. 

T.H. 704. B.C. 48.— Marcus Cslius Rufus, praetor, having eieited a sedi- 
tion in the city, by holding out hopes to the people, that their debts sboold 
be annulled, turned out of hb ol&ce, and driven from die dty i he joins 
Milo, who, being in exile, was nising an snny of fogitives : they are both 
slain. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, dethroned by her brother Ptolemy. 
The Cordubians, in Spain harassed by the extortion and oppresnon of the 
praetor Quintus Cmssius, desert Caenr's party, together with two kgiona. 
Cneius Pompeius beseged by Cssar at Ojrrrachium ; beating him out of 
his lines, the siege is raised. The seat of war removed to Thessaly : Csstt 
overcomes Pompeius in a battle at Phamlia. Cicero remains in the camp^ 
— « man without any kind of talent for war. Cxsar grants a free paRhm 
to all who submit themselves to his power. 

BOOK CXU. 

Consternation and flight of the vanquished party, in all parts of the woild. 
Pompeius, endeavouring to escape into -figypt, is sUin, before he could 
get on shore, by order of Ptolemy, the King, a minor, upon the persussioa 
of Theodotus, his governor. Cornelia, his wife, and Sextus, his son, fly to 
Cyprus. Cesar follows him, three days after his victoiy ; upon being pre- 
sented with the ring of Pompey by Theodotua^ he is hf(^y offended with 
him for putting bim to death, and laments his fate with tears. T.R. 705. 
B.C. 47. — Caesar enters Alexandria in safety, notwithstanding that city wis 
in a state of tumult. Caesar created dicUtor ; restores Cleopatra to her 
throne { and defeats Ptolemy with great sUug^ter, who had made war 
upon him by the advice of those who had caused him to put Pompeius to 
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death. Ptolenqr* in hit fiight* driven on Ame, in lus TeMel, in the Mile. 
LaborioQs march of Mafciu Cato^ with his legionii through mat tracts of 
desart country. Unsucccsrfil war of Dooiitius against Phamaces. 

BOOK cxm. 

The Pompeian party haying collected their forces in Afiica, the com- 
mand in chief is given to Publius Scipio» — Ifarcus Cato» who had been 
joined with him in the conunand, giving up. When it waa delibeiatedy in 
couDcily whether the city of Utica should not be demoUshed, on account of 
its attachment to Cesar, Cato opposes that measure, which waa strongly 
recommended by Juba. Cato's opinion prevailing, he is appoinied gover* 
nor of the city. Cneius Pooipettts^ the son of Pompeius the Great, having 
collected some forces in Spain, Which neither Afranius nor Petreius would 
take the comnumd of, puts himself at the head of them, and renews the war 
there. Phamace% King* of Pontus» son of Mithridates, after supporting the 
war but a very short time, is subdued. A sedition excited in Borne by 
Publius DolabeUa, a plebc^ tribune, who moved for a law to extinguish 
the debts of the people. Misicus Antonius^ master of the hoiae» brings 
troops into the town, and kills eight hundred of the people. Cesar dis- 
chargee the veteran soldien^ who were grown mutinous : crosses over into 
Africa, and engages the forces of King Juba, in a veiy hasardous combat. 

BOOK CXIV. 

T.R. 706. B.C. 406.«Catciliu8 Baasus, a Roman knight of the Pompeian 
party, stirs up war in Syria : the legion left there, under the command of 
Sextus Cesar, having slain their commander, and revolted to Bassus. Ce- 
sar defeats the pretor Scipio, Afranius, and Juba, at Thapsus, and takes 
their camps. Cato, hearing of this disaster, stabs himself at Utica ; his son 
coming in, forces him to consent to have his wound dressed ; but he, after- 
wards, tears away the dressing, and expires, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. Petreius alao puts Juba and himaelf to death. Publius Scipio alao, 
hia ship being overpowered, slays himself, having said to those who in- 
quired after the General, **The General is well.'' Faustus and Afranius 
aUin. Cato's son is pardoned. Brutus, Cesar's lieutenant-general, givea 
battle to the rebellious Bellovacians, and overcomes them. 

BOOK CXV. 

Cesar triumphs four times : over Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. He 
gives a feast, and exhibita shows of every description. To Marcus Marcels^ 
lus, a man of consular rank, he grants leave to return ; but he is murdered 
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it Athens, by llighuCDcsooecr hit depeiidaiiti. Gov holds s oeHV : 
the noBiber of citisens aaooats to ode handled snd fifty thonswid. T.R. 
TOT. B.C.45^-Ccstf goesto6]Mdnagmhii*CneiiisPeinpey; wherObifter 
manysttackB on both ndes^he st length gainsangnsl victory , sfter a no* 
desperate engagement, at Honda. Povpenis flies. 

BOOK CXVI, 

Coar triomphi^ a Mh time, over Spain. Very many and high bonoon 
decreed him by the ssaate; among other% that he should be styled Fitber 
of his Country, and Sacied, and also that he ahould be peipetoal £oti«or. 
TJL 708. B.C. 41— He gives much ground of offence by his hsoghtinese 
and pride: Ibr when the senate, waiting upon him to signify the hoooors 
they had decreed hun, ftnd him ^tting before the temple of Vems Gene- 
txix, he risea not to receive them : when ako Bfareua Antbnioi^ his col- 
Icsgoe in Uie eonsoldkip, runnmgsaongtheLupercafiaoa, cameop tobin^ 
and placed a diadem upon his head, betook it off, and laid it by htm iqioo 
a chair : he turned out of their office, Epidios lf»rullu% and CsietiiiBTIn- 
ws^plebeiaa tiiliane% for asserting that he had assumed the o&ce of Rjog. 
Having, by these measoies^ ineurred the public hatred, a coospimey was 
at length formed against him; the chiefs ofwhidi were, Marcos Bratos and 
Cains Cassinsi with two of hia own partisans^ Oedus Bratos and Caiua 
Trebonius. These kill him in the court of Pompeiua, giving him three- 
and-twenty wounds ; they then seise tiie Ci^itoL The senate passes a 
decree of oblivion ; then the conspirator^ having first recdved the children 
of AntoniUB and Lepidos as hostages, come down from the Capitol. Octa- 
vius, Caesar's nephew, is, by his will, made heir of half his acquintions. 
Cxsar's body burnt by the people, in the Campus Martius, opposite the 
rostrum. The office of dictator abolished for ever. Caius Amarus, one 
of the lowest of the people, giving himself out for the son of Caius Marius, 
excites some seditious movements among the credulous vulgar ; stain. 

BOOK CXVII. 

Cains Octavios comes to Borne from Epirus, whither Ciesar had sent him 
to conduct the war in Macedonia : is received with the most auspicious 
omens : assumes the name of Caesar. In the confonon and bustle of affairs, 
Lepidus contrives to procure his election to the office of chief priest. 
Marcus Antonius, consul, governs with much haughtiness, and forcibly 
causes a law to be passed respecting the change of pro^oes. Caaar, re- 
questing him to join in punishing the murderers of his uncle, ia hardily 
treated by him. Caesar, to strengthen himself, and the commonwealth 
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afUDtt Aabrttttub ftppfiet to the Tetenui loldieny vHxq had been tettted in 
the coloiiies. The fourth legion ako, aad tiio Haitian, dc<;)aie fi» Csaar 
againat Antoniiia. Antoniiia having put nan^ to death, on more anspicioB, 
oauaea tho revolt of veiy conaiderable nunbefa to Cftaar. Decioa Bratua, 
in order to atop Antonina on hia way into Ciaalpine Ganli aeiaea Matina 
with hia army. Attempta of both partiea to get poaaearion of the pro- 
vincea : preparationa for war. 

BOOK cxvm. 

Karcoa Brutua, in Greece, under the pretext of aupporting the common- 
wealth, and the war against Antoniiia» managea to get the command of 
Yatiniua'a army and province. Y.R. 709. B.C. 43.— To C«aar» who first 
took arma in the defence of the commonwealtl^ ia given the command, in 
qoali^ of propraetor, with the conaular onamenta ; he ia alao made a aenator. 
MarcoB Antoniua beaiegea Brutoa at Mutina ; he aenda deputiea to Rome, 
to treat of peace, but without effect. The people of Rome assume the 
attitaiy habit. Mareua Bratua redncea Antoniua and hia amy to submis- 
sion, in Bpinia. 

BOOK CXIZ. 

Publius DoUbeUa circumvents Caiua Treboniua in Aua, and killa him i 
for which crime, the aenate votea DoUkbeUa to be a public enemy. Pansa, 
the consul, being engaged in an action with Antoniua, and in danger of be- 
ing worsted, Aulua Hirtius, hia ccAeague, anivea, roots AnConiua'a fofcea, 
and reatorea the fortune of the day. Anlonioa, eonqneiied by Hirtiiia and 
Cxaar, joina Lepidna ; ia declared a public enemy, by the aenate, together 
with all hia aaaodatea. Auhia Hirtius^ who, after hia victoty, waa alain in 
the enemy^a camp, and Luciua Panaa, who died of a wound received in the 
action, are buried in the Campua Martina. To Ccaar, Uie only aurvivmg 
general of the three, the senate ahowed but little gratitude ; for a tuiumph 
waa voted to Deciua Brutus, who waa relieved from the aieg^ of Mutina, 
by Ccaar, while they made but slight mention of Cxaar and hia army : on 
which account he becomes reconciled to Antoniua, by the intervention of 
Lepidus, and arrives in Rome at the head of hia army ; whereupon those, 
who before treated him with indifference, atruck with hfir, now elect him 
ponsul, although only in hia twentieth year. 

BOOK CXX. 

Catsar, conaid, proourea a law to be paaiedfor an in^iy into hia fiither'a 
death ; in conaequence of which Marcus Brutua, Caiua Caaaius^ and Deciua 
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Brutni^ tre condeimied, though absent. Annias PolBo and Monatitts Plm^ 
cus, haTuig jcnned thdr forces to those of Antomiti, Decins Bratnsb to 
whom the senate had given orders to pursue Antonius, b^ng deserted l^ 
the legbns under his command, -flies $ is killed by Capeuus Sequann^ by 
order of Antonius, into whose hands he foU. Cxsar becomes reeondled 
to Antonius and Lepidus, and, in conjunction with them, assumes the en- 
tire direction of the public affurs for five years : it is sgreed among them, 
that each shall have the power of proscribing their own particular ene- 
mies. In this proscription are imdudedyery many of the equestrian order, 
and one hundred and thirty senators ; among whom were Lucius Psulos^ 
the brother of Lepidus, Lucius Caesar, Antonius's uncle, and Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero. This last slun by Popilius, a legionary soldier, and his head 
^nd right hand stuck up on the rostrum, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
Transactions of Brutus in Greece. 

BOOK CXXI. 

Csius Cassius, having received orders from the senate to pursue Dola- 
bella, pronounced a public enemy, by virtue of this authority takes the 
command in Syria, and putting himself at the head of the three armies, 
which were in that province, beueges DolabeUa, in lAodicea, and puts him 
to death. Caius Antonius taken and sUun, by order of Msrcus Biutiis. 

BOOK CXXIt. 

Marcus Biutus unsuocessful in an engagement, with the Thracians. Af- 
terwards, sll the provinces beyond sea, together with the armies in them, 
are brought into obedience to him and Cassius ; they meet at Smyrna to 
hoki a council relative to the conduct of tlie war they are about to engage 
in. y.B. 710. B.C. 42.— They subdue Publicola, the brother of Marcus 
Messsia, and agree in granting a pardon*. 
I 

BOOK cxxm. 

Sextus, son of Pompey the Great, having assembled a considerable num- 
ber of the proscribed Romans, and other fugitives, in Epinxs, wanders 
about, for a long time, subsisting chiefly by piracy ; at length, they seize, 
first, Mcssana in Sicily, and, afterwards, the whole province* Then, hav- 
ing killed Aulus Pompeius Bitbynicus, the prxtor, they defeat Quintus 
fialvidtenus, a general of Caesar's^ in a ses-fight. C»sar and Antonius, with 
their amues, pass over into Greece, to make war against Brutus and Cas- 
•ittS. Quintus Gomificius overcomes Titua Sestius, in a battle in Africa 
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BOOK CXXIV. 

Caesar and Antonias fight an indicinve bmttle ^th Brutus, at Philippi ; in 
which the right wing of each army is Tictorious ; and, on both sides^ the 
camps are taken : the death of Casnus at length decides the victory ; for, 
beine at the head of that wing' which is beaten, he supposes his whole 
army routed, and kills himself. Afterwards, in another battle, Brutus, be- 
ing overcome, puts an end to his life. 

BOOK CXXV. 

T.R. 711. B.C. 41. — Cxsar, leaving Antonius to take care of the pro- 
vinces beyond sea, returns to Italy, and makes a distribution of lands 
among the veterans. He represses, with g^at risk, a mutiny among his 
soldiers, who, being bribed by Fulvia, the wife of Marcus Antonius, con- 
spire against their general. Lucius Antonius, consul, influenced by Ful- 
via, makes war upon Caesar, having taken to his assistance those whose 
lands Cesar had distributed among his veteran soldiers : having overthrown 
Lepidus, who, with an army, had charge of the defence of the city, he 
enters it in a hostOe manner. 

BOOK CXXVI. 

T.R. 712. B.C.40. — Cxsar, now twenty-three years of age, besieges An- 
tonius in Perusia ; who, after several attempts to escape, is^t length forced 
by famine to surrender. Cxsar grants a pardon to him, and all his follow- 
ers. And having reduced all the various armies, in different parts, puts an 
end to the war without effusion of blood. 

BOOK CKXVn. 

The Parthians, who had joined the Pompeian party, under the command 
of Labienus, invade Syria, and having beaten Decidius Saxa, a lieutenant- 
general under Antonius, seize that whole province. Marcus Antonius, be- 
ing urged by his wife Fulvia to make war against Cxsar, repudiates her, 
and to strengthen his alliahce with him, marries his sister Octavia. He dis- 
covers the guilt of Quintus Salvidienus, who was endeavouring to promote 
a conspiracy against Czsar : Quintus being condemned, puts himself to 
death. Y.R. 713. B.C. 39.— Publius Ventidius overcomes the Parthians 
in a battle, in which their general Labienus is killed, and drives them out 
of Syria. Sextus Pompeius, keeping possession of Sicily, greatly obstructs 
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the importation of corn ; he demands peace, which is granted, and he is 
made governor of that isUnd. Conunotioiia and war in Africa. 

BOOK cxxvm. 

Y.R. T14. B.C. 38.— Seztus Pompeius breaks the treaty which he hadao- 
licited, and infeaU the aeaa by hia piracies ; Caesar, obliged to make war 
upon him, fights him in two indeciave sea-engagements. T.R. 715.* B.C. 
37.-^Publias Ventidius overthrows the Syrians in battle* and kills their 
King. Y.B. 716. B.C. 36.— Antonias*s generals vanquish the Jewk Pre- 
parations for the war in Sidly. 

BOOK CXXIK. 

Several battles at sea, with Seztus Pompeius, with various success ; of 
Caesar's two fleets, one under the command of Agrippa gains a victory : 
the other, led by Caesar himself, was cut off; and his soldiers, bei^gsent on 
shore, are exposed to great dangers. Pompeius is aflerwuds defeated, and 
flies into Sicily. Marcus Lepidus comes from Africa, under the pretext of 
joining Caesar in the war against Sextus Pompeius, but, in reality, to fight 
against Caesar ; is deserted by his army, and deprived of the honour of the 
triumvirate, but his life is granted him. Caesar confers a naval crown upon 
Agrippa, an honour never before bestowed on any commander. 

BOOK CXSX. 

Marcus Antonius, having spent much time in luxurious indulgence with 
Cleopatra, arrives late in Media ; with eighteen legions and sixteen thou- 
sand horse, he makes war upon the Parthians. Having lost two of his le- 
gions, and nothing prospering with him, he retreats to Armenia ; being 
pursued by the Parthians, he flies three hundred miles in twenty-one days. 
About eight thousand men lost by tempests ; he was himself the cause of 
all these misfortunes, as well of the losses by the tempest^ as in the un- 
fortunate Parthian war i for he would not winter in Armenia, being in biurte 
to revisit Cleopatnu 

BOOK CXXXI. 

Y.R. 717. B.C. 35.— Sextus Pompeius, notwithstanding his engagements 
to Marcus Antonius, endeavours to raise a war against him in Asia; slain 
by one of Antoniiis's generals. Y.R. 718. B.C. 34. — Caesar represses a 
mutiny of the veterans, which threatened much mischief; he subdues the 
Japidae, the Dalmatians, and Pannonians. Y.R. 719. B.C. 33. — Antonius, 
having, by promises of safety and protection, induced Artavardes, King of 
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ilniieiua» to come to hiniy commmnds him to be thrown into chains, and 
give* the kingdom of Armenia to his own son, whom he had by Cleopatra, 
and whom he now treats as his wife, having been long enamoured of her. 

BOOK cxxxa. 

T.R. 720. B.C. 32.— Cesar conquers the Dalmatians in lUyria ; Y.D. 721. 
B.C. 31. — he passes over to Epinis, at the head of an army, against Anto- 
mns, who, fascinated by the lore of Cleopatra, by whom he had two sons, 
Alexander and Philadelphus, would neither come to Rome, nor, the time 
of his triumyirate being expired, would he resign that office ; but medi- 
tated waiv and was preparing a great force, both for sea and land. He had 
also £rorced OcUvia, Cxsar'a sister. Sea^ghts, and battles on hmd be- 
tween the cavalry, in which Cxaar is victorious. 

BOOK cxxxm. 

Antonius's fleet vanquished by Cxsar at Actium. Antonius flies to Alex- 
andria, where, his aflairs being reduced to extremity, and being agitated 
by a false report of Cleopatra's death, he kills himself. Cesar having re- 
duced Alexandria, Cleopatra, to avoid falling into his hands, puts herself to 
death. T.R. 733. B.C. 30.— Caesar, on his return to Rome, triumphs three 
times; first, over Illyria ; secondly, on account of the victory at Actium ; 
and thirdly, over Cleopatra. Thus ends the dvU war, after it had lasted 
one-and-twenty years. T.R. 723. B.C. 29.— Itfarcus Lepidus, the son of 
Lepidus who was of the triumvirate, forms a conspiracy against Cssar ; 
taken and killed. 

BOOK CXXXIV. 

T.R. 734. B.C. 38.— Caesar, having settled the affairs of the sUtCr and 
reduced all the provinces to exact order, receives the surname of Augus- 
tus ; the month Sextilis is name^ in honour of him, August. Y.R. 725. 
B.C. 27. — Caesar calls a meeting of the states at Narbo^ and holds an inquiry- 
into the state of the three Gauls, which were conquered by his father. 
War against the Bastamians, Mflesians, and other nations, under the con- 
duct of Marcus Craasus. 

BOOK CXXXV. 

War carried on by Marcus Crassus against the Thracians ; and by Caesar 
against the Spaniards. Y.R. 729. B.C. 23.— The SaUssians, a people of 
the Alps, subdued. 



dU HISTORY OF ROME. 

BOOK CXXXYI. 

Rhstia subdutd by Tiberius Nero, and Dnuus. Agrippn, Cxttr's iob* 
in-law, dies. The census held by Drusus. 

BOOK CXXXVU. 

Drusus besieges and tallies several cities in Germany* on both sides of the 
Bhjne. Insurrections in Gaul, on account of the taxes levied upon that 
nation, suppressed. Y.R. 740. B.C. 12.— An altar erected to the Deified 
Caesar, at the confluence of the Arar and the Rhone ; dedicated by Caius 
Julius Vercundaridubius, an JEduao, appointed priest for that puxpoae. 

BOOK CXKXVin. 

Y.R. 741. B.C. 11.— The Thracians subdued by Lucius Pisd; also the 
Cheruscans, Tenchtherans, Cattians, and other nations beyond the Rhine, 
by Drusus. Octavia, Augustus's sister, dies : having before lost bet son 
Marcellus ; a theatre and portico, as his monument, dedicated in his name. 

BOOK CXXXIX. 

T.R. 742. B.C. 10. — War, against the nations beyond the Rhine, con- 
ducted by Drusus : the chief opponents in this war were Senectius and 
Anectius, tribunes of the Nervians. Peace made with Parthia : the stand- 
ards taken from their king, under Crassus, and aflerwards under Anthonius 
being restored to them. 

BOOK CXL. 

Y.R, 743. B.C. 9: — War, against the German nations beyond the Rhine, 
conducted by Drusus, who breaks his leg, by a fall from his horse, and dies, 
on the thirteenth day after the accident. His brother Nero, on receiving an 
account of his illness, hastens to him ; carries his body to Rome, where it 
is buried in the tomb of Caius Julius. Augustus Cxsar, his uncle, pro> 
nounces hs funeral oration, and the highest honours are paid him. 
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(J3* The Numerals refer to the Bookft, the Figures to thf 

Chapters. 



ABDERITES complain of the rapacity and cruelty of Horten- 
siusy and redress is ordered by the senate, xliii. 4. 

Meloxy a Spaniard, contrives to put into Scipio's hands the 
hostages left by Hannibal at Saguntom, xxii. 32. 

Morigine^j united to the Trojans, lose their king Latinus in 
battle^i. 1, 3. 

Mru/ioli$y an ally of the Romans, op^Mressed by Perseus, xlii, 
13. Charged by him as the agressor, 41. 

C, Muriusy ambassador to Africa, xlii. 35. 

M. Aburiu9j prxtor, xli. 14. 

M. jiburiuty plebeian tribune, xxxix. 4. 

AbyduBy city of Mysia, besieged by Philips xxxi. 14. Despe* 
rate resolution of tbe townsmen, 1 T. Thej kill their wives, 
children, and themselves, 18. The Rhodians insist on the 
Macedonian garrison being withdrawn, xxxii. 83. Which 
is made an article in the treaty of peace, xxxiii. 30. It is 
besieged by the Romans, i^xxvii. 12. 

Mamaniuy xxvi. 24, 25, 26. Two Acamanians killed at Athens, 
for entering the temple of Ceres, which gives rise to the 
Macedonian war, xxxi. 14. 

Jcerra, city, admitted to the freedom of Rome, viii. 17. Sack* 
ed and burned by 'Hannibal, xxiii. 17. Rebuilt, xxvii. 3. 

JchaiOf XXV. 15. 

jichaansy assisted by Philip against the ^tolians, xxvii. 29. 
Gain a victory at Messene, 32. In a council at Sicyon they 
determine in favour of the Romans, xxxii. 19. 23. Are de- 
clared free, xxxiii. 20^ Proclaiifi war against Antiochus, 
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XXXV. 50. Against the LacedxmoniaiUy xxxviii. 33. Re- 
fuse audience to the ^unbassadon of Perseus, xli. 25. 

jfcherofiy river of Mo^ssis, viii. 34. 

jicharonj or Achenuiay rb^r'tn Ilal^i ytii* %^» 

./frAr/oK« river, xliii.'31.' 33. ; « 

Achradina, See Syracuse. 

AcUiu8j historian, his work translated into Latin by Claudius, 
XXV. 39. 

C. AcilitUy |>lebeian tribune,' xxxii. 29. 

Z. AciiitUj lieutenant-general, xU 31, 33. 

Man. AcUius GlabriOy plebeian tribune, xxx. 40. Commis- 
sioner of religious affairs, xxxi. 50. Plebeian 2dile,'xxxiii. 
95. Consul, xxxvi. 1, 3, 3 Arrives with his army in Thes- 
saly, 14. His proceedings in Greece, 15 to 20. When he 
defedls Antiochus and the J£tolians at Thermopylae, reduces 
Heraclea, xxii. 34. Reduces the ^tolians to submission, 38. ; 
and composes the affairs of Greece, 35. Takes Lamia and 
Amphissa from the ^tolians, xxxvu. 5. Triumphs, 46. 
Dedicates a temple to Piety, in which he places a gilded 
statute of his father, the first of the kind seen in Italy, xl. 34. 

Q. Aciliuaj commissioner of a colony, xxi. 35. 

Acray town, xxiv. 36. xxxv. 27. 

AcrilUf city, xxiv. 35. 

Acrocorinthusy citadel, xxxvL 49, 50. 

Aciium^ prgmontory^ xliv. 1. 

Adherbaly defeated at sea by Laelius, xxviii. 30. 

AdramyUeuniy city of Asia, in the plain of Thebe, celebrate by 
Homer, xxxvii. 19. 31. 

Adria^ Tuscan colony, v. 33. xxvii. 10. xxxiv. 45. . • 

Adriatic Sea, i. 1. v. 33. xl. 31. 57. 

Adultery y punished by a filie, x. 31. 

Mbutiaj Roman matron, xxxix.- 11.12. 

L. ASbutiw^ consul, dies of a pestilence, iii. 6. 

M. jE6utiu9 £lvay commissibner of a colony, iv. II . • 

Af. JEbutiu9, military tribune, xH. 1. • 

AI, Jibufius Elva^ praetor, xliv. 17. 

Po9tumu9 MbutiuB Cornicetiy consul, iv. 11. 

T, JEbutiWy consul, and master of horse, ii. 19. 

r. Mbutifu Caru$y commissioner of a colony, xxxix. 5S. xlii. 4. 

MdHe9y plebeian, iii. 6. Are ordered to keep the decrees of 
the senate in the temple of Ceres, and their persons are de- 
clared inviolable, 55. 

Mdile8y curule or patrician, vi. 42. vii. i. Commence a practice 
of ornamenting the Forum on festivals, ix. 40. 

MdUuiy:vCL. 17. 

jEdUawy people of Gaul, v. 34. 

Mf^tcsy islands, xxL 10. 41. 49. xxii. ^4. SQ. xxiii. 13. xxx. 33. 



INDEX. 

j^gean Sea, XXX vi. 43. 

Mgimurtu bland, xxix. 2/. At the mouth of the harbour of 

Carthage, xxx. 24. 
i£j^iia, island, xxrii. 30. S3, xxviii. 5. xxxi. U to 33. xxxii. 39. 

xxxiii. 17. 30. xxxvi. 43. xlil. 14. 18. 
JBginiUMj town, xxxii. 15. xxxvi. 13. xliv. 46. xlv. 27. 
JEghim^ sea port, xxviii. 7, 8. xxxv. 26. 47, 48. 
C. ifi^#, pnetor, xxxii. 26. MihUry tribune, xU. 1. 4. 
L. JEiiuM P€tu%i^ plebeian xdile, x. 23. 
P. jEiiu9 P^tfus^ one of the first plebeian qusstors, iv. 54. 
P. JEliuty praetor, xxx. 17. 21. Ambassador to Antiochus, 

xxxiv. 59. 
P. MHuM Patua^ consul, vtii. 15. Master of horse, resig^ns on 

his election appearing faulty, ix. 7. Augur, x. 9. 
P. JEHuM PatuM^ pnttor, xxix. 38. Commissioner of lands, 

xxxi. 4. Of a colony, xxxiL 2. Censor 7. Augur, xlL 21. 
P. JEliUM IAgu9^ consul, xlii. 9. xlv. 17. 
P, JEliiu Tuberoy praetor, xxx. 40. Commissidner of a colony, 

XXXV. 9. Commissioner to Asia, xxxvii. 55. 
Q. MUu9y xli. 6. 

Si. Mliu9 Petiui xxii. 35. xxiii. 21. xli. 21. 
Q. JEHuB Tuberoj historian, iv. 23. x. 9. 
Q. /Eliu9 Tuberoj plebeian tribune, xxxiv. 53. xxxv. 9. 
Q, JEUut^ chargeid by the consul with the cai^ of Perseus when 

a prisoner, xlv. 8. 
Sex. JElitu PatiUy xxxii. 2. Consul, 7. Censor, xxxiv. 44. 

xxxv. 8. 
71 JEliiUj military tribune, xli. 1 . 4. 
JEmilia^ wife of Scipio Africanus, xxxvilL 57. 
JEmiiian law, ix. 33, 34. 
^" tribe, xxxviii. 36. 

* portico, xli. 27. 

JEniiliu9^ consul, compels Cleonymus to re-embark, x. 2. 
C. Mmiliu^y consular tribune, v. 26. A second time, 32. 
L. ^miliuBy consul, ii. 42. A second time, 49. A third, 54. 
X. ^mt7<ti«, consular tribune, vi. 1. A second time, 5. A 

third, 21. A fourth, 22. A fifth, 32. 
L. JEmilima^ interrex, vii. 1J7. Being again interrex he holds 

tlie election of consuls, viii. 23. 
L. JEmiliuB MamereintUj consul, vii. 1. A second time, 3. 

Master of horse, 21. 
L, JEmili!U9 Rogiiiusj commander of the fleet, employed against 
. Antiochus, xxxvii 1. 14. Defeats the enemy's fleet, xxxix. 

30. Triumphs, 58. See xl. 52. 
Z». Mmilius MamerciniUy master of horse, vii. 39. Consul, viii. 

1. Dictator, 16. A second time consul, 20. Again dictator, 

ix. 21. 
L. JEmiliua Scaur U9y xxxvii. 31. 



INDEX. 

Albans wage war with the RomailB; i. 1. ^^ 3X Combat of 
the Horatii and Curiatii, 341 Mettluft punished, 2S. Al- 
bans removed to Rome, 29. Their chiefs brought into the 
senate, 30. 

Mba Silviue^ fifth' king of Alba, i. 3. 

Aibaj a colony among the ^fiquans, x. 1. 

jilban\9ktj V. 15. 22. 

L. AlbiniuB carries the vestal virgins in a waggon to Caere, 
V. 40. 

M, MbiniuBy plebeian consular tribune, vi. 30. 

C. Aibius Caieniuj a leader of the itmtiny at Sucro, zxviii. 24. 
Put to death, 29. 

Mbuia^ old name of the Tiber, i. 3. 

AUUy Minerva so called, xfii. 51. 

Alexander^ ^tolian chief, xxxv. 34, 35. 

Alexander^ King of Epirus, comes into Italy, viii. 3. Makes 
peace with the Romans, 17. His actions and death, f4. His 
wife sister to Alexander the Great. 

Alexander the Great contempoi*ary with the p)*ecedikig, viii. 3. 
Compared with the Roman generals of that age, Isl. 17. 20. 

Alexander^ son of Persens, xlii. 52. 

Alexander of Befaea, xl. 24. - * 

Alexander^ JKtolian, a man of eloquence, xxxii. 33. 

Alexander of Megalopolis, father-in-law of Amynander, pi^ 
tends to be a descendant of Alexander the Great, and is led 
into hopes of the crown of Macedonia, xxxv. 48. 

AlexamenU9^ ^tolian, xxxv. 34, 35. 

Alexandria^ in Egypt, founded, viii. 24. Besieged by Afltio- 
chus, xliv. 19. Relieved by Roman ambassadors, xlv. 12. 

Alexandria^ in Troas, xxXv. 42. xxxvii. 35. 

Algidum mount, ill, 2 to 68. iv. 26. v. 31. xxu 62. xxvi. 9. 

Alifiheray xxviii. 8. 

Allia river, v. 37. vi. 28. vii. 13. xxxviii. 17. 

L. Allienus^ plebeian aedUe, iii. 31. 

Allifa^ viii. 25. ix. ^. 

Alluciusj Celtiberian prince, receives his spouse from Scipio, 
xxvi. 50. , 

Alo/ieeonneawy xxxi. 16. 

AloreuB and Alcon mediate between Hannib^ and the Sagun- 
tines,xli. 12, 13. 

Alftesy i. 1. First passed b]r the Gauls, v. 34. Crossed by 
Hannibal in fifteen days, xxi. 38. Impassable in winter, 
xxvii. 36. ^ 

Altar^ greatest, dedicated to Hercules by Evander, i. 7. ix, 29. 

AmarynthiMy Diana so called, at Eretria, xxxv. 38. 

Ambigaru8j King of the Celts, v. 34. 



ivnoEx. 

jimba99ador$y Mght t^ be considered as iavioli^le, ii. 4. Am^ 

bassadora from enemies were admitted to audience in the 

temple of Bellona, xxx. 22. 
Jmdrmciaj xxxiu U. Besieged by M. Fnhruis^-xxxviii. 4. Sur<i 

rendered, 9. 
Amdraeian gulph, xxiii. 14. xliii. 2K . 
AfhUemian lands, xxi. 6. The inhabitants promise soldiers to 

Scipioy xxviii. 45. ' 

Amphiloe/iia, xxxviii. 7. 

jimfihilochuSf worshipped at ifirbpus, 'xxxviii. 5. 
JimphiftolUy xl. 24. 56, 57. xliv. 43. The inhabitanU refuse to 

^ve refuge to Perseus, 45. 
Amfihifa^ xxxTli. 5. ' ' * 

AmuUu9 dethrones his brother Numitor, i. 3* Is slain, and 

N\imitor restored, 6, 6. 
Amyclm^ xxxiv. 28. 
Amynander^ King of Athamania^xxvii. 30. xxix. 12. Joins the 

Romans; and wastes Thessalj, xxxii. U. Seizes PelHmeuiii, 

ikxxvi. 10. 
jtmyntasy King of Macedonia, father of Philip, xxxriii. 34. xlv. 

AnagniUy xxvi. 23. xxvii. 4. xxix. 14. xliiL 13. xlv. 16. 

AnafiuM river, xxiv. 36. 

Anconaj xli. 1. 

Ancilioj the sacred shields thatfeH from heaven, i. 90. v. 52. 

S/i, Ancnuy Roman ambassador, slain by order of Tolumnias, 
iv. 17. 

Ancu€y King of Rome, his acts, i. 32, 33. Death, 35. 

Andranodoru9j son-in-law of Hiero, King of Syracuse, and 
guardian of his son Hieronymus, xxiv. 4. Seizes the island 
and citadel, 21. Is made prstor, 23. Slain, 24. 

Androcle9y Macedonian ambassador to the Acamanians, xxxni. 
16. 

Andro9j island, xxxi. 1 5. Taken by the Romans, and bestowed 
on Attains, xxxi. 45. xxxii. 16. xxxvi. 20. 

Andro9ihene9j Macedonian commander of a garrison' in Corinth, 
obliges Quintius and Attains to raise the siege, xxxii. 23. 
Is defeated by the Achaeans, xxxiii. 14.' Again, 15. 
^Z. Aniciu9y praetor, xliv. 17. Is sent against Gent^us, 30. 
His clemency and Justice, 31. Recovers the Roman ambas- 
sadors seized by Uentius, 32. Returns victorious to Rome, 
xlv. 34. Leads Gentius and his family in triumph, 43. 

L, AnniU9y,^r2tX.0T of the Latines, summoned to Rome, viii. 3. 
Demands that one consul, and half the senate of Rome, may- 
be chosen out of Latium, 5. 

AniOy river, i. 27. 36. iv. 17. vi. 42. xxx. 28. 

AnitorgUy xxv. 32. 



INOBS:. 

Jinnah of the magistrates, ix. 18. Ancient annals confuse^r 
ix. 15. Uncertain, 44^ 45. X. 2. 17« Inconsistent, SO. 

AnnaU of Acilius, xxv. 39. 

T, AnniuBy commissioner of a colony, flies to Mutina from an 
insurrection of the Boians, xxi. 25. 

T. Annius^ Luacutj xlii. 25. 

.^r^A^Sliani, xxii. 5. xxvii. -18. . 

AniemnatianSj i. 9. 11. 

Anienorj Trojan, i. 1 . 

AntenoTj admiral of Perseus's floet, xliv. 38* xlv« 10. 

AnttntUy make war on the Romans, vi. 6. Are conquered^ 8. 
Renew hostilities, viii. 1. Their ships ai^ tak^u from them, 
with the prows of which the pulpit in the. Forum is orna- 
mented, 14. Hence call.ed Rostrum. 

Anticyra^ island, taken by the Romans, and delivered to the 
JEtolians, xxvi. 26. xxviii. 28. 

Aniig'dniaj xliii. 23. 

AMiffonusj son of Echecr^tes, xl. 54. Informs Philip, King of 
Macedonia, of the crimes of Perseus against Demetrius, 55. 
Destined to the throne by Philip, 56. Slain by Perseus^ 58. 

Antimachusj Macedonian commander of the holy brigade, xlil. 
46. . , . 

AntinouBy xlv. 26. 

AntwchiUj xxxv. 13. xxxviii. 13. xli. 20. xlii. 18. 

Anttochusy King of Syria, in league with Philip of Macedonia, 
xxxi, 14. Endeavours to make himself master of all Asia, 
xxxiii. 38. Is solicited by the i^tolians to join in alliance 
against the Romans, xxxv. 12. A conference between his 
minister and ambassadors from Rome, xxxv. 1 6. He passes 
over to Europe, 43. . Makes a vain attempt on Chalcis, 46. 
Gains possession of it, 51-. Solicits the states of Greece, 
xxxvi. 5. Rejects the advice of Hannibal, 8. At the ap- 
proach of the Romans, raises the siege of Laris&a, 10. Mar- 
ries .at Chalcis, 11. .Is defeated at Thermopylae, 18, 19.; and 
driven out of Greece,: 21. Instigated by Hannibal, he pre- 
pares to renew the war, 41. Proposes a treaty of peace, 
which is rejected by i£miliiis, xxxvii. 19. His fleet is de- 
feated by the Rhodians, 23, 24. Again by the Romans, 30. 
He makes overture^ for peace, and sends back the son of Sci- 
pio Atricanus, irho was a prisoner in his hands, 34. The 
treaty is broken off*, and his oflers to Scipio rejected, 35, 
36. He is finally defeated by Scipio, 43. Terms of peace 
granted to him, 45. His proceedings in Egypt, xlv. 1 1 . 
Anti/iaier^ ambassador from Antiochus, xxxvii. 55. Governor 

of Asia, xxxviii. 16. 
C. AntutiuB LabeOf xlv. 17. 
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Z. Jntistiu9j plebeian tribune, iv. 42. Plebeian consular tri- 
bune, vi. 30. 

M. AntUtiua^ xxi. 63. 

8ex, Anti»Hu9^ xxvii. 36. 

JintiuMy ii. 33. Surrendered to the Romans, 65. A colony 
settled there, iii. 1. A new colony, Tiii. 14. 

M. Antoniua^ master of horse, viii. 17. 

Q. Antoniu9 Merenda^ consular tribune, iv 42. 

T. Antoniiu Merenda^ made a decemvir by Appius, iii. 35. 

AtucuTj afterwards Tarracina, taken by the Uomaiis, iv. 59. 
Surprised by the Volscians, v. 6. Recovered, IS. A colony 
sent thither, viii. 21. 

AouMj river, xxxii. 5. 10. xxxvi. 17. 

Aftatneaj so called from Apamea, sister of King Seleucus, for^ 
merly Celenae, xxxv. 15. xxxviti. 13. 

Afiennine mount, v. 33. Hannibal attempts to pass over it, 
xxi. 58. 

A/ieruHtia^ xxxvi. 34. xxxviii. 3. xliii. 22. 

AfioUo FythiuBj consulted, i. 56. v. 15. A tenth of the spoil 
offered to him, 23. A golden vase sent to Delphi, 25. See 
iv. 25. v. 13. 15. vii. 90. xxiii. 11. xxv. 12. xxix. 10, &c. 

Afiollo*9 promontory, xxx. 24. 

wfyko/ZinaHan games, their origin, xxv. 12. Vowed perpetual, 
xxvii. 23. xxx. 38. 

Afiollinarian circus, iii. 63. 

Afioliodorwty xxxv. 50. 

Aiiollonia attacked by Philip, xxiv. 40. xxvi. 25. xxix. 12. 

AfioUonhUy commander of the Syrian fleet, xxxvii. 23. 

Afifiaritora^ i. 40. iii. 38. 

Afifieal to the people established by law,ii. 8. iii. 55. x. 9. Not 
allowed from a dictator, ii. 18. 29. Nor from the decemvirs, 
Iii. 22. Nor at a greater distance from the city than one 
mile, iii. 20. Submitted to by a dicutor, ii. 18. 29. 

Afifiian road made, ix. 29. xxii,^5. xxvi. 8. 

L, AfifiuleiuB^ plebeian tribune, prosecutes C*ami11us, v. 32. 

C. AftfiuUius Satuminusy commissioner of a colony, xlv. 13. 44. 

Q. Afipuleiusy consul, x. 6. 

C Ajfironiusy plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 

A/I9U9 river, xxxi. 27. 

A/iuliOj vi. 42. vii. 26. ix. 2. 12, 5cc. 

Afiuiiana form an alliance with the Romans, viii. 25. Revolt 
to the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. 

L, AfitiuMtiua^ xxiii. 38. 

X. AfifiustiiUy FuUoy plebeian xdile, xxxi. 4. 

T, ApfiustitMy ravages Macedonia, xxxi. 27. 

Aguileiay xxix. 22. 55. 

AquUlHy brothers, conspire against the commonwealth, ii.^. 
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CA AquilUus^ consuly sabdues the Hernicians, ii. 40. 

L, jiguillitu CorvuM^ consular tribune, vi. 4. 

L. Aquilliiu Gallus^ praetor, xli. 14. 

Aquilonia^ z. 38. Taken by the Romans, 41. Plundered and 
burned, 44. 

Aquinean territory, xxvi. 9. 

AquitaniUj xxi. 23. 

Arabian archers, xzxyii. 4. 
■ deserts, xlv. 12. 

Arar river, xxi. 31. 

Aratusj chief of the Achaeans, xxvU. 31. 

Arbacala^ xxi. 5. 

Arcadia^ i. 5. 

ArehidamiUy JEtolian general, xxxii. 4. xxxv. 48. xliv. 43. 

Archimede9j the famous mathematican, ba£Bes the attacks of the 
Romans on Syracuse, xxiv. 34. Is slain, xxv. 31. 

Ardeay besieged by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 57. In a dispute 
between the Ardeans and Aricians, the Romans make a scan- 
dalous decision, iii. 71, 72. The Ardeans revolt, iv. 1. The 
alliance is renewed with them, 7. A colony led to Ardea, 
11. The Ardeans, under the command of Camillus, attack 
the Gauls, v. 43. 

ArdoneOj xxiv. 20. 

C and L, Arenniusy plebeian tribunes, xxvii. 6. 

L. Arenniu9^ prefect or general of the allies, xxvii. 26, 27. 

Areihusay fountain, xxv. 30. 

Argeij places appointed for the performance of sacrifices, i. 21. 

Argileiuniy hill, adjacent to Rome, i. 19. 

Argithea^ xxxviii. 2. 

Arg09y xxxiv. 25. Betrayed to Philip, and given in trust to 
Nabis, xxxii. 38. Robbed by him and his wife, 40. A fruit- 
less attempt to deliver it, xxxiv. 25. It is taken by the Ro- 
mans, and given up to the Achsans, xxxiv. 41. 

Arg09 of Amphilochia, xxxviii. 10. 

Ariarathca^ King of Cappadocia, assists Antiochus, xxxvir. 40. 
Is fined, and admitted into alliance by the Romans, xxxviii. 
39. Sends his son to Rome to be educated, xlii. 19. 

Ariceoy i. 50. ii. 14. 26. 

Ariminumy xxi. 5 1 . xxiv^ 44. As a province, xxviii. 38. 

Ari8tanu9j Achaean praetor, xxxii. 19, 20. 

ArUtOy actor of tragedies, xxiv. 24. 

ArUiOj Tyrian, sent, by Hannibal, to Carthage, xxxiv. 61. 

Arisiodemusj tyrant of Cumae, detains the Roman ships to 
gratify Tarquinius, ii, 34. 

ArUtomaehuBy leader of the populace at Croto, betrays the city 
to Hannibal, xxiv. 2,^3. 

ArUtotelcBy officer in the army of Antiochus, xxxvi. 21. 

Arfn€9, Carthaginian commander at new Carthage, xxvi. 49. 
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ArmUu^rumy a featival, and a place so called, Vfy'n. 37. 
-iirmy^ Roman, and all its parts, described, with the arms and 

the method of marshalling and fighting, viii. 8. Compared 

with the Macedonian, ix. 19. 
Jmu9y riyer, its overflowing very much obstructs Hannibal's 

march, xxii. 3, 3. 
Jtrfiiy xxii. 9. 13. xxiv. 3. xxv. 1 5. Is taken by Q. Fabius, con- 
sul, xxiv. 46, 47. 
Arfiinuntj taken from the Samnites, ix. 44. 
jfrretiansy mediate a revolt, but are kept in awe by Marcellus', 

xxvii. 21. Are compelled to give hostages, 24. Promise 

supplies to Scipio, xxviii. 45. 
Ar9tan wood, ii. 7. 

Artetarus, Illyrian, killed by order of Philipf xlii. 13. 
Artattu river, xliii. 19. 
Arvemiaruj v. 34. Join Hannibal, xxvii. 39. 
Aruruy son of Tarquinius. ii. 6. 
ArufUj son of Porsena, ii. 14. 
Arunsy Clusian, advises the Gauls to besiege Clusium, and ads 

as their guide, v. 33. 
Arw/tUcM broueht from Etruria, xxvii. 37. 
A9caniusj son of Jlneas, builds Alba Longa, i. 3. 
AnelefiiodofiUy Gallic general, xlii. 51. 
ABcaluniy xxxii. 39. 
A^nau9j mount, xxxii. 5. 
A9ofiu&y river, xxxvi. 39. 

AMiembly of the centuries elects consuls, i. 60. Consular tri- 
bunes, V. 53. Praetors, x. 32. Passes the laws of the twelve 

tables, iii. 34. And others, tries persons accused of treason, 

vi. 20. Declares war, xxxi. 6, 7. 
A99embly of the tribunes elects plebeian magistrates, ii. 56, 67. 

Excludes patricians, 60. Its orders bind all ranks, iii. 55. 

viii. 12. 
Auembly of the curias determines on military- affairs, v. 52. 

ix. 38. 
Astafia besieged; xxviii. 22. The inhabitants set fire to the city, 

and put themselves to death, S3. 
Asylum^ sanctuary opened by Romulus, i. 8. 
Atalantay island, xxxv. 37, 38. 
Atetla sides with the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. Surrenders to 

the Romans, xxvi, 16. The inhabitants are removed to Ca- 

latia, xxvii. 3. 
Aiellan farces, vii. 2. 

A. AteriuB^ consul, iii. 31. Plebeian tribune, 65. 
AthamaniatUj xxix. 13. xxxii. 14. xxxvi. 14. xxxviii. I. 
Athanagia^ xxi. 61. 
Athensy ambassadors sent thither from Rome to collect laws« 

iii. 31. It is saved from being surprised, by Philip, by the 
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expedition of a courier; xxxi. 24, 36. It is visited by P- 
^milius, xlv. 27. 

Mkeniatu send ambassadors to compTomiae disputes between 
Philip and the Jltolians, xxvii. 30. Implore the protection 
of Rome against Philip, zxxi. 5. Origin of their war with 
Philip, 14. Their extravagant compliments to Attains, 15. 
Their complaints in the £tolian council, 30. Decrees against 
Philip, 44. They intercede with Scipio in favour of the i£to- 
lians, xxxvii. 6. Their character, xlv. 23. 

Mkeneuniy fort, xxxviii 1. xxxix. 25. 

Mhendctfj brother of King Eumenes, xxxviii 12. 

Athenagoran^ one of Philip's generals, xxxi. 34, 35. 

MhoBy mount, xliv. 1 1 . xlv. 30. 

C. AtUiu9y praetor, brings succour to L. Manlius, xxi. 26. Stand* 
for the consubhip, xxii. 35. Dedicates the leniple of Con- 
cord, xxiii. 2 1 . 

X. Atiiiu9, consular tribune, v. 13. 

L. AtiliuBy one of the first consular tribunes, tv. 7. 

L AtUius^ plebeian tribune, ix. 30. 

M, Atiliu9 Regulus^ consul, marches against the Sidiciiiians, 
viii. 16. 

M, Atiliiu Regulusy consul, x. 32. Defeated by the Sammtcs, 
35. Defeats them, 36. 

L. AHl%u9j qusstor, slain at Canns, xxii. 49. 

Z. Aiiiiusj governor of Locri, xxiv. 1. 

AT. Atiliu9 ReguluMy a second time consul, xxii. 25. Conducts 
the war, according to the advice of Fabius, xxiil 21. Cen- 
sor, xxiv. 11. Abdicates, 43. 

M. AtUiuiy pr«tor, xxiv. 43. Clears the city of foreign religions 
rites, XXV. 1 Ambassador to Ptolemv, xxvii. 4. 

C. AtiHiu Serranw^ praetor, xxi. 62. Pontiff, xxii. 35. Cnmle 
aedile, xxxiv. 5. 

C. AimiuM LabcOj praetor, xxxvi, 45. 

C. Atmituy military tribune, throws the standard among th^ 
enemy, xxxiv. 46. 

AHntania^ XXvu. 30. xxix. 12. xlv. 30. ^ * 

C. Atria9 Umber^ leader of a mutiny at Sucro, beheaded, xxviii. 
24. 29. 

Attains^ King of Asia, xxvi. 24. Winters at J^gina, xxvii 30« 
33. Takes Opus, where he narrowly escapes l^iiig surprised 
by Philip, and returns to Asia, xxviii. 7. He escorts the Ro- 
man ambassadors to Pessinus, and gives them the sacred stone 
Cybele,xxix. 11. Comes again to Piraeus, xxxi. 14. Ex- 
horts the ^tolians to join in the war against Philip, 15. His 
ambassadors solicit aid from the Romans against Antiochus, 
xxxii. 8. His death, xxxiii. 21. 

Aualu9^ br«ither of Eumenes, comes to Rome, xxxv. 23. AgaiSi 
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with congratulations on the victory over Antiochus, xlv. 19. 
His honourable conduct towards his brother, 20. 

JttiuM 7u//tiM, Volscian general, ii. 35. Entertains Coriolanus, . 
inflames his countrymen against the Romans, 38. Is joined 
ii^ command with Coriolanus, 39. The JEqnans refuse to act 
under hi$ command, 40. 

.i/y«. King of Alba, i. 3. 

jfventinua^ King of Alba, i. 3. 

Aventincy mount, i. 6. Added to the city and given to the La- 
tines, 33. Seized by the seceding populace, iii. 50. 

Avcmu9y lake, zxiv. 13. 

AnfiduMy river, xxii. 44. 

AfigiutuB CdBHtr shut tho^ temple of Janus, i. 19. Built and re- 
paired many temples, iv. 20. Finadly subdued Spain, 
xxviiL 12. 

Augurs, their college formed by Numa, iv. 4. At first, three in 
number, x. 6. Five plebeians added, 9. Ceremonies at fak- 
ing auguries, i. 16. 

AuliSj XXXV. 37. 51. xlv. 27. 

Q. Auliua CenetanuMj consul, viii. 37. A second time. It. 15. 
Master of horse, he kills the Samnite general, and is himself 
slain, 22. 

C. AureliuB Coiia, praetor, xxx 26. 

C. Aureliu* SeauruMj praetor, xxxix. 6. 

C. Aureliu9j consul, xxxL 12. 

Z. AureliuB Coita^ military tribune, xl 27, 28. 

M AureliuB Cotta, plebeiall aedile, xxiil 30. Governor of Pu- 
teoli, XXV. 22. Conimissioner of sacrifices, xxix. 38. Ambas- 
sador to Philip, xxx. 26. 

Aurinks, or Oringis^ city in Spain, xxiv. 42. 

Aurunca Suesta^ viii. 15. A colony settled there, ix.- 28. 

AurunciauB make war on the Romans, ii. 16, 17. 26. Surrender 
themselves, viii, 15. 

C. Aurunculeiu9j praetor, xxvii. 6. Military tribune, 4 1 . 

L. AuruneuleiuMj praetor, xxxvi. 45. 

Au9etanUin9y subdued by Hannibal, xxi. 23. Roused to insur- 
rection against the Romans, by Indibilis, xxix. 2. Are con- 
quered, 3 

Au9onian9 defeated by the Romans, viii. 16. Exterminated, 
ix 25 

AutfiiccB attended to on all occasions, i. 36. vi. 41. Confined 
to the patrif^ians, iv. 6. 41. Neglected, xxL 63. Falsely re- 
ported. X. 40 

Axe9^ never, after Publicola, carried before the magistrates in 
the city, xxiv. 9. 
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B 

Baby Ion J xxxviii, 17. 

Bacchsej or Bacchanahy xxxix. 9*. Extirpated, 17. 

'Bardiusj Campaiiian, challenges Crispinus, and flies, xxv. Id. 

Cn. Baebiu9 Tamphiliu^ plebeian tribune, brings an action against 
the censors, xxix. 37. Placed at the head of an army in Gaul, 
he is defeated with great slaughter, xxxii. 7. 

M. Babiusy ambassador from Scipio to Carthage, xzx. 25. 
Praetor, xxxv. 10. Wages war with Philip, xxxvi. 10. 

M. Bsebiu9 TVzm/^At/fM, consul, xl. 18. 

Q, Bxbiua TamfihiluMy ambassador to Hannibal, xxL 6. To 
Carthage, 18. 

Q. Bxbiua Herenniutj plebeian tribune, itiveighs against the se- 
nate, and the augurs, xxiL 34. 

Q. BsBbius SulcGy ambassador to Ptplemy, xlii. 6. 

ji. iaecuioniuSf standard-bearer, throws the standard into the 
enemy's camp, and is the first that enters, xli. 4. 

BmculfLy xxvii. 18. xxviii. 13. 

BdBticuy xxviii. 2. 

B«ti9 river, xxviii. 22. 

Balearic bles, xxii. 23. xxiii. 4. xxviii. 37. 

' slingers, xxi. 21. 55. xxiL 37. xxviii. 37. 

Balliatay mount, xxxix. 2. xli. 18. 

BantiuB of Nola, inclined to favour Hannibal,, is engaged by 
the kindness of Marcellus, xxiii. 15. 

Barbosthcnesy mount, xxxv. 27. 

Barcine family, xxiii. 13. xxviii. 12. 41. 
■ faction, xxi. 2. 9. 

Barley given, instead of wheat, to cohorts that lost their stand- 
ards, xxvii. 13. 

BargylisBy xxxii. 33. xxxiii. 35. 

BaatamiafUy xl. 5. 57. 

Beardy not shaved by the ancient Romans, v. 4. Afterwards 
suffered to grow long in time of mourning, vi 16. 

Bellonay viii. 9. Victorious, x. 19. 

Bellovesu9y nephew of Ambigarus, King of the Celts, leads a 
body of them into Italy, v 34. 

Beneventumy formerly Maleventuniy ix. 27. xxii. 13* xxv. 17. 
xxvii. 10. 

Ber4^a surrendered to the Romans, xliv« 45. xlv. 29. 

BUaltianSy xliv. 45. 

Bythiniay xxvii. 30. xxix. 12. xxxiii. 30. 

BiturigeB GauUy v. 34. 

Blasius surrenders Salapia to Marcellus, xxvi. 38^ 
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BlosHy two brothers in Capua^ detected in a conspiracy ag^nst 
the Romans, xxvii. 3. 

Boccharj King of Mauritania, zxix. 30. 

Bocchar^ an officer sent by Syphax against Masinissa, xxix. 32. 

BeotiOy xxyii. 30. xxviii. 8. xxix. 12. xxxiii. 14. Joins the Ro- 
mans against Perseus, xlii. 44. 

Boian GauU, xxxH, 29, 30. Submit to the Romans, 31. De- 
feat the Romans, xxxiii. 36. Surrender to the consul Do- 
mitius, XXXV. 40. 

Bomiicarj Carthaginian admiral, sails to Locri, xxiii. 41. To 
S3rracuse, xxiv. 36. See xxv. 25. 27. 

B<m9nia^ colony, xxxvii. 57. Depopulated by Ligurians, xxxix. 
2. 

BookBy linen, deposited in the temple of Moneta, iv. 20. 

Book9 of the magistrates, iv. 7. 20. 

, Sibylline, inspected, iii. 10, &c. 

Boatar^ Carthaginian governor of Saguntum, xxii. 22. Am- 
bassador to Philip, xxiii. 34. 

Bovianuniy 'uL, 28. Taken by the Romans, 31. Taken from 
the Samnites, x. 12. 43. 

BovillXy X. 47. 

Brachyllaa^ Boeotarch, or chief magistrate of Boeotia, xxxiii. 
27. XXXV. 47. 

Brennu9, leader of the Gauls, defeats the Romans at the AUia, 
V. 38. His insolence when weighing the ransom of the ca- 
pital, 48. 

Bridge^ Sublician, built, i. 33. ii. 10. . 

Bridges broken down to retard Hannibal's march, xxvi. 9. 

Brixioy Cenomanian Gauls settle in that quarter, v. 35. 

Brundusiunij promontory, x. 2. 
■ harbour, xxiii. S3. The inhabitants commended 

by the Romans, xxvii. 10. 

Bruitian states revolt to the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. *Proceed- 
ings of the Carthaginians in Bruttium, xxiv. 1. Bruttians 
take Croto, 2. See xxv. 1. xxvi. 12. xxvii. 41. 

Brutulua Fafiiusy who had advised the Samnites to break the 
truce with the Romans, avoids, by a voluntary death, being 
sent prisoner to Rome, viii. 39. 

BmUj Apulian woman, entertains at Canusium the remains of 
the defeated Roman army, xxii. 52. 

Buxentumj colony, xxxii. 29. 

Byzantium^ xxxii. 33. Seized by Gauls, xxxviii. 16. 



Cacus slain by Hercules, i. 7. 

L, Cseciliua Meiellusj after the battle of Cannae, proposes to 
abandon Italy,jKxii. 53. Is disgraced by the censors, xxiv. 18. 
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AL Cseciliu9 MetelluBj plebeian aedile, xxvii. 36. Praetor, xxviii. 
10. - Ambassador to Attalus, xxix. 1 1. 

Q, CsBciliuaj plebeian tribune, iv. 16. 

Q. CdBcUiMM MettUu9^ pontiff, xxiii. 21. Plebeian aedile« xxyIi. 
31. Master of horse, xxviii. 10. Consul and dictator, 
xxix. 11. 

Ca^tciiM, centurion, at the head of some Roman fugitives at 
Veil, routs the Etrurians, t. 45. 46. 

Cxdiciusj lieutenant-general, x. 40. 

CaninetuianM defeated, L 10. 

Cxre entertains the Roman priests and vestals, t. 40. An alli- 
ance of hospitality is formed with the inhabitants, and after- 
wards war declared against thetn, vii. 19. Peace is granted 
to them, 30. They assist Scipio in fitting out a fl^eet, 
xxviii. 45. 

CsenomaniaMy the only Gallic tribe that did not revolt to Han- 
nibal, xxi. 55. They join Hamilcar,xxxi, 10. Are stripped 
of their arms, by M. Furius, who is ordered to restore them, 
and quit the country, xxxix. 3. 

Cbuq. See Duiliu9j Fabitu^ QuintiuM. 

Calabria^ xxiii. 34. 

CatatiUy ix. 2. 28. Taken by the Samnites, 43. Joins the Car- 
thaginians, xxii. 61. xxiii. 14. Surrenders to the Romans, 
XX vi. 16. xxvii. 3. 

Pacuvius CalaviuB acquires an ascendancy over the aenate and 
people of Campania, xxiii. 2, 3. Hinders his son Perolla from 
killing Hannibal, 9. 

Calavti charged with setting fire to Rome, xxvi. 27. 

Cajeta, xl. 2. 

Calendar published by Flavins, ix. 46. • 

CaUa taken by the Romans, and a colony established, viii. 16. 
xxii. 15. xxiii. 31. xxiv. 45. xxvi. 9. 16. xxvii. 9. xxix. 15, 

Caliieratfj Achxan, xli. 23. xlv. 31. 

Callifgej viii. 25. 

CaliiculOf mount, xxii. 15. 16. 

CaliidromiMj a summit of mount (Eta, xxxvi. 16, 17, 18. 

Calor, river, xxiv. 14. xxv. 17. 

C. Calfiumiusy xxii. 61. 

C. Calfiumiu9 PUo^ prxtor, xxv. 44. Again, xxvi. 10. 15.21. 
Governor of Capua, xxvii. 6. Triumphs over the Lusitanians, 
xxxix. 42. Consul, xl. 37. 

X. Calfiumiusj ambassador to the Achseans, xxxii. 19. 

CamertiariM^ in Umbria, xxviii. 45. 

Camfianiay ii. 52. 

Camfianiant and Sidicinians overpowered by the Samnites, vii. 
39. Implore aid from the Romans, and are refused, xxx. 
3 1 . Surrender themselves as subjects to the Romans, viii. 1 1 . 
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Are deprived of a part of their lands, and made citizens of 
Rome without right of suffrage, 14. Misconduct of their 
senate and populace, xxiii. 24. They suffocate the Roman 
soldiers, and invite Hannibal, xxv. 15. Are besieged by the 
Romans, xxvi. 4. At the instigation of Vibius Virius, twenty- 
seven senators poison themselves, 14. .Punishment of their 
senate, 15, 16. A conspiracy of the Campanians discovered, 
xxvii. 3. A part of their lands sold, xxviii. 49. 

Canastrupij promontory at Cassandrea, xxxi. 45. xliv. 41. 

C. CaniniuM JRebiius^ praetor, xlii. 28. xliii. 11. xlv. 42. 

Canna^ river, xxv. 12. 

CannsB) town, xxii. 43. Battle, 47, &c. Roman troops en- 
gaged there banished to Sicily, xxiii. 3 1 . They beseech Mar- 
celHis to employ them, xxv. 6. The senate inexorable to- 
wards them, 7. The knights who fled thence disgraced, 
xxvii. 11. 

Canthtrium infoana^ xxiii. 47* 

C. Canuieiu9^ plebeian tribune, procures a repeal of the law, 
which prohibited the intermarriage of plebeians with patri- 
cians, iv. 6. 

M. CanuleiiUy plebeian tribune, iv. 44. 

L. Canuleius Dives j praetor, xlii. 28. 

Canusium affords shelter to the Roman fugitives from Cannae, 
xxii. 50. 52. 

Caftena^ town, xxii. 1. 

— — - gates, i. 26. vii. 23. x. 23. xxiii. 32. xxv. 40. xxvi. 10. 

Cafienatkm war, v. 8. 

Cafietusj King of Alba, i. 3. 

Co/kiro/^ vowed by Tarquinius Priscus, i. 38. Built by Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, 55. Is seized by Herdonius, a Sabine, with 
slaves and exiles, iii. 15. Recovered, 18. Besieged by the 
Gauls, V. 43. Saved by geese, 47. The siege raised, 49. 
The lower part built with hewn stone, vi. 4. 

Cafiitoline hillji, 10. Given totheSabines for their residence, 33. 

Cafifiadocia^ xxxvii. 2 1 . 40. 

Cafirae marshy i. 1 6. 

Ca/iua^ formerl/ Vultumum, iv. 37. Remarkable for luxury, 
vii. 38. Praefects appointed by the Romans to govern it, ix. 
20; Hannibal spends the winter there, xxiii. 18. It is be- 
sieged by the Romans, xxv. 20. 22. xxvi. 1. 4. Taken 14. 

Cafiusaj son of (Esalces, King of Numidia, succeeds his father, 
and is slain, xxix. 29. 

Cafiysy King of Alba, !.. 3. 

Cafiysj who ^ve name to Capua, xiv. 37. 

Caralesj xxiii. 40. xxx. 39. 

Caranu9y first King of Macedonia, xlv. 9. 

CariOj xxxiii. 19. 27. 
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Carinm^ pairt of Rotne) xxiri. 10. 

Car men ta^ prophetess, i. 7. 

Carmenial gate^ U. 49. 

CarfHeniiBj a craggy hill, v. 47. 

CamtUiana^ v. 34. 

CarwoUy colony, x. 3. 13. Refuses its proportMm of troops, 
xxvii. 9. xxix. 15. xlv. 43. 

Cartcia taken by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 

Carteia^ a seaport on the Atlantic Oceanj xxriii. 30. 

Carthaginians send ;an army into Sicily, iy. 29. Their treatj^ 
with the Romans, vii. 27.! Renewed, ix. 43. They besiege 
Saguntum, x3ii. 6. And take it, 14. War is declared by- 
Rome, la. The C;irthagtnians .are finally vanquished by 
Scipio, and compelled to submit to his tenna of peace^ xxx. 
35. 37. See Hannibaly Mago^ HasdrubaL The Carthagi- 
nians send to Rome the first payment of the tribute, and 
receive some of their hostages, xxxii. 2. Offer ships and 
corn to the Romans, xxxvi. 4. Dispvte with Masinissa, xl. 
17. Send ambassadors to Rome, with complauils against 
him, xlii. 23. 

Carthage^ AVw, described, attached by Scipio, xxvi. 43. Tatoi, 
with immense booty, and the hostages of all the Spanish 
states, 46. 50. 

Carthaioj Carthaginian general, conducts the prisoners to Rome, 
and is ordered to quit Italy, xxii. 58. 

C CarvUius ^oieiinus^ capitulates with Perseus for the ganison 
of Uscana, xliii. 18. 

L. CarvUiu9y plebeian tribune, xxv. 3. 

Sfi. CaroUiU9^ curule aedile, x. 9. 

Sfi. CarvUhtM^ advises to choose half the senate out ct the La- 
tines, xxiii, 22. Dies augur, xxvi. 23. 

S/t. CarvUiuaj consul^ takes Amitemum, and other towns in. 
Samnium, xxxix. 44. 

CtfrysTttt, city in Greece, xxxL 45. xxxii. 16. 

CnrytftM, in Liguria, xlii. 7. 

Carystiansj Grecian, harassed by descents of the Romans and 
Rhodians, xxxi. 45. xxxii. 16. Send succour lo Chalcis^ 
XXXV. 38. 

Cauandrefij xxviii. 8. xliii. 23. Obliges the Romans to retire^ 
xliv. 11, 12. 

Caailinum^ xxii. 15. Iti remarkable siege, xxiii. 17. 20. It is 
recovered by the Romans, xxiv. 19. 

CasinuMy colony, ix. 28. xxii. 13. xxvi; 9r 

Ca—ander betrays Maronea to Philip, and is poisoned by his 
order, xxxix. 34. 

C CasBius Longmu9y consul, xlii. 28. 

Sfi. Cauiu9y consul, takes Pometia, and triumphsi ii. 17. Is the 
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first ni«L8ter df horse, 18. A second tine consul, 33. A 
third time ; he first proposes an agrarian law, is found gaiky 
of treason, and executed, 41. 

CiM/or, a temple vowed to him, ii. 30. viii. 1 1. 

CastulOj a strong city in Spain, joins the Romans, xxir. 41. 

Re-unites with the Carthaginians, xxviil If. Surrenders to 
* "Scipio, 20.. 

Caimnaj xxvii. e. 

Caiafiulm^ engines, xxi. 1 1 . xxtI. 47. 

Q. CaMitM, plebeian aedile, xxvii. 6. Carries an offering to 
Delphi, zxviii. 45. 

Caudiumj and the Caudine foi^LS, bt. 3. S. 10. ST. 

Caulonia besieged by order of Fabius, xxvii. 13. Relieved by 
Hannibal, 15. 

CaunuMy mount, xl. 50. 

Ccieren instituted by Romulus, i. 15. Their tribune, Brutus, 59. 

CeltSj v. 34. 

CeUiberia^ x%yfi\i. 1. . 

Ceiiiberian mountains, xxi. 48. 

CelMerians shake ofi* the yoke of the Carthaginiatis, xxii# 31. 
Are engaged by the Roman generals, on the same terms that 
they had stipulated with the Carthaginians, xxiv. 49. They 
desert Scipio, xxv. 93. Are subdued by M. Silanus, acxviii. 
3. They attack Fulvius Flaccus, praetor, xl. 30. Are de- 
feated, 33. Are finally subdued, xii. 36. 

Cenehrem^ port of Corinth, xxviii. 8. xxxii. 17. 

Cenomanian GauU settle in Italy, v. 35. Are attached to the 
Romans, xxi. 55. Join the Ligurians, xxxL 10. Are de- 
feated by Cn. Cornelius, xxxix. 3. 

CetuorM created, iv. 8. First plebeian, vii. 33. A censor dis- 
graced by his colleague, xxix. 37. Term of the office redu- 
ced from five years to one year and a half, iv. 34. ix. 33. 

Cen9U9y general survey, instituted, i. 43, 43. 

Centuries of knightt^ three chosen by Romulus, i. 13. Their . 
numbers doubled by Servius T'UlUus, 43. The people divided 
into centuries by the same, 43. Prerogative century, v. 1 8. 
X. 33. xxiv. 7. xxvi. 33. 

Centurion^ chief, or first, primipilus, vii. 41. viii. 8. 

C. Centeniusj propraetor, xxii. 8. 

M, CerUenkfy remarkable centurion, xxv. 19. 

Cefihalienioj xxxvL 11. xxxvii. 13. xxxix. 5. 

Ce/iAalu9j Epirote general, xliii. 18. xlv. 36. 

Cercinaj island, xxii. 31. xxxiii. 48. 

Ceresy ii. 41. Her temple, iii. 55. Her mysteries, xxxi. 47. 
Games, xxx. 39. . 

Ceatation t^f dusfncM proclaimed, iii. %. 37. iv. 96. 31. vi. 3. 7, 
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vU. 6. 28. To cofttioue eighteen dayS) k. 21. A voluntary 

cessation, ix. 7. 
Chaivy curule, i. 8. ii. 54. Yir. 1 . x. 7. One sent to king Syphax, 

xxTii. 4. 
Cheeronea^^iLxxy. 46. xlii, 43. 
Chalcedony xxxv. 46. . • 
ChalciSy in Euboea, whence the people of Cumae derive their 

origin, viii. 22. Garrisoned by Philip, xxvii. 30. Attempt- 
ed by the Romans, xxviii. 6. Surrendered to Antiochus, 

XXXV. 51. xliii. 7. 
Chaoniay xxxii. 5. xliii. 23. 

Charilaus surrenders Palaepolis to the Romans, viiL 25. 
ChemmeauB^ xxxi. 16. 
Ch%Q9j island, xxxvii. 14. 27. 
Cibiray xxxviii. 14. xlv. 25. 
C. Cic€reiu9^ praetor, xli. 28. xlii. 21. xlv. 15. 
Ciliciay xxxiii. 10. xxxv. 13. xxxviii. 19. 
Cimmian forest penetrated by a Roman army, ix« 36, 37. 
Cinciusj an ancient historian, commended, vii. 3. 
X. CmciuM AHmentu9 taken by Hannibal, xxi. 38. Praetor, 

xxvi. 23. xxvii. 7. 
M. Cinciu9 Alimenttu, plebeian tribune, sent to Scipio^ xxix. 20. 
Circe^ i. 49. 

Circeiij colony, i. 56. ii. 39. xxvii. 9. xxix. 1 5. 
Circus^ principal, built by Tarquinius Priscus. i. 35. Goals 

first placed in it, viii. 20. 
C^rcusj Appllinarian, iii. 63. Overflowed, xxx. 38. 

' , Flaminian, iii. 54. The altar of Neptune therein, xxviii. 

11. 
Cirta, capital of Cyphax^ surrenders to Masinissa, xxx. 12. On 

whom Scipio bestows it, 44. 
Cithseron, mount, xxxi. 26. 
Citium, city, xlii. 5 1 . Mount, xliii. 2 1 . 
Civil law published by Flavius, ix. 46. 
Clamfittia taken by the Romans, xxix. 38. xxx. 19. 
Cl<u9e9 of the people, i. 43. iv. 4. 

ClastidiuM betrayed to the Carthaginians, xxi. 48. xxix. 1 1. 
Claudia Quinta, Roman matron,* receives the Idsean mother, 

xxix. 14. 
Claudian family always zealous champions for the patricians, 

Vi. 41. And opposers of the plebeians, ix. 34. 
'■ tribe, ii. 16. * ^ 

camp, xxiii. 31. 39. 48. xxv. 22. 

ClaudiuMf historian, viii. 19. ix. 5. Translated the annab of 

Acilius, xxv. 39. 
Claudiu9 Mellu$ encounters JubelUus Taurea, a Campaman^ 

xxiii. 46, 47. 
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jififiiu9 ClaudiuMj formerly Atu Clausus, removes from Regil- 
lum to Rome^ with a large number of clients, who are ad* 
mitted citizens, and is made a senator, ii. 16. Consul, 21. 

Appiu9 Ciaudiu9y son of Appius, ii. 56. Is sent against the 
Volscians, and l)is army, through dislike to him, fly before 
the enemy, 59. 

ji/ifiiu* Claudiv^ -decemvir, iii. 33. His ambition, 35. Vio* 
lence, 36. Lust, 44. He abdicates the decemvirate, 54. 
And puts himself to death in prison, 58. , 

AftfiiuB ClauditUj son. of the preceding military tribune, iv. 54. 

Afipiu9 Claudiu8j grandson of the decemvir, opposes the ltd- 
fission of plebeians to the consulship, vi. 4a Is made dic- 
tator, vii. 6. Dies consul, 35. 

AfifiiuB Claudius^ in the office of censor, makes the famous road, 
and aquaeduct ; through his advice, the Potitian family com- 
mit the charge of the rites of Hercules to public slaves, and 
beconies extinct, ix. 29. He is made consul, 42. Interrex, 
X. 11. Consul a second, time, 15. Praetor, 22. His pro- 
ceedings against the Samnites, 3 1 . 

Afifiiu9 Ciaudiiu^ consul, first makes war against Carthage, 
xxxi. 1. 

A/ifiiu8 Claudiu9j military tribune, xxii. 53. Praetor, xxiii. 24. 
Commands in Sicily, 30. Consul, xxv. 3. Is wounded at 
the siege of Capua, xxvi. 1. 

C. Claudius J son of AppiUs, consul, iii. 15. 40. 58. iv. 6. 

C. Claudiu9 Cictro prosecutes the consul Romilius, iii. 31. 

C. Claudiw C«»/Ao, interrex, xxii. 34. Dictator, xxv. 2. Prs» 
tor, xxv. 3. 

C CiaudiuM ^Tero^ xxiv. 17. Commands in Spain, and is baf« 
fled by Hasdrubal, xxvi. 17. Is made consul, xxvii. 34. 
Encounters Hannibal several times, 41, 42. Goes against 
Hasdrubal, 43. Orders Hasdrubal's head .to be thrown in 
the enemy's view, 51. Triumphs, xxviii. 9. Is made cen- 
sor, xxix. 37. 

C. Claudiu9 Pulcher^ consul, xli. 8. Triumphs, IS. 

C. C/att<f<iMA*^o, praetor, xl. 18. 

M. ClaudiuMf client of the decemvir, claims Virginia as his 
slave, iii. 44. Goes into exile, 58. 

M. Claudiua Marcelluaj praetor, xxii. 35. Is sent, after the bat- 
tle of Cannae, to collect the remains of the army, 57. Defeats 
Hannibal at Nola, xxiii. 16. Is chosen consul a second time, 
and abdicates, 31. As proconsul, repulses Hannibal, 46. Is 
made consul a third time, xxiv. 9. Commands in Sicily, 2 1 . 
Besieges Syracuse, 33. Takes it, xxv. 23,24. Triumphs on 
the Alban mount, and enters the city in ovation, xxvi. 21'. 
Is consul a fourth time, 22. Worsted by Hannibal, xxvii. 1 1. 
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Defeats him, 14. Is made conuU a fi£di tkne, 3 i . Ensnared 
by a stratagem, and slain, 36, 37. 

M, Claudiu9 MarcelltUj son of the consul, military tributte,xxTi. 
36. zxix. 11.30. 

M> Ciaudiu9 MarteliuM, praetor, xxxviii. 35. . 

F. ClaudiuM Pulcher^ consul, xxxix. 33. 

P. Claudiu9y praefect of the allies, xxvii. 41. * . 

Q. ClaudiuMj plebeian trtbone, xxi. 63. 

Q, Ciaudiua Fiameuj praetor, xxvii. 31. 

Tib. Ciaudiua A&tllu9^ military tribane, xxvii. 41. Praetor, 
xzviii. 10. Plebeian aedile, zxix. 11. 

TA. ClaudiuM JVera, praetor, xxix. 1 1. Consul, xxxviii. 36. 39. 

ClazomeniafUy xxxviii. 39. 

Cle^menff first tyrant of Lacedaemon, xxxiv. 36. 

Cieonse^ xxxiii« 14. zxziv. 35. 

C/f onymiM, Lacedemonian general, brings an army into Italy, 
and takes Thurtae, but i^ driven out by the Patavians, x. 3. 

Cieofiaira^ consort of Alexander, King of Epire, viii. 34. 

Cleofiatray Queen of Egypt, xxvii. 4. xxxvii. 3. xlv. 13. 
' Cioacina^ iii. 48. 

Cloak, embroidered, sent to Cleopatra, xxvii. 4. 

Cloak of the Grecian fashion, charged as an instance of effemi- 
nacy on Scipio, xxix. 19. 

Clmliay ii. 13. 

Gracchua CUeliu^y £quan general, vanquished, and taken by^ 
Q. Cinciiinatus, iii. 38. 

CbeliuM TulHu»y Roman ambassador, murdered by order of To- 
lumnius, iv. 17. 

Q. ClseliuM SiculttSj one of the first consular tribunes,' iv. 7« 

Q. ClmliuMj consul, ii. 31. 

Q. ClaBtiuM Si€ulu»y censor, vi. 31. 

/*. CUeliuMy consular tribune, vi. 31. 

Clondieuty Gallic general, in treaty with Perseus, xliv. 36. 

Cluilian trench, i. 33. ii. 39. 

CluiliMUy Volscian general, iv. 9. 

C CluiliuMy chief magistrate at Alba, i. 33, 33. 

Cluaiumj v. 33. Besieged by the. Gauls, xxxv. 20. 

CluMiuniy formerly Camers, x. 35. 

Cluvioy taken by the Samnites, recovered by the Romans, ix. 3. 

Cluvia and OfiftiOy Campanian women, have their liberty and 

property restored, xxvi. 34. 
C. CluviuMj lieutenant-general, xliv. 40. 
C. Cluvius Saxula^ praetor, xli. 38. 
Sfi CluvhiM, praetor, xlii. 9. 
CifiV/t<«, xxxvii. 16. 

Cnos9iam refuse -to restore the Roman prisonei^, xxxvii. 60. 
C^/r-^yrta, xxxiii. 19. xlii. 29. xlv. 11. 
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Cxlimonimm gait stnick by liglitnisg^, xxxy. f . 

i^iian mount added to the city, i. 30. 33. 

Collatia taken from the SaiHnes, i. 38. 

CoU(Uinu9. See Targuinius. 

CoUine gate^ iL 11. iii. 51. yii. 1 1. Tiii. 15. sxvi. 10. 

CmUfUj ancieat bistorian, xau. 38. xxii. 31. xxiii. 6.* xxvi. IK 

xxvii. 27. xxix. 27. xxxiii. 7. xxxTiiL 46. 
Cotofihon, xxxvii. 26. xxxviii. 39. 
CombuiteriOj xxiii. 39. xxiv. 20. 
Come Maeroy xxxii. 13. 36. xxxiii. 36. 
Commium besieged, x. 39. Burnt, 44. xxt. 14. ^ 
ComUmm^ part of the Fomm where the curias assembled, vk 1 5. 

Covered, xxvii. 36. 
Pot, ComiiitUf consul, ii. 18. Again^ 33. 
Comfua given up to the Carthaginians, xxiii. 1. Recovered by 

the Romans, xxiii. 20. 
Concordy her temple, ix. 46. xxii. 33. xxvi. 23. Altar, xxiv. 22. 
Conscfiftt Fathen^ so named, ii. 1. 
CommentarieM of Numa, published by Ancus Marcius, i. 32. 

■ of Servius Tullius, i. 60. 

■ ■■ of the pontiffs, iv. 3. vi. 1 . 

I of King Eumenes, xliii. 6. 
Con&entia J viii. 24..xxv. 1. xxviii. U. xxx. 19. 
Con»ualiay games of Neptune, L 9. 
CoMuUy first created, i. 60. Decemvirs, iii. 33. ' Consuls again, 

fS4, 55. Consular tribunes, iv. 6, 7. One plebeian consul 

admitted, vi. 35. 42. Both consuls plebeian, xxiii. 31. 
Contenebra taken by the Romans, and plundered, against the 

will of the commanders, vi. 4. 
Cora^ colony, viii. 9. Refuses contribution, xxvii. 9. 
CorbiOj ii. 39. iiL 66. • 
CorbiOy in Spain, taken, xxxix. 42. 
Corcytfly island, xxvi. 24. xxxvi. 42. 
Cormthy xxvii. 31. xxxii. 37. xxxviii. 7. xlv. 28. 
Corinthian bay^ xxvi. 26. xxviii. 7. xliv. 1 . 
CoHoli taken by Marcius, ii. 33. 
Cornelia forced to drink the poison which she had prepared for 

her husband, viii. 18. 
Comelitu BarbatuSj chief pontiff, ix. 46. 
./f. ComeHuMj quaestor, iii. 24. Chief pontiff, iv. 27. Consular 

tribune, vi. 36. Again, 42. 
^uL ComeHu9 Aroinaj dictator, viii. 38. 
AuL ComeliuB Arvituij herald, delivers up to the Samnites the 

sureties for the convention of Caudium, ix. 10. 
Jul. Cornelius CoseuSy military tribune, kills Tolumnius, King 

of the Venetians, iv. 19. And offers the grand spoils, 20. Is 

made consul, 30. Consular tribune, 31. 
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JuL ComeliuM CosHu^ dictator, vL 1 1. Overthrows the Volsci- 
ans, 13. Imprisons M. Manliu» for sedition, 16. 

jiuL CorneliuM Comumj master of horse, vii. 19. Again, 36. 
Consul, 28. Vanquishes the Samnites, and triumphs, 36. 
38. The first who waged war with the Samnites, x. 31. 

JuL Cornelius Mammulay propraetor, commanding in Sardinia, 
zxiii. 21. Praetor, zxxv. 24. 

C. ComeiiuSf consular tribune, vi. 5. 

Cn. Cornelius Cossus^ consular tribune, iv. 49. Again, 61. 

Cn. Cornelius Cossus^ consul, iv. 54. Consular tribune, 58. 
Again, t. 10. 

Cn, Cornelius Dolabelloj king in religious rites, xxvii. 36. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus^ military tribune, xxii. 49. Quaestor, 
he fights Hannibal with doubtful success, zxv. 19. Curule 
aedile, xxix. 1 1. Consul, xxx. 40. Protests against the de- 
cree of the senate giving peace to the Carthaginians, 43. 

Cn. Cornelius Cethegusy consul, xxxii. 27. 

Cfi. Cornelius Merenda^ and Cn. Cornelius Blasio, praetors, 
XX3tiv. 42. 

Cn. Cornelius HtspaluSyCxmsxiXyjJii, 14. 

L, Cornelius &^m, sent by his brother against Hasdrubal, xxi. 
32. His actions, 60, 6 1 . xxii. 19.21. He acts in iDonjunction 
with his brother, xxiii. 26. 29. 48. 49. xxiv. 41 to 49. Com- 
mands agsdnst Hasdrubal Barcas, zxv. 32. Deserted by the 
Celtiberians, he and his army are cut off, 36. 

L. ComeUus Lentulus^ consul, viii. 22. Advises to accept the 
terms dictated by Pontius, at Caudium, ix. 4. 

L. Cornelius Malugmenns^ consul, iiL 22, 23. 40. 

/.. Cornelius Scifiio^ interrex, viL 2. Consul, 23. 

L. Cornelius ^Ir^to, consul, x. 11. 25, 26. 

X. Cornelius Caudinusj curule aedile, xxw. 21. 

/,. Cornelius Leniulusj chief pontiff, xxii. 10. 

JL. Cornelius Lentulusy commander in religious affairs, xxv. 2. 
Praetor, 41. Lieutenant-general, xxvii. 14. 

L, Cornelius Lentulus succeeds Scipio in the government of 
Spain, xxviii. 38. Defeats Indibilis, who is slain, xxix. 2, 3. 
Is curule 'aedile, 11. 

X. Cornelius Scifiio^ brother of Publius, takes Oringis, xxviii. 
3. Is elected praetor, xxxiv. 54. Consul, xxxvi. 45. Arrives 
in Asia, xxxvii. 33. Defeats Antiochus, 43. Triumphs and 
assumes the title Asiaticus, 59^. Condenmed for having ac- 
cepted presents from Antiochus, xxxvii. 55. Ordered into 
prison, 58. Liberated by Tib. Gracchus, plebeian tribune, 
60. At the review of the knights he is deprived of his horse, 
xxxix. 44. 

L. Cornelius Meruloy praetor, xxxii. 7. Consul, xxxiv. 54. His 
letter after he had defeated the Boians at Mutina, xxxv. 6. 
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M. C<^melint Co99U9y consul, iv. 51. 

M. Comelitu MciuginensU^ decemvir, iii. 35.40,41. Consul, 
iv. 21. Censor, v. 31. Consular tribune, vi. 36. Again, 42. 

M. Cornelius Cethegu9j chief pontifT, xxv. 2. Prxtor, 41. Com- 
mands in Sicily, xxvi. 21. Censor, xxvii. 1 1. Cbnsul, xxix. 
11. Proconsul, defeats Mago, xxx. 18. 

M, Comeli%9 Scifiioj praetor, xli. 1 4. 

P. Cornelius Comim, consular tribune, iv. 49. Again, 56. Dic- 
tator, 57. Consular tribune, 58. Again, v. 24. 

JP, Cornelius Arvina^ consul, ix. 42. Censor, x. 47. Agajn^ 
consul, xi. 24. 

P, Cornelius MaluginensiSy consular tribune, iv. 61. v. 16. 

/*. Cornelius Sc^iOy master of horse, v. 19. Consular tribune, 
24. Interrex, 32. Again, vi 1. One of the first curulc 
aediles, vii. 1. Dictator, ix. 44. 

JP. Cornelius Lentulusy praetor, xxiv. 9. Commands in Sicily, 
10. and XXV. 6. 

P, Cornelius Scifiio Mina^ consul, xx. 56. Interrex, xxii. 34. 
•xxvi. 8. 

P. Cornelius ScifiiOy consul, xxi. 6. Attempts in vain to over- 
take Hannibal in Gaul, 32. And hastens back to the Po, 39. 
Is defeated, and wounded at the Ticinus, 46. Recommends 
to his colleague to avoid fighting, 52, 53. Sails to Spain, and 
joins his brother, xxii. 22 Marches against Mago, xxv. 32. 
Is defeated, and slain, 34. 

P. Cornelius Scifiio^ son of the preceding, rescues his father from 
unminent danger at the Ticinus, xxi. 46. After the battle of 
Cannae, he breaks up a conspiracy, formed for abandoning 
Italy, xxii. 53. At twenty-four years of age, is sent procon- 
sul into Spain, xxvi. 18. Takes NeW Carthage in one day, 
xxvi. 46. Restores to Alhicius his spouse, 50. Acts in Spain 
with extraordinary success, xxvii. 17, 18. xxv iii. 1. 4. 12. 16. 
Passes over to Africa, on a visit to Syphax, 17. Dines at the 
same table with Hasdrubal, 18. Quells a mutiny at Sucro, 
xxiv. 29. Vanquishes Mandonius and Indibilis, 32. 34. 
Forms an alliance between the Romans and Masinissa, 35. 
On his return to Rome, is elected consul, 38. Goes to Sicily, 
45. Prepares for a descent on Africa, xxix. 1. Passes over 
thither, and meets with great success, 24 to 35. Overthrows 
Syphax and Hasdrubal, xxx. 3. 9. Reproves Masinissa's 
conduct towards Sophonisba, 14. Confers with*Hannibal, 29. 
31. Defeats him, 32, 35. Dictates terms of peace, 37. Re* 
turns to Rome, triumphs, and assumes the surname of Afri- 
canus, 45. Is created censor, xxii. 7. Consul, a second time, 
xxiv. 42. Converses with Hannibal at Ephesus, xxxv. 14. 
Accepts the post of lieutenant-general under his brother, 
xxxvii. I. Receives his son from Antiochus, and rejects hi^ 
VOL. VI. — [D] 
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oAers, 34. 36. Prescribes the terms of peace, xxxTii. 45. Is 

accused of bribery, xixviii. 50. Retires to Litumum, 52. 

Where he dies, and according to his orders previously given, 

is buried, 53. 
P. ComehMM Sc^iOy son of Africanus, augur, xl. 42. 
P. Comeihu Scifiio JiToMicay son of Conielius, not yet of quxsto- 

rian age, is judged the best man in Rome, and sent to receive 

the Idaean Mother, zzix. 13. Made consul, zxxvi. 1. He 

triumphs over the Boians, xxxvi. 40. Is commander of a 

colony, zxzix. 55. xl. 34. 
P. Comeihu Smiiay praetor, xxv. 2, 3. The first that solem- 

nixed the Apcrflinarian games, 12. 19. 22. 
Str, ConuihtMy consul, ii. 41. Flamen Quirinalis, dies of the 

plague, iii. 22. 
Srr. Comc/nM Maluginetui^y consular tribune, v. 36. Agun, 

▼i. 6. A third time, 18. A fourth, 22. A fifth, 27. A 

sixth, 36. A seventh, 38. Master of horse, vii. 9. 
&r. Comelhfy military tribune, xxix. 2. 
Str. ComeiiuM LtniuiuMj curule zdile, xxviii. 10. Praetor, 

xUii. 11. 
Ccmeiiam tribe, xxxviii. 36. 
Ccmicmlum taken by Tarquinius Priscus, i. 38. 
ComiM, capital of Sardinia, taken by T. Manlius, xuii. 40. 
Coromea besieged by Quintius, xxxiii. 29. Its lands wasted, 

xxxri. 30. 
Corsfctf, island, xxii. 31. xxx. 39. 
Corme^mM revolt from the Romans, xlL 19. Peace is granted to 

them, xlii. 7. 
CorioiM solicits peace with the Romans, a truce is granted, 

ix. 37. 
Corycttt, promontory, xxxiii. 20. xxxvi. 43. xxxvii. 12. 
Com commended for fidelity, xxvii. 10. Its harbour, xxii. 1 1. 

xxx. 39. 
M. CooeontMMy military tribune, xxx. 18. 
CoiiOy Bastamian chieftain, xl. 57. 
Cottony city, xxxviii. 25. 

Cotyoy King of the Odrysians, xlii. 29. Assists Perseus, 51. 67. 
CrttMOii, xxxvi. 10. 14. xlii. 64. 
Cratermoy xxxv. 26. 

CrtwMotty otherwise Larissa, xxxi. 46. Besieged, xlii. 56. 
Crtmeroj river, ii. 49. 
Cremona besieged by the Gauls, xxxi. 10. Its lands wasted, 

xxxviii. 10, n. 
tyetamy xxiv 30. Their civil war, xlL 25. 
(hrtan arehers, xxxvii. 41. 
CrrtiM, mother of Ascanius, i. 3. 
Creuooy port of Thespiae, xxxvi. 2 1 . 
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I 

CritOf of Beroea, ambassador from Philip to Hannibal, xxiii. 39. 
Crotonj i. 18. Revolts to Hannibal after the battle of Cannx, 

xzii. 61. Its inhabitants remove to Locri, xxiv; 3. xxix. 36. 

XXX. 19. 
<?rof9n of gold presented in the Capitol to Jupiter, by the La- 
tines, ii. 22. iii. 57. See iv. 20. vii. 38. Soldiers honoured 

with golden crowns, vii. 10. 26. 27. x. 44. 
Crovniy civic, vi. 20. x. 46. 
— obsidional, vii. 37. 
— — mural, vi. 20. x. 46. 

' vallarian, x. 46. 
— — laurel, xxiii. 1 1. xxvii. 37. 
Criutumerium, colony, founded by Romulus, i. 1 1. Taken hj 

Tarquinius, 38. By the Romans, ii. 19. iii. 42. 
CruftuminiafUj i. 9. 11. 
Crtutuminian tribe, xlii. 34. 
Cumse^ ii. 9. iv. 44. ix. 19. Besieged by Hannibal, and defended 

by Gracchus, xxiii. 36. The siege raised, 37. Its lands ra- 

vaged by Hannibal, xxiv. 13. xli. 16. 
/*. CuratiuTy plebeian tribune, accuses two military tribunes, 

v. 11. 
Curio, the first plebeian, xxvii. 8. 
Curiam fight the Horatii, i. 24, 25. 
F, CuriatiuBj consul, iii. 32. 
C. CurHWy consul, iv. 1. 

JIf. Curtiua leaps into a gulph in the Forum, vii. 6. 
Curiian lake, i. IS. vii. 6. 
CyciadcMy islands, xxxiv. 26. xliv. 28. 

Cyc/lacfrt, praetor oftheAchxans,xxxi. 25. Banished, xxxii. 19. 
CyrensBj xxiii. 10. 34. 62. 
Cyllencj xxvii. 32. 
Cyno9arge9y xxxi. 24. 
Cyno9cefihalmy i;,iLxxn. 16, 17. 
Cyfirian 9treety i. 48. • ^ 

Cy/kriM, xxxiii. 41. 
Cyru9j King of Persia, ix. 17. 



DamaclcBy an Argive, his bravery, xxxiv. 25. 

Damocritu9y praetor of the JEtolians, xxxi. 32. Envoy to Nabis, 
XXXV. 12. Falls into the hands of the Romans, xxxvi. 24. 
Disappointed in an attempt to esca{>e, he kills himself, 
xxxvii. 46. 

Dardaniansy xxvi. 25. Ravage Macedonia, xxvii. 33. Are in- 
vaded by Philip, xxviii. 8. Philip proposes to exterminate 
them, xl. 57. They are defeated by the Bastamians, xli. 19. 
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J){uitt9 Mtiniu9 of Aqyi, « traitor, thrown isto fM'iaoii by the 
Romans, his family burned by Hannibal, xxiv. 45. 

DaaUy of Salapia, favours Hannibal, zxyi. 38. 

DaHu9j of Brundusium, betray s»Clastidium to Hannibalf xxi.48. 

Das^aretiatfy xxvii. 32. xxxi. 33. xlv. 36. 

Decemvir*^ appointed to form a body of laws, iii. 33. A new 
set elected, 35. Their cruelty and tyranny, 36, 37. They 
retain the power after their time had expired, 38. Are 
compelled to abdicate the office, 54. Two of them die in pri« 
son } the rest are banished, and their goods confiscated, ^, 

Becemvirsy commissioners of religious matters, half patnciaa, 
and half plebeian, vi. 37. 42. 

Decimation of soldiers, ii. 59. 

C. Decimiu* FlmviUy military tribune, repulses Hannibal's ele* 
phants, xxvii. 14. Praetor, xxxix. 32. 

F, Deciu9 Mum rescues the legions from a desperate situation, 
Tii. 34, 35, 36. Is chosen consul, viii. 3. Devotes himaelt 
for the army, ix. 10. 

P. DeciuM Mua^ consul, ix. 38, 29. A second time, when he 
commands in Etruria, 41. Xensor, 46. A third time con- 
sul, X. 14. Proconsul; he performs great exploits, 16 to SO. 
A fourth time consul, 22. He devotes himself for the army, 
28. 

Dehu very great at Rome ; disturbances and secession in conse- 
quence, ii. 23. 33. Debts contracted by rebuilding, vL 27. 
Commissioners (mensarii) appointed to regulate matters res* 
pecting debts, vii. 21. A law passed against imprtaontng 
debtors, viii. 28. 

Decuman gate^ iii. 5. x. 32. 

Dedication of a temple must be performed by a consul or gene- 
ral, ix. 45. 

Deliumj a temple of Apollo, and asylum, xxxv. 51. 

Deio9 island, deemed sacred and inviolable, xliv. 29. 

Delfihic oraciesy i. 56. r. 15, 16. 28. xxix. 10. 

Delfihij i. 56. v. 15, 16. 28. xli. 25. xlii. 15. 17. 40. xlv. 27. 

Demaratusj father of Lucumo, i. 34. 

DemetfiaMy in Thessaly, xxvii 32. xxviii. 5. 8. xxxiii. 31. xxxv. 
34. 

Demetriumy xxviii. 6. 

Demetriusj son of Philip, xl. 5. His quarrel with Perseus, and 
its immediate consequences, 7 to 16. 21« 23. He is poisoned 
at Heraclea, 24. 

DemetriuSy of Pharos, xxii. 33. 

Deserters scourged, and thrown from the rock, xxiv. 20. 

— — — Latine, beheaded, xxxiii. 43. 

Devoting law, iii. 55. vii. 41. One of the JEquans and Vol- 
scians, iv. 36. The principal elders in Rome devote them- 
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selves, on the approach of the Gauls, v. 41. A consul, die. 
tator, or praetor, may devote either himself, or any soldier 
regularly enlisted, for the army, viii. 10. 

Diana of £fihuu9y and her temple on the Aventine, i. 45. A 
lectistemium in honour of her, xxii. 10. Her ^rove, xxvii. 4. 
Festival of three days at Syracuse, xxv. 33. Her temple at 
Abydus, xxxi. 17. At Auiis, xlv. 27. 

Diana AmartfnihUy her festival at Eretria, xxxv. 38. 

Diana Tauro/iolos^ xliv. 44. 

Dianium^ i. 48. 

DicmarchuM^ proper name, xxxiiL 3. xxxv. 12. xxxvi. 38. 

Dice played with, iv. 17. 

Dictator first created, ii. 18. No appeal from him, 29. iii. 20. 
An instance of an appeal by Fabius^ viii. 38. Dictator nomi* 
nated to drive the nail, vii. 3. viii. 18. The first plebeian, vii. 
17. Dictator not allowed to use a horse without leave of 
the people, xxiii. 14. Two dictators at one time, 22, 23« 
Warm disputes about the nomination of dictators, iv. 56. 
xxvii. 5. 

DiduBj governor of Paeonia, poisona Demetrius, xL 24. 

Sex Digitiu9 claims a mural crown, on the capture of New Car« 
thage, xxvi. 48. 

Sex Digitiu9y praetor, unsuccessful in Spain, xxxv. 1. xliii. 11. 

Dimallum taken by ^milius, xxix. 12. 

Dinocratety Macedonian general, xxiiL 18. 

Dinocratety praetor of Messene, xxxix. 49. 

DinomeneBf life-guard of Hieronymus, conspires against him, 
xxiv. 7. Is made praetor at Syracuse, 23. 

Dfomei/tf's plains, XXV. 13 

DionynuM^ tyrant of Sicily, gets possession of the citadel of 
Croton, xxiv. 3. An expression of his, 22. 

DioxififitUj Athenian general, and ? ___• « . 

Dipylu9, part of Athens, J ^^"^' ^* 

Di8ci/iliney military, severely enforced by Manlius, viii. 7. Sup- 
ported by the dictator Papi;*ius, 34, 35. Its gradual improve- 
ment, ix. 17. 

Diafranchiaedy (aera^i facti,> iv. 24. xxiv. 1 8. xxix. 37, 8cc. 

Dodonman Jufiiter^ his caution to Pyrrhys, viii. 24. 

Dolofiians declared free, xxxiii. 34. Join the ^tolians, xxxviii. 
3. 5. 8. 

Cn, DomitiuMy consul, viii. 17. 

Cn, Domitiue CahtinuMy curule aediie, x. 9. 

Cn. DomitiuM MnobarbuM^ plebeian aediie, xxxiii. 42. ConstiK 
xxxv. 10. xlv. 17. 

DorimachuBy ^tolian, xxvi. 24. 

JDom, its towns taken, xxviii. 7. 

Druentiay xxi. 31. 
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Dry aeaaofif remarkable, iy. 30. 

CaBMo DuiliiUj iii. 35. Consul, viii. 16. 

Caeao Duiliu9j plebeian consular tribune, ▼. 13. 7. 21. 

M, Duiiliusy plebeian tribune, it 56. Prosecutes Ap. Claudiusy. 
61. His good conduct respecting the decemvirs, iii. 52. 54. 
He procures the passing of a law, allowing an appeal from, 
the consuls, 54. Opposes hb colleagues, who wish to con- 
tinue in ofiice, 64. Keduces the rate of interest, vii 16. 

Duumvirsj judges of capital offences, i. 26. vi. 20. 

, commissioners in religious affdrs, l^eepers of the 
Sibylline books, iii. 10. v. 13. Their number increased to 
ten, vi. 37. 

Duumvir9y naval, ix. 30. 

Dymae, xxvii. 31. xxxii. 22. xxxviii. 29. 

Dyrrachiumy xzix. 12. xlii. 48. 



Z. Ebutiu9y consul, iii. 6. 

M. Ebutitu^ military tribune, xli. I. 

M. Ebutiu$ Eivoj commissioner of a colony^ iv. 11. 

M, Ebutitu ElvGj praetor, xliv. 17. 

jPo9tumu9 Ebuiius Comicen^ consul, iv. 11. P. Ebutius, xxxix. 

9. 12. 
T, Ebutiua^ consul, and master of horse, ii. 19. 
T, Ebutius Car us J commander of a colony, xxxix. 55. Praetor, 

xlii. 4. 
Ecetra^ iu. 10. vi. 31. 
Ecetraruy peace granted to them, and part of their lands taken 

from them, ii. 25. They revolt to the iEquans, iii. 4. 
Echcdemu9 employed by Philip as envoy to the Acamanians, 

xxj^iii. 16. 
Echedemusj Athenian ambassador, xxxvii. 7. 
Echinus^ xxxii. 33. xxxiv. 23. 
Eclifise of the sun, xxii. 1. xxx. 2. 38. xxxvii. 4. 
— — of the moon, foretold to the army by Sulpicius Gallus, 

xliv. 37. Custom of making noise on it, xxvi. 5. 
Edescoy a celebrated Spanish general, joins Scipio, xxvii. 17. 
Edeua^ xlv. 29. 
Egeria^ nymfihj i. 19. 
Egyfity viii. 24. See Ptolemy^ Cieofiatra. 
£geriu9y son of Aruns, so named from his poverty, i. 34. 38. 
Gellius Egnatiu9y Samnite general, advises war with the Ro- 
mans, x. 18. Invites the Umbrians to join him, and tempts 

the Gauls, 21. Is killed, 29. 
Elatiay xxviii. 7. xxxii. 18. 21. Taken by the Romans, 24. 
Eldersy Roman, slain by the Gauls, v. 41. Elders obliged to 
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undertake the guard of the city, v. 10. vi. 3. 6. Cohorts 
formed of elders, x. 21. 

£lders^ Carthaginian, thirty form the principal council of state, 
XXX. 16. 

Elearu wage war with the Achaeans, xxvii. 31, 33, 33. Macha- 
nidas resolves to attack them during the Olympic games, 
xxviii. 7. They send ambassadors to Antiochus, xxxvi. 5. 

ElUiuM^ Jupiter, i. 30. 

Elefihant9 first used by the Romans, xxxi. 36. Elephants con- 
fuse their own party, xxvii. 14. Are conveyed over the 
Rhone, xxi. 28. Method of killing them invented by Has- 
drubal, xxvii. 49. 

Elimmay xxxi. 40. 

ElimseaMj xxxv. 48. xxxvii. 40. 

Eli$^ xxvii. 32. xxxvi. 31. xxxviii. 32. 

ElitoviiUj Gallic chief, crosses the Alpes, v. 35. 

Emathiaj or Pxonia,xl. 3. xliv. 44. 

Emfioria^ country, xxix. 25. 33. 

EtnfioriXj city in Spain, founded by Phocxans, xxi. 60. xxvi. 
19. xxviii. 42. 

Emfioriutn^ fortnear Placentia, xxi. 57. 

Enifieu9y river, xliv. 8. 20. 27. 

Enna seized by the Romans, xxiv. 39. 

Q, ^nniu^j his observation respecting Fab. Maximus, xxx. 26. 

Eordma^ xxxi. 39. xlii. 53. xlv. 30. 

EfihcMUBy xxxiii. 38. xxxviii. 12. 39. 

Efiicrate9^ ixxyii. 13, 14, 15. 

Efiicyde9 sent by Hannibal, with his brother Hippocrates, am- 
bassador to Hieronymus, xxiv. 6. 23. Both elected praetors 
at Syracuse, 27. They seize Syracuse, 32. Epicydes com- 
mands in t1)e city when besieged by the Romans, 35. He 
leaves it, xxv. 27. And goes to Africa, xxvi. 40. 

Efiicyde9 Sindotiy killed at Syracuse, xxv. 28. 

EfiidauruMy x. 47. xlv. 28. 

EfiiftolXy part of Syracuse, xxv. 24. 

E/iiru9j viii, 3. xxix. 12. xxxii. 13. xlv. 34. 

Equestrian estate, v. 7. 



spoils, viii. 7. 
statue, ix. 43. 



EretriOj xxxii. 13. 16. xxxiii. 34. xxxv. 38. 

Eretutn^ iii. 29. xxvi. 1 1. 25. 

Ergavia^ xl. 50. 

JErtdnum, xxxvi. 13. 

Erigonua^ river, xxxi. 39. 

ErofiWy xxvii. 32. xxix. 12. 

Erofton^ xliv. 24. 28. 

Erycine Venua^ xxii. 9, 10. 
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BrythYse^ xxtLU. ft. xxxvi. 43. xxxviL 3fi 
■ , promontory, xliv. 28. 

Eryx^ mount, xxi. 10. 41. 

E9guiiisRj i. 44. ii. 28. 

E9quiline hilly i. 48. 

' gate^ ii. 11. iii. 66. 68. vi. 22. 

jStovis^ay xni. 22. 

Etruria^ i. 23. 30. Subdued hj Fabius, consul, ix. 41. Re« 
news hostilities, x. 3. Is laid waste, 13. 30. ^7. Its general 
assemblies, ir. 23. v. 17. x. 16. 

EtruriatiM besiege Rome, ii. 1 1 . Recommence hostilities, 44. 
Are displeased at the Veians for electing a king, y. 1 . Make 
war on the Romans, vi. 2, 3, 4. Prepare again for war, tU. 
17. Are defeated, ix. 35. Obtain a truce, 41. Defeat the 
Romans, x. iii. Are routed, 4, 5. See 10. 18. 30. Meditate 
a revolt, xxvii. 21. Are checked, 24. 

Evander'j Arcadian, introduces the use of letters in Italy, i. 5. 7. 

Evandevy Cretan, attempts to murder King Eumenes, xlii. 1 5. 
Accompanies Perseus in his flight, xliv. 43. Is put to death 
by him, xlv. 5. 

Eub^Qy island> xxvii. 30. xxviii. 5. xxxv. 51. xxxvi. 15. 

Euboic gulfy xxxi. 47. 

■ talenty xxxvii. 45. xxxviti. 9. 

EubulidaMy of Chalcis, demanded by Scipio, xxxvii. 45. 

Eudamusy commander of the Rhodian fleet, xxxvii. 12. 15. xliv. 
28. ' 

Eumeneay King of Pergamus, joins the Romans against Antio- 
chus, xxxvi. 42. 45. Is obliged to go home to protect Per- 
gamus, xxxvii. 18. Advises JEmilius not to listen to over- 
tures of peace, 19. Assists in the total overthrow of Antio* 
chus, 41. 42.' Goes to Rome, 52, 53. An4 is rewarded 
With a large addition of territory, 56. His ambassadors 
complain of Philip, xxxix. 27. He comes to Rome, and 
discovers the designs of Perseus, xlii. 6. 11, 12, 13. Is as- 
saulted near Delphi, 15. He and the Romans are worsted 
by Perseus, 59. Whom they afterwards defeat, and Eu- 
menes becomes suspected by the Romans, xliv. 20. He is 
solicited by Perseus, 24. The treaty is broken off, 25. He 
sends ambassadors to Rome with congratulations, xlr. V3. 
Makes a truce with the Gauls, 34. 

Eufthranory Macedonian general, relieves Metibcea from a siege, 
xliv. 13. 

Euriftusy straight of Euboea, xxviii. 6. xxxi. 22. 

Eurota9y river, xxxiv. 28. xxxv. 29, 30. 

KuryaluBy hill at Syracuse, xxv. 25, 26. 

Eurylochusy Maguesian chief magistrate, provokes Quintius, 
xxxv. 31. Flies to i^tolia, 32. Kills himself, xxxvi. 33. 
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Murymedofij river, aqcxiii. 41. 
EuthymidoBy head of a faction at Chalcis, 
Exodia^ interludes, vii. 3. 
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XXXV. 37, 38. 



Fabian family^ ii. 45. Undertake the war with the Veians, 4t. 
Are all cut off except one, 50. 

FabisBj daughters of M. Fab. Ambustus, vi. 34. 

JM>iua PietoTj a very old writer, i. 44. ii. 40. viii. 30. x. 37. 
xxii. 7. 

C Fabina^ consul, wages an unsuccessful war with the Tar* 
quinians, vii. 12. 15. Is made interrex, 17. Master of 
hors^, ix. 23. 

Ca?«o Fabiusy quaestor, accuses Sp. Cassius of treason, ii. 4. 
Is made consul, 42. A second time consul, when his troops ^ 
refuse to conquer, 43. He and his brother renew the fight, 
46. Is chosen consul a third time, 48. Leads his family 
against the Veians, 49. 

Cse9o Fabiua jimbt^tuM^ qusstor, iv. 54. Consular tribune, 61.. 
Again, v. 10. . A third time, 24. 

C. Fabha DorsOy during the siege of the Capito\, passes through 
the Gauls to perform sacrifice, anc^ returns safe, v. 46. 

X. FabiuMy envoy from Scipio to Carthage, xxx. 25. 

M, Fabiu9y brother of Caeso, consul, ii. 42. Again, 43. Re- 
fuses a triumph, 47. 

A£ FabiuMy chief pontiff, dictates the form of words, in which 
the Roman elders devote themselves on the approach of the 
Gauls, V. 41. 

M. Fabiu9 ^mbu9tu9y whose daughter's envy of her sister occa- 
sioned the consulship to be opened to plebeians, consular tri- 
bune, vi. 22. Again, 36. 

M. Fabiu9 Ambtutusy consul, honoured with an ovation over the 
Hemicians, vii. 11. Again consul, 17. Dictator, 22. 
Argues in favour of his son against Papirius, viii. 33. Mas- 
ter of horse, 38. 

M. Fabius Dorwj consul, vii 2fB. 

M, Fabiu9 Fibutanu9j consul, iv. 11. Consular tribune, 25. 

M. Fabiu9 Buteoy dictator, without a master of horse, created 
for the purpose of filling up the senate, xxiii. 22. 

M. Fabius Buteoy curule aedile, xxx. 26. Praetor, 40. 

KumeriuM Fabiun Ambu»tu9y consular tribune, iv. 58. 

M'umeriuB Fabius Vibulanusy consul, iv. 43. Consular tribune, 
49. Again, 57. 

Q. Fabhisy consul, ii. 41. Again, 43. Slain in battle, 46. 

Q. Fabiusy the only survivor of the disaster at Cremera, consul, 
iii. 1. Again, 2. A third time consul, he conyiers the Vol- 
VOL VI. — [E] 
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sciaas, and is made one of the decemvirs for forming laws, 36* 
He is banished with his colleagues, 58. 
Q. FabiuMj ambassador to the Gauls, kills one of their leaders, 
and is made consular tribune, v. 35, 36. He, with his bro- 
thers, is called to an account for his conduct towards the 
Gauls, and dies, vi. 1. 
Q. Fabiu* Jfnbu9tU9j consul, iy. 52. Master of horse, ^ii. 28. 
Dictator, ix. 7. 

Q, FabhiM GurgcM^ consul, x. 47. 

Q, Fabius Maximu* RullianuM^ curule a&dile, Tiii. 1 8. Master 
of horse, 29. Fights the Samnites contrary to the order of 
the dictator Papirius, and is successful, 30. His dispute .with 
the dictator, to 36. He is made consul, 38. Interrex, ix. 7. 
Dictator, he defeats the Samnites, 23. Again consul, he 
defeats the Etrurians, 35. Though at enmity with Papirius, 
nominates him dictator, 38. A third time consul, he over- 
throws the Samnites and Umbrians, 41. Censor, he distri- 
butes the lowest rabble among the four city tribes, and thence 
gains the surname of Maximus, 46. A fourth time consul, 
he overcomes the Samnites, x. 13, 14. Is made consul a fifth 
time, 22. Triumphs, 30. 

Q. Fubhis Fibulanu9j consul, iv. 37. Consular tribune, 49. 

Q. Fabiu9 Maximus Vcrruc—u9^ ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 
18. Prodictator, xxii. 8. His cautious method of conduct- 
ing the war, 1 1 to 17. He sells his estate to ransom prbon- 
ers, 23. Saves from total defeat his master of horse, who had 
fought Hannibal contrary tp his judgment, 28, 29. His 
advice to the consul iEmilius, 39. He is made chief pontiff, 
xxiii. 21. A third time consul, 31.^ His actions, 46. 48. Is 
consul a fourth time, xxiv. 8. Acts as lieutenant-general un- 
der his son, 44. Is made consul a fifth time, xxvii. 7. Prince 
of the senate, 1 1. He takes Tarentum, 15. Effects a recon- 
ciliation between the consuls Livius and Nero, 35. Opposes 
Scipio's design of carrying the war into Africa, xxyiii. 40. 
xxix. 19. Dies, xxx. 26. 

Q. Fabiua^ son of the preceding, praetor, xxiv. 9. Consul, 43. 
Makes h^s father dismount on approaching him, 44. Takes 
Arpi, 46. 

Q. FabiuMy lieutenant-general, dispatched to the senate by 
Livius, xxviii. 9. 

Q. Fabitf Pictor^ sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, xxii. 57. 
Returns, xxiii. 11. 

Q. Fabiue Labeo^ praetor, xxxvii. 47. 

Q. Fabiua PictoVy flamen of Quirinus, and praetor, xxxvii. 47. 59. 

Fabratemians taken into protection by the Romans, viii. 19. 

C. Fabriciua Lu8cinu9y praetor, xxxiii. 43. xxxvii. 4. 

FsesuiXy xxii. 3. 
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J^aiih solemiily worshipped, by order of Numa, i. 21. 

Falerme tribe added, ix. 20. 

Faleriam^ or FaliMeiatf^ assist the Veians and Fidenatians, iy. 

17. Attack the Roman camp at Veii, v. 8. 1 3. Are defeated 

by Camillns, their camp taken, and their city besieged, 19. 

26. The treacherous schoolmaster is punished, and the town 

surrenders, 27. They revive hostilities, vii. 17. Obtain a 

truce, 22. War is proclaimed ag^st them, x. 45. A truce 

granted, 46. 
FaUrnian ian(U^ as far as the river Vultumus, divided among 

the commons of Rome, viii. 1 1. 
Fathersy Cofucrifity ii. 1. See Senate^ Patricians, 
Fau9tulus saves Romulus and Remus, i. 4, 5. 
FaMC€8 do not attend both consuls in the city, ii. 1 . Lo wered, 

in compliment to the people, by Publicola, 7. 
FeceniGj ISaftalOj a. courtezan, discovers the practices of the 

Bacchanalians, xxxix. 9. 11. 13. Is rewarded, 19. 
Feraliay festival of the infernal deities, xxxv. 7. 
Ferentine grovty i. 50. 52. Water, 51. Source of it, ii. 53. 
FerentufHy taken by the Romans, x. 34. 
^eronia, her temple, i. 30. Her temple and grove, xxvi. 12. 

xxvii. 4. Her temple at Capena struck by lightning, xxxiii. 26. 
Ffcinine verses^ vii. 2. 

Ficulneaj i. 3. Ficulnean, or Nomentan road, iii. 52. 
Fig'trecy Ruminaly i. 4. x. 23. 

FidefOBy colony, i. 27. iv. 1 7. Revolts, and is reduced, 22. 33, 34. 
FidenatianM make war on the Romans, and are conquered, i. 14. 

Again, 27. Are besieged, ii. 19. Kill Roman ambassadors, 

iv. 17. Are subdued, 33, 34. 
Field of Mar9y i. 4. ii. 5. vi. 20. 
Firesy great, at Rome, xxiv. 47. xxvi. 27. 
FlamenM instituted by Numa, i. 20. 
Flamen of Jupiter must not spend one night out of the city, 

V. 52. 
Flaminian circusy iii. 54. xl. 52. 
, meadov>9y iii. 54. 63. 
C. Fiaminiu9y a second time consul, xxi. 57. Goes privately to 

Ariminum, where he assumes the ofl^ce, 63. Is killed in the 

battle of Thrasimene, xxii. 4. 6. 
C Fiaminiusy quaestor, xxvi. 47. 
C. Flaminiusy consul, xxxviii. 42. Defends M. Fulvius, 43. 

Defeats the Ligurians, xxxix. 2. 
C. Flaminiu»y conunissioner of a colony, xl. 34. 
L,, Flaminiusy xliii. 11. 

Q. Fiaminiu9y commissioner of lands, xxxi. 4. 
Cn, Flaviu9y a notary, made curule aedile, and opposes the pa- 
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tricians ; publishes the cml law, and exhibits the c^endar 

in tablets hung round the Forum, ix. 46. 
M. FtaviuMy makes a distribution of flesh meat, vtii. 23. Is 

made plebeian tribune, 37. 
FiaviuMj a Lucanian, betrays Tib. Gracchus, txv. 16. 
M. FiavoMuMy centurion, ii. 45. 
Fleet launched in forty-five days after die timber was brought 

from the wood, xxviii. 45. 
FloroniOj a vestal convicted of incontinence, xxiL 57. 
Piumentan gaie^ vi. 20, xxxv. 9. 21. 
M. Fonteiusj praetor, xlv. 44. 
P. FonteiuM Balbua^ prxtor, xliv. 17. 
P. F<mteiu9 Cafiito^ prxtor, xliii. 11. 
T. Fontehuy xxv. 34. xxvi. 17# 
T. Fonieiu9 Ca/iito^ praetor, xl. 58. 
Formiana made Roman citizens, without right of suffrage, viii. 

14. That right granted to them, xxxviii. 36. 
Fortune^ her temple at Rome, xxv. 7. At Praeneste, xxiil. 19. 

That of Fors Fortuna, xxvii. 11. Of Female Fortune, it. 40. 
Fortuna Primigenia^ xxix. 36. xxxiv. 52. 
Foruniy Roman, i. 12. Adorned with the gilded shields of the 

8amnites, ix. 40. 
Forum boariuniy or cattle-market, xxi. 62. xxvii. 37. xxix. 37. 
■ olUariumy or herb-market, xxi. 62. 

— — *— fii9catoriumj or fish-market, xxvi. 27. 
M. FmHum^ consular tribwie, iv. 25. 
M. Fo$Iius FiaccinatoTf consul, ix. 20. Master of horse, 26* 

Again, 28. 
FregellWj colony, viii. 22. Seized by the Samnites, ix. 12. 

Recovered,.28. Its fidelity to the Romans, xxvii. 10. Bra* 

very of its horsemen, xxvi. 27. 
Frtuiniafu mulcted a third part of their lands, x. i. 
Frutinoj or FruHnum^ xxvii. 37. 
Fucine lake^ iv. 57. 
C. FuldniWf Roman ambassador, killed by order of Tolumnius, 

iv. 17. 
C FuMus CarvMj plebeian aedile, x. 23. 
Cn. FuMtUj consul, i^ 11. Defeats the Samnites, and tri- 
umphs, 12. Propraetor, he overthrows the Etrurians, 26, 

27. 30. 
Cn. Fuiviu9j quaestor, delivered up to Hannibal by the Ligu- 

rians, xxi. 59. 
Cn. Fulviu9y lieutenant-general, :pEvi. 14. 33. xxvii. 8. 
Cn. FulviuB Centumaiusy curule aedile, made praetor, xxiv. 43. 
. Consul, xxv. 41. xxvi. i. , Is defeated by Hannibal at Her- 

donea, and slain, xxvii. 1. 
Cn. Futviua FlacctUy praetor, xxv. 2. Is intoxicated with sue- 
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cess, 20. Defeated by Hannibal at Herdonea, 21. Called 
to accoutit for misconduct, xxvi. 2. He goes mto exile, 3. 

L. Futviua^ consul, viii. 36. Master of horse, ix. 21. 

M, Fulvius^ military tribune, killed in battle, xxvii. 12. 

M. Futviu9 Centumalua^ praetor, xxxt. 10. 20. 

M. Ftttviu* Flaccua, commissioner of lands, zxxi. 4. Lieuten- 
ant-general, xliii. 11. 

J\f. Fuiviua //obiliorj praetor, xxxiv. 54. Defeats the Celtibe- 
rians, and their allies, taking their king prisoner, xxxv. 7. 
His ovation, xxxvi. 21. A second, 38. Is chosen consul, 
xxxvii. 48. Wages war with success against the ^tolians, 
xxxviii. 4 to 12. A triumph is decreed to him after some 
dispute, xxxix. 5. He triumphs, xl. 45. 

M, Fuiviua Patinufj consul, x. 9. 

Q. Fulviu9j curule aedile^ xxx. 39. 

Q. Fuiviua Flaccutj pontiff, xxiii. 2 1 . Praetor, xxiv. 30. Mas- 
ter of horse, and consul, xxv. 2. ^'akes Hanno's camp, 13, 

14. Lays siege to Capua, xxvi. 4. Follows Hannibal on his 
route to Rome, 8, 9, 10. Beheads the Campanian senators, 

15. Is accused by the Campanians, 27. 33. Created dicta- 
tor, xxvii. 5. Consul a fourth time, 6. His reputation loses 
its lustre, 20. He is continued in command at Capua, 22. 

Q. Fuiviua Gillo^ lieutenant-general under Scipio, xxx. 21. 
Praetor, xxxi. 4. 

Q. Futviua Flaecuay praetor, xxxviii. 42. xxxix. 56. Is made a 
pontiff, xl. 42. Triumphs over the Celtiberians, and is cho- 
sen consul, 4S< Triumphs over the Ligurians, 59. Is made 
censor, xli. 27. Strips the temple of Juno Lacinia, xlii. 3. 
Hangs himself, 28. 

FundsBj its inhabitants made Roman citizens without right of 
suffrage, viii. 14. 

Funeral orationa, ii. 47. 6 1 . Allowed to matrons, v. 50. Often 
misrepresent facts, viii. 40. 

FuriuM and Fusiua, the same, iii. 4. 

Furiusj lieutenant-general, brother of the consul Sp. Furius, 
killed by the £quans, iii. 5. 

'^grififia Furiua^ iii. 66. 70. Consular tribune, v. 32. 

C. Furiua Pacilua^ consul, iv. 12. Censor, 22. Disfranchises 
Mamercus ^milius, 24. Is made consular tribune, 3 1 . Con- 
sul again, 52. 

C. Furiua Muleoj quaestor, xxxviii. 55. 

L. Furiua^ consul, opposes the agrarian law, ii. 54. 

L, FuriuM^ consular tribune with Camillus, vi. 22. Dispute 
between them, 23, 24, 25. 

L, Furiua^ plebeian tribune, ix. 42. 

L. Furiua Camillua, dictator, restores the consul^ip to the pa« 
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tricians, and is elected consul, vii. 24. Drfeats tbe Qaulsy 
36. Is made dictator, 28. 

Z. Furiua CamilluM^ consul, takes Pedum, and triumphs, viii. 13. 
Consul a second time, 29. 

X. Furius Medullinus, a person or persons of this name held 
the following offices, but the accounts are obscure x Consular 
tribune, iv. 25. 35. Again, 44. Consul, 51. Again, 54. 
Consular tribune, 57. Again, 6U A third time, ¥.14. A 
fourth, 16. A fifth, 24. A sixth, 26. A seventh, 32. 

L. Furiu9 Purfiureo, military tribune, xxvii. 2. Attends a ge- 
neral assembly of the ^tolians, xxxi« 29. Is made consul, 
xxxiii. 24. 

M. Furiua Cumillusy consular tribune, v. 1. Again, 10. A 
third time, he ravages Campania, 14. Interrex, 17. Die* 
tator, 19. Defeats the Faliscians, and takes Veil, 25. Op- 
poses the design of removing to Veli, and is made consu- 
lar tribune a fourth time, 26. Sends back to the Falerians 
their children, and the traitor who brought them to his camp, 
27. Interrex, he is accused by Apuleius ; gbes into exile, 
and is fined, 32. Is recalled, and made dictator, 46. Utterly 
vanquishes the Gauls, and triumphs, 49. .Dictator a third 
time, he takes the Volscian camp, vi. 1. Consular tribune a 
fifth time, 6. Hb services, 7—10. Consular tribune a 
sixth time, 18. A seventh, 22. His moderation towards his 
colleague, and success in war, 23. 25. . Dictator a fourth time, 
38. A fifth, he triumphs over the Gauls, 42. His death, and 
character, vii. 1 . ' 

M. Furius defends M. Aurelius against charges made by Philip, 
XXX. 42. 

ilf. Furiua Crawifieay commissioner of lands, xxxiv. 53. Praetor, 
xxxviii. 42. Again, xli. 28. 

P. Furiusy consul, ii. 56. 

P. Furiua Philua^ praetor, xxii. 35. 55. Returns wounded from 
Africa, xxiii. 11. Is made censor, xxiv. 11.; and acts with 
severity, 1 8. Is accused by Metellus, plebeian tribune, and 
dies, 43. 

Q. Furiua^ chief pontiff*, iii. 54; 

Sex. Furiua^ consul, ii. 39. 

Sft. Furiuay consul, ii. 43. 

S/i, Furiuay consul, worsted by the i&quans, and surrounded in 
his camp, iii. 4. Is relieved by J. Quintius, 5. 

Sfi, Furiuay consular tribune, vi. 31. 

Sfi, Furiua Camilluay son of Marcus, first praetor, vii. I . 

Sfi. Fuaiuay pater patratus, i. 24. 
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Gabii taken by the treachery of Sex. Tarquinius, L 53, 54. 
xxiv. 10. xxvi. 9. 

Gadian4f iii. 8. vi. 2 1 . 

Gabian ready iii. 6. 

Gabine cincture^ v. 46. viii. 9. x. 7. . 

Gabiniua made governor of Scodra, xly. 26. 

Gadcsj xxi. 2i. xxiv. 49. xxvi. 43. xxviii. 1. 

Gsetulian troops, xxiii. 18. 

Gala^ King of Numidia, xxiv. 48, 49. xxix. 29. xl. IT. 

Gamesy Roman, or great, exhibited by Romulus, i. 9. Esta- 
blished by Tarquinius Priscus, to be performed annually^ 35. 

— — Capitoline, v. 50. 

■ Apollinarian, instituted, xxv. 1 2. « Established, xxvii. 23. 
— Circensian, xxx. 27. 

■ Megalesian, xxix. 14. * 
■" Plebeian, xxiii. 30. 

Funeral, remarkable, exhibited by the sons of i£milius 



Lepidus, xxiii. 30. 
-^— Olympic, xxvii. 35. 
— — Nemaean, xxvii. 30, 31. 
> Isthmian, xxxiii. 32. 



Gatc9 of a Roman camp, praetorian in front, xl. 27. Decuman, 
or qusestorian, in the rear, iii. 5. x. 32. Right and left prin- 
cipal, xl. 27. 
GatcB of the city of Rome :— 

Capuan,or Capena, i. 26. iii. 22. 
Carmental, ii. 49. or Wicked. 
Colline, i. 51. ii. 11. 
Esquiline, ii. 1 1. iii. 36. 
Flumentan, vi. 20. 
Nsvian, ii. 11. 
Numentan, vi. 20. 
Trigemina, iv. 16. 
Garamantians, xxix. 33. 

Gallic tumult, vii. 9. 1 1. Bay, xxvi. 19. xxx. 19. 
Gallogrccianay xxxvii. 8. Their origin, xxxviii. 16. They are 
subdued by Cn. Manlius Vulso, 23. Who triumphs over 
them, xxxix. 6. « 

Ganymede»j governor of Jlnus, for Ptolemy, betrays it to Philip, 

xxxi. 16. 
Garitenca murdered by Philip, xxxii. 21. 
Gavilliusy Cn, and Z., cause a great alarm at Rome, xli. 5. 
Gaul, province, called Ariminum, xxviii. 38. 
Gauh, enticrd by the delicious fruits and wines, had come int<» 



Italy 300 fears before the taking of Rome, y . 1 7. Thar sere- 
ral migraticms, 33, 34, 35. The Senones besiege Clusium^ 
35. Quarrel with the Romans, 36. March to Rome, and 
gain a victory at the Allia, 37, 38. Bum Rome, 41. Are 
utteriy defeated by Camillas, 49. Are again routed by Ca- 
milhis, vi. 43. Advance within three miles of Rome, vii. 9. 

. On their champion being slain by Manlius^ retire in dismay, 
9. 1 1. Various eneagements with them, 13 to 15. 33, 34. viii. 
30. The combat of Valerius Corrus, vii. 36. The Gauls, for 
a large sum of money, make peace with the Etniriajis, x. 10. 
They, in conjunction with the Etrurians, Samnites, and Um- 
brians, are defeated by the Romans, 27. 39. The Senones 
cut off a Roman legion, 36. Character of the Gauls, v. 37 to 
46, and X. 38. Transalpine Gauls join Hannibal, xxi. 30 to 
28. Make an irruption into Italy, xxxix. 32. 45. Submit to 
the Roman consul, ind retire, 54. 

GauruMj fnount, viL 33. 

Ge«fr save the Capitol, v. 47. 

Geganian family^ Alban, admitted among Roman patricians, 
i. SO. 

L, GeganiiUy consular tribune, vi. 31. 

M. Gcganiusj consular tribune, vi. 43. 

M, GeganhiM MacerhiUM, consul, quashes the combinations of 
the plebeian tribunes against the patricians, iii. 65. Is made 
consul a second time, iv. 8. fie overthrows the Volscians, 
sends them under the yoke, and triumphs, 10. Is a third time 
consul, 17. Censor, 33. See ix. 33, 34. 

T. Gtganhfy consul, ii. 34. 

Gr/o, son of Hiero, favouring the Carthaginians, is carried off 
by a sudden death, xxiii. 30. His character, xxiv. 5. 

GcminiuM Metiutj Etrurian, his single combat with T. Manlius, 
viii. 7. 

Genius^ a deity, xxi. 63. 

Gfniiu9^ K'ing of Illyria, xl. 42. Ambassadors sent to him from 
Rome, xlii. 26. He imprisons the ambassadors, and takes 
part with Perseus, xliv. 37. Murders his brother, and his 
two friends, 39. Surrenders himself to the Roman praetor, 
Anicius, 31. Is led in triumph, with his queen, children, tmd 
brother, xlv. 43. 

Gtnuaj xxi. 33. Taken by Mago, and demolished, xxviii. 46. 
Rebuilt by the Romans, xxx. 1. 

Genuciu9f plebeian tribune, killed in his own house, ii. 54. 

Cn. GenuciuMj plebeian consular tribune, v. Id. A second time, 
when he falls in battle, 18. 

Cn, GenuchUy consul, vii. 3. 

Cr. Genuciui, one of the first plebeian augurs, x. 9. 
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Zr. Genuciusj plebeian consul, vii. 1. A second timei 4. Is 

slain in battle with the Hemicians, 6. 
Z*. Genuciusj plebeian tribune, proposes a law against usury, 

vii. 42. 
L, GenuciuBj consul, x. I . 
X. Genuciua^ ambassador to Syphax, xxvii. 4. 
M, G^itttcfiM, consul, iv. 1. 
7\ Genuciiu^ plebeian tribune, proposes an Agrarian law, and 

accuses T. Menenius, ii. 52. Makes a heayj charge on the 

consuls of the preceding year, and is put to death, 54. 
T. GenuciuB^ decemvir, iii. 33. 
Geronivm, xxii. 18. 24- 39. 

Gi»go^ Carthaginian ambassador to Philip, xxiii. 34 
GUgo^ arguing against peace, is treated roughly by Hannibal, 

XXX. 37. 
Gladiaiort exhibited, xxiii. 30. xxviii. 21. 
*— — — — called Samnites by the Campanians, ix. 40. 
Godsy celestial and infernal, x. 28. 

— Indigetes, and Novensiles, viii. 9. 

— Manes, viii. 6. 9. x. 28. % 

— Penates, or household, i. 1 . 

— Tutelar, of Rome, iii. 7. 

The custom of calling them out from the town of an enemy, and 
the ceremonies used in removing their images, v. 21, 22. 

Gold J vicesimary, xxvii. 10. 

— — 1000 pounds weight stipulated as the ransom of the Ro- 
man people, V. 48. Retaken, and placed under the throne of 
Jupiter, 50. 

Goods of Porsenna for sale, whence the phrase arose, ii. 14. 

Gown, bordered with purple, praetexta, borrowed from the 
Etrurians, i. 8. 

Gomfihi, xxxi. 41. Taken by the Romans, xxxvi. 13. 

Gonniy xxxvi.^ 10. xliL 54. 67. 

Gradfvusj Marsy ii. 45. His priests Salii instituted by Numa, 
i. 20. 

GravUcXy Roman colony, xl. 29. 

Grecian arts first admired by the Romans, xxv. 40. 

Grecian fleet infests the coast of Italy, vii. 25, 26. Another, 
under Cleonymus, a Spartan, is compelled to retire by the 
Patavians, x. 2. 

Grecian man and woman buried alive in the Forum, xxii. 57. 

Grecian states declared free by T. Quintius, at the Isthmian 
games, xxxiii. 32. * 

Greece^ the farther, vii. 26. 

— the greater, revolts to Hannibal, xxii. 61. xxxi. 7. 
Greek fables, xxviii. 43. Trench, 46. 

Gulfik in the Forum closes, on Curtius leaping into it, vii. 6. 
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Guluaaoy son of Masinissa, pleads before the senate in favour of 

his father, xlii. 24. 
Gythium taken by T. Quintias, xxxiv. 29. By Nabis, xxxv. 27. 

H 

Hadrumetum^ city in Africa, xxx. 29. 35. 

Haliacmonj river, xlii. 53. 

Haliartusy city, favous Perseus, xlii. 46. Is taken by the prae- 
tor Lucretius, 63. 

Haiicamassian* obliged to the Rhodians for their liberty^ xxxiii. 
20. Zealous to serve the Romans, xxxvii. 16. 

Halyiy river, its banks inhabited by Gauls, xxxviii. 16. • 

Hamse^ near Cumae, the camp of the Campanians, is surprised 
there by Gracchus, xxiii. 35. 

HamUcary forming plans for a war against the Romans, dies^ 
xxi. 1, 2. 5. This happened at a place in Spain called High- 
fort, xxiv. 41. 

Hamilcar^ acting in concert with the Insubrian Gauls, is killed 
in battle at Cremona, xxxi. 21. 

Hamilcar^ son of Bomilcar, defeated by the Scipios, xxiii. 49. 

Hamilcar^ son of Gisgo, given up to the Romans with the isle 
of Melita, x:^i. 51. 

Hamilcar, Carthaginian general, made prisoner by Cn. Corne- 
lius, xxxii. 30. Is led in triumph, xxxiii. 23. 

Ham/iaicoroj Sardinian chief, meditates a revolt, xxiii. 32. Kills 
himself, 41. 

Hannibal^ about nine years old, swears perpetual enmity to the 
Romans, xxi. i. Is appointed general m the place of Has- 
drubal, 3. His character, 4. He besieges and takes Sagun- 
tum,' 6. 14. Passes the Iberus and Pyrenxan mountains, 23. 
Crosses the Rhone, 31. The Alps, 32. The number of his 
forces, 42. He defeats the Romans at the Ticinus, 46. 
Again at the Trcbia, 54. Again at Placentia, 59. Again 
at the lake Trasimenus, xxii. 4. Escapes out of a defile by 
the stratagem of tying faggots to the horns of oxen, 16. 
Worsts Minucius,.who is saved by Fabius, 29. Pretends 
hight, but his scheme is detected, 42. Distressed and per- 
plexed, he removes to Cannas, 43. There overthrows the 
Romans with great slaughter, 49. Goes to Capua, xxiii. 7. 
Is defeated at Nola by Marcellus, 16. His men enervated by 
the luxury of Capua, 18. Are long resisted by a small body 
of Praenestines, at Casilinum, which at last surrenders, 19. 
He gains possession of Tarentum by treachery, xxv. 8, 9, 10. 
Defeats Cn. Fulvius, prastor, at Herdonia, 21. Resolves to 
lay siege to Rome, xxvi. 7. Encamps within three miles of 
that city, 10. Failing in his attempt, he i*etires, 1 1. Van- 
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quishes Cn. Fulvius, proconsul, at Herdonia^ xxvii. 1. He 
surrounds Marcellus, who is slain, 27. After the death of 
Hasdrubal he retires into Bnittium, 51. Worsted by Scipio, 
he retires from Locri, xxix. 7. Is recalled from Italy, xxx. 
19. Holds a conference with Scipio, 29. I6 conquered at 
Zama, and flies to Adrumetum, 35. Is kindly received by 
Antiochus, at Ephesus, xxxiii. 49. Advises Antiochus to 
attack the Romans in Italy, xxxiv. 60. Converses with Sci- 
pio, XXXV. 14. Loses the favour of Antiochus, 43. Is re- 
stored to his good opinion, xxxvi. 6. 15. 41. Is defeated at 
sea by the Rhodians, xxxvii. 24. Is compelled by the Ro« 
mans to leave the court of Antiochus, 45. Having found 
refuge with Prusias, but being still persecuted by the Roman«^ 
he swallows poison, xxxix. 51. 

Hanno^ head of the faction which opposed the Barcine, insists 
that Hannibal ought not to be sent into Spain, xxi. 3. ; but 
to be given up to the Romans, 9. After the battle of Cannae, 
he recommends making proposals of peace to the Romans^ 
xxiii. 13. 

Hanno^ son of Bomilcar, distinguishes himself in the passage of 
the Rhone, xxi. 27, 28. 

Hannoy defeated and taken in Spain by Cn. Scipio, xxi. 60. 

HannOj driven out of Lucania by Sempronius Longus, xxiii. 17. 
Persuades the Grecian cities in Bruttium to join him,xxiv. 1. 
Fights a desperate battle with Gracchus, 14, 15. Flies to 
Bruttium, XXV. 14. Commands the garrison of Metapontum, 
xxvii. 42. 

Hanno succeeds Hasdrubal Barcas as commander in Spain, 
xxviii. 1. Is made prisoner by the Romans, 2. ; and sent to 
Rome, 4. 

Ilannoj an officer under Mago, is routed by L. Marcius, xxviii. 
30. . 

Hanno f general of cavalry, falls in battle, xxix. 29. 35. 

HannOj son of Hamilcar, defeated and slain by Masinissa, xxix. 
34. 

Harmoniaj daughter of Gelon, put to death, xxiv. 24, 25. 

Harfiaiusj ambassador from Perseus, gives offence to the senate, 
xlii. 14. 

Hasdrubal^ son-in-law and successor of Hamilcar, killed by a 
savage, xxi. 2. 

Hasdrubal^ brother of Hannibal, is left commander in Spain, ' 
xxi. 22. Is defeated by the Scipios, xxiii. 29. Cuts off the 
two Roman generals, with the greatest part of their men, 
XXV. 32. BafHes Nero, xxvi. 17. Is defeated by Scipio, 
xxvii. 18, 19 Passes into Gaul, and over the Alps, 36. 39. 
Lays siege to Placentia, 43. Is vanquished at the Metaurus, 
and slain, 48, 49. His head is thrown into Hannibal's camp, 
51. 
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HoMdrubal CalvuM is sent into Sicily, xxiii. 32. 34. Defeated 
and taken, 40, <41. 

Hasdrubai^ sonofGisgo, commands in Spain, xxiv. 41. Is 
overthrown by Scipio, xxviii. 15, 16. Flies into Africa, 17. 
He and Scipio dine together in the house of Syphaz, 18. He 
gives his daughter in marriage to Syphax,xxix.33. He and 
Syphax are ddeated by Scipio, xxx. 5, 6. 

Hasdrubai Hxdiu advises the Carthaginians to conclude a peace, 
xxx. 42. keproves Hannibal's laughter, 44. 

Healthy her temple, ix, 43. x. 1 . 

Higca9y commander of Neapolitan cavalry, xxxiii. 1. 

Helles/iontj xxxi. 15. xxxvii. 9. 

ffelorus, xxiv. 35. 

Cn, Helviusj military tribune, killed, xxx. 18. 

Cn, HeMu3y praetor, xxxii. 7, 8. Commands in Spain, xxxiii. 
21. Is honoured with an ovation, xxxiv. 10. 

Hefihaeatia^ xxxiii. 35. 

Heraelea^ in Greece, xxviii. 5. 7. xxxvi. 22. 24. xJiv. 8, 9. 

Heracleuy in Italy, i. 18. viii. 24. 

Heraclea Mmor^ in Sicily, xxiv. 35. xxv. 40. 

Heraclca SinticSy in Macedonia, xlv. 29. 

Heraclid€9j one of Philip's generals, xxxi. 16. Is thrown into 
prison, xxxii. 5. 

HeraclidcBy Byzantian, xxxvii. 34. 

Heraclitua SeoHnutj Philip's ambassador to Hannibal, xxiii. 39. 

Herma^ xxviii. 7, 8. The direction of the Heraean, or Junonian 
games, is conferred on Philip, xxvii. 30. 

Herbe99ua taken by Marcellus, xxiv. SO. 35. 

Here inian forest J v. 34. 

Herculaneum taken by Carvilius, x. 45. 

HercuUtj in Latium, i. 7. A lectistemium, or banquet, in hon- 
our of him^ V. 13. His ministers Potitii, i. 7. ix. 29. His 
pillars, xxi. 43. 

Herdoneay xxv. 21. Is taken by Hannibal, and the inhabitants 
are expelled, xxvii. 1 . 

Aft. Herdoniu8y a Sabine, seizes the Capitol, iii. 15. Is killed, 
18. 

Tumua Herdoniua inveighs against Tarquinius, i. 5. Who 
procures his death, 51. 

Herenniu* Baasua and Heriu9 Pettius J^olana confer with Han- 
no, xxiii. 43. 

Nerennius Pontiua^ Samnite, ix. 1 . His opposite opinions re- 
specting the Romans at Caudium, 3. 

Hermandica stormed by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 

Lara Herminius^ consul, iii. 65. 

T. Herminiua assists Horatius CocleS in defending the bridge, 
ii. 10. Is slain at Regillus, 20. 

Hermioney town, xxxi, 44. 
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Hemieiafu prepare for war, ii. 32. Are conquered, 40. Their 
lands are wasted by iEquans and Volscians, iii. 6. They re- 
volt from the Romans, vi. 3. Who are defeated by them, 
yii. 6. They are subdued by C. Plautius, 15. They make 
war again, ix. 43. Surrender, 43. 

Herodicusy Thesaalian, killed by Philip, and his family persecut- 
ed^ xk 4. 

Hexafiylortj at Athens, zxv. 34. 32. 39. 

Hieroy King of Syracuse, promises com and clothing to the 
Roman legions, xxi. 50. After the defeat at Trasimenus, he 
sends ample supplies to the Romans, and a golden image of 
Victory, xxii. 37. Dies,xxiv. 4. 

Hieronymusj Hiero's grandson and successor, his character, and 
a conspiracy foitned against him, xxiv. 4. 5. He sneers at 
the Roman ambassador, 6. Is slain by the conspirators, 7» 

Himera^ river, xxiv. 6. xxv. 49. 

Jfimiico leads an army into Sicily, xxiv. 35. 36. Retires to 
Agrigentum, 39. Brings supplies to Syracuse, and dies of 
the plague, xxv. 26. 

ffipfio Hoyai^ in Africa, xxix. 4. 32. 

Hifi/iOj in Spain, xxxix. 30. 

Jiifi/iocrates^ in conjuncdon with the Carthaginians, carries on 
war against Marcellus, xxiv. 35. Is defeated, 36. Brings 
supplies to Syracuse, and dies, xxv. 26. 

Hir/iiniansy xxii. 13. Joins ^the Carthaginians, 61. xxiii. 1. 
Their towns are taken by the Romans, 17. They submit^ 
xxvii. 15. 

Honour and Virtue^ their temples, xxvii. 35. 

Hofie, her temple, ii. 51. 

Horatiij brothers, fight the Curiatii, i. 24, 25. 

Horatiua Code* maintain the Sublician bridge, leaps into the 
river, and escapes, ii. 10. 

C Horatiusj consul, fights the Etrurians, ii. 51. 

C. Jforatius Putvillua^ consul, routes the ^quans, iii. 30. Dies 
augur, 32. 

L, Horatiu* Barbatua warmly opposes the decemvirs, iii. 39. 
Drives Ap. Claudius out of the Forum, 49. Is made consul, 
55. Defeats the Sabines, and triumphs without leave of the 
senate, 61. 63. See iv. 6. 

M, Horatiua Putvillua^ consul, ii. 8. vii. 3. 

M. Horatiuay consular tribune, vi. 31. 

P, Horatiua labours to save his son from the punishment incur- 
red by killing his sister, i. 26. 

Horaea^ public, given to the knights, i. 43. v. 7. Taken from 
some by the censors, xxiv. 18. xxvii. 1 1. 

Hoatagea of the Tarentines, attempting an escape, are seized, 
and put to death, xxv. 7. 
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Hoatagea of the Spaxush states are restored to their friends hj 
Scipio, xxvi. 49. y 

Hoatagea required from the Carthaginians, xxx. 31. 

HoatUian senate^house, i. 30. 

Hoatiliua CatOj two of this namCii A. and C. xx\ii. 35. 

C Hoatiliua Tubulua^ praetor, xxvii. 6. Defeats Hannibal, 40. 
Is continued in command, xxviii. 10. 

A, Hoatiliua Mancinua^ prxtor, xl. 35. 

L, Hoatiliua Mancinuaj sent by Minucius with four hundred 
horsemen to procure intelligence, is cut off by the Carthagi- 
nians, xjUi. 1 5. 

Tullua Hoatiliua^ l^ii^gi i- 22 to 31. 

Hoatua Hoatiliua distinguishes himself in battle agsdnst the Sa* 
bines, and falls, L 12. 

HiiblayX\\i.2\, 

Hy/iata, xxxvi. 17. xxxvii. 7. xli. 25. 

Hyrcanian filaina^ xxxviL 38. 

I and J 

Jamfihorma^ 'capital city of Macdica, surrendered to the Ro- 
mans, xxvi. 25. 

Janiculum added to the city, i. 33. Is seized by the Etrurians^ 
ii. 10. 51. 

Januaj his temple shut twice after the i^ign of Numa, i. 19* 

Jaaaua demanded by the Rhodians, xxxii. 33. The Romans 
raise the siege of it, at the request of the Rhodians, xxxvii. 17. 

Iberoj city, xxiii. 28. So called from 

Ideruay river, the boundary betwe.en the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians in Spain, xxi. 2. 5. xxvi. 17. 

Z. Iciliuaj betrothed to Virginia, iii. 44 to 5 1 . Is made plebeian 
tribune on the Aventine, 54. 

Z. IcUiua, plebeian tribune, iv. 52. 

^. Iciliuaj plebeian tribune, ii. 58 

Iciliua^ three of that name plebeian tribunes in one year, iv. 54. 

Jdeean Mother brought to Rome from Pessinus in Asia, xxix. 
10. 14. 

Ilergetiana subdued by Hannibal, xxi. 23. Their country wasted 
by Cn. Scipio, 62. They renew the war, xxii. 31. They 
implore aid from the Romans, xxxiv. 11. 

Ilianay xxix. 12. xxxviii. 39. 

Iliunij XXXV. 43. xxxvu. 9. 

Illiberiaj xxi. 24. 

Jlliturgia is besieged by the Carthaginians, and relieved by the 
Romans, xxiii. 49. Is again besieged and relieved, xxi v. 41. 
xxvi. 17. Revolts to the Carthaginians, xxviii. 19. Is taken 
by Scipio, and burnt, 20. 25. 
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Illyriansy their designs in favour of Philip are discovered to 
the Romans, xlii. 26. They join Perseus, xliv. 30, 31,32. 
Are declared free, xlv. 18. 

IlvaCian LigurianSy xxxi. 10. xxxii. 29. 

Jlvay island, xxx. 39. 

India^ ix. 17. xx'xv. 32. xlv. 9. 

IndiatUy bad soldiers, ix. 19. 

IndibiiiSy Prince of the Ilergetikns, xxii. 21. xxv. 34.' His fa- 
mily kindly treated by Scipio, xxvi. 49. He joins Scipio, 
xxvii. 17. Changes sides again, xxviii. 24. Submits to Sci- 
pio, and is pardoned, 34. Revolts, and is killed in battle, 
xxix. 2, 3. 

Indiges JufiUer^ .£neas so called, i. 2. 

Indigetes^ deities, viii. 9. 

Indusj river, xxxviii. 14. 

Ingaunian LigurianSj xxviii. 46. xxx. 19. A treaty between 
them and the Romans, xxxi. 2. 

Insubrian Gau/sj a canton of the ^duans, found Mediolanum, 
V. 34.' Plunder and bum Placentia, xxxi. 10. Are defeated 
by the Romans, xxxii. 30. 

InCeramna, Roman colony, ix. 28. In vain attempted by the 
Samnites, x. 36. Refuses supplies, xxvii. 9. Is compelled 
to contribute more than usual, xxix. 15. 

Interest of moneys vii. 16. 21. Reduced, 27. 

Intermarriage of patricians and plebeians, iv. 1 . 3, 4. 

Inuusj Pan so called, i. 5. 

Interregnums^ i. 17. 22. iii. 8. iv. 7. 43. 51. v. 17. 31. vi. 1.5. 
vii. 17. 21. 28. viii. 3. 17. ix. 7. x. 11, xi. 10. 23. 33. 

lonia^ xxxiii. 38. xxxiv. 58. xxxviii. 13. 

Ionian Sea^ xiii. 35. xxiii. 33. xlii. 48. 

/«a/ca, Gaetulian general, xxiii. 18. 

Issa^ island, xliii. 9. 

Issseans join the Roman fleet, xxxi. 45. Complain of the Mace- 
donians, xlii. 26. 

Istriansy a savage nation, x. 2. xxi. 16. The Romans at war 
with them, xli. 1.11. 

Ister^ river, xxxix. 35. xl. 21. 57. 

Isthmus of Corinth, xlv. 28. 

Jubellius Taurea^ Campanian, his encounter with CI. Asellus, 
xxiii. 8. 47. His death, xxvi. 15. 

Jugarian-streety in Rome, xxiv. 47. xxvii. o7, xxxv. 21. 

Julian family y originally Alban, i. 30. 

C. Julius Julusy consul, ii. 43. Decemvir, iii. ZZ. Is deputed 
by the senate to the seceders on the Aventine, 50. 

C. Juliusy consul, iii. 65. Again, iv. 21. A third time, 23. 

C. Julius Julusy consular tribune, iv. 56. Again, 6 1 . Dies cen- 
sor, v. 31. 
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C. Julius J dictator, vii. 21. 

C. Julius MentOj consul, disputes with his colleague and the 
senate, iv. 26. 

L, Juliuty consular tribune, iv. 16. Master of horse, 26. Con- 
sul, 30. 

L, Julius^ consular tribune, vi. 30. 

L, Juliu9 JuluM^ consular tribune, v. 1. 

L. Julius Julusj consular tribune, v. 10. Again, 16. 

Sex. Julius, consular tribune, iv. 35. 

Sex. Julius Caesar f praetor, zxviL 21. Deputed to the consul, 
39. 

C. Junius Bubulcusj consul, ix. 20. A second time, 28. Dic- 
tator, 29. A third time consul, 30. Master of horse, 38. 
Censor, 43. Dictator, x. 1. He triumphs over the JE.quans. 

D. Junius Brutus, master of horse, viii. 1 2. Consul, 29. 

D, Junius Brutus Scaeva, lieutenant-general, x. 43. Consul, 47. 
D. Junius, commander at the mouth of the Voltumus, xxv. 22. 
X. Junius Brutus is sent to Delphi with the sons of Tarquinius, 

i. 56. Accompanies Collatinus to Lucretia, 58. Takes the 

lead in expelling the TarqUins, 59. Is created consul, 60. 

Puts his own sons to death for a conspiracy, ii. 2. Falls in 

fight, together with Aruns, his antagonist, 6. 
Z. Junius, commissioner to Macedonia, xlv. 17. 
M. Junius Pennus, plebeian aedile, xxix. 1 1. Prsetor, xxx. 40. 
M, Junius Pera, dictator, after the battle of Cannae, xxii. 57. 

xxiii. 14. 
M, Junius, deputed to the senate by the prisoners in the hands 

of Hannibal, xxii. 59. 
3f. Junius Silanus, praetor, ' xxv. 2. Lieutenant-general to P. 

Scipio, xxvi. 19. He gains a victory over Mago and Hanno, 

xxviii. 2. 
M, Junius Brutus, praetor, xxxv. 24. Commissioner to settle 

the affairs of Asia, xxxvii. 55. Consul, xl. 59. 
P. Junius Brutus, plebeian tribune, supports the Oppian law, 

xxxlv. 1. Plebeian aedile ; he punishes usurers, xxxv. 41. 
P, Junius, praetor, xxxvi. 45. Leads an army against the Etru- 
rians, xxxvii. 2. 
Q, Junius, plebeian tribune, proposes to revenge the death of 

Maelius, iv..l6. 
Juno, i. 32. 

— Moneta, vii. 28. 

— Soafiita, viii. 14. xxxiv. 25. 

Lacinia, xxii. 1. xxiii. 33. xxiv. 3. xxviii. 46. xxx. 20. 

Regina, v. 21. Brought from Veii to Rome, 22. An of- 
fering made to her by Camillus, vi. 4. A temple dedicated 
to her by M. J^milius, xl. 52. 
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JufiUer a^UoOntUj i. 55. vi. 17. 

^ DodonXMj vUi. 34. 

■ ^ EliciUMj i. 20. 

— — Feretriu9j i. 10. 
— — Itnfierator^ tI. 29. 

■ ' OptimuM MaxtmuSf iv. 2. 

— — Stator^ L 12. 41. X. 36. 
— — Fictovj X. 29. 

■ ■ Latiaruj xxi. 6S. xxii. U 
"' Olymfiiusj xxi v. 21. 

■ TrofihoniU9j xlv. 27. 
■ ■ ' Vkilinua^ xxiv. 44. 

JuvetUoMy goddess, v. 54. xxi. 62. xxxvii. 36. 
X. JuvetHiu9 ThalfULy lieutenant-general, xxxix. 31. 
4f. Juventiui TVialnay plebeian tribune, accuses Lucretius^ xlUi. 
8. Prastor, xly. 16« 



JRng9 banished from Rome, i. 59. 

^ing of the MacrfficeBy ii. 2. vi. 41. ix. 34^ 

JKnight9y three centuries instituted by Romulus, i. 13. The nifmr 
ber doubled by Serv. Tullius, 43. There are three hundred 
in each legion, ^ii. 8. They are furnished with horses by 
the public, i. 43. 45. They wear gold rings, xxiii. 12. Are 
reviewed annually, ix. 46. They serve on their own horses, 
and pay is assigned to them, v. 7. The censors punish seve» 
ral for misconduct, by depriving them of their horses, xxiv. 
18. xxvii. 11. xxix. 37. Six hundred are given as bostagcni 
to the Samnites, ix. 5. Are recovered, 15. 



LabeatianM subject to Gentius, xliii. 19. xliv. 31. 

Cft. Labeoy military tribune, xxxiii. 22. 

Labiciy or Lavicij taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. Its lands wast- 
ed by Gracchus, iii. 25. It is taken by the Romans, who setf 
tie a colony there, iv. 47. 49. Lavican road, 41. 

C. Laceriusy plebeian tribune, v. 10. 

Lacedaemon robbed by Nabis and his wife, xxxii. 40. Besieged 
by Quintius, xxxiv. 40. Visited by P. ^milius, xlv. 28. Se^ 
Sfiarta. 

jMcedwmoniatUj or Zoconiant, under Cleonymus, infest the coast 
of Italy, X. 2. Quarrel with the Achaeans, xxxi. 25. War is 
declared against them by the Romans, xxxiv. 22. They are 
subdued by T. Quintius, xxvi. 40. Are given in charge to 
the Achaeans, xxxv. 1 3. Their towns on the coast are attack- 
yoL VI/— [G] 
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ed bj N'abis, 33. They are ddivtrpd from tlie tjnamf df 

Nabis, who is assassinated bj iKtoGans^ and tbey joia tbe 

Achaean leagae, 36. 
Laeetanioj xxi. 33. 
LacetaniauM are reduced by Scipio, zxL 60, 61. Thejr attack 

the allies of the Romans, zxviU. 34. M. SUnras ia test wgumak 

them, 36. See xxdii. 34. 
Lacimum^ xxzvi. 43. 

Lacumacesy Numidian, called king by McsetvkiSy Kxix. S9f 30. 
C LobUum is appointed commander of the Seet by Scipio, zsm. 

42. Sent to Rome with dispatches, xxw. 7. Smi lo Africat 

xxix. 1. 4. 6. Goes with Scipio into Africa, 35. He aa4 

Masinissa pursue and defeat SypbaiL, vol. 9. U, 13. 17. 
C. LaeliuM^ prxtor, sauuiL 35. Consul, Kxxn. 45. 
C. i><orfiM, cuTule aediley xxiii. 30. ^v. 33. Praelor^ nxn. 23. 

xxTii. 8. 
Cn, Lsptoriua^ lieutenant-general, niL 31. 
X. LxtoriiUj plebeian aedUe, zxx. 39. 
M. Laeioriusj chief centurion, is appointed to dedicate a tempk 

of Mercury, ii. 37. 
Xaibff, Alban, rises to an unusual height, t. 15, 

— Outian, i. 13. vii.%. 
— — Fucin^ iv. 57. 

— RegUlua, ii. 19. vL 3. 
-*— — VadimoB, ix. 39. 

— Ay«iiua9 »»▼• 13. 30. 
-«*-» Trasunesus, zsiL 4. 
— — Ostia, xxvii. 1 1. 

X««wi, JEtoUana defeated there by Philip, sxnk 10. zsar. 43. 
Besieged by himi sxavi, 85. hj AsUina, xsoiTiL 4. Ia ta- 
ken, 5. 

Lamfi9acu9 attacked by Antiochtts, xxxiii 38. xxxv. 43. Ia ad- 
mitted into alliance with Rome, zliii. 6. 

Lanuviumy iii. 39, vi. 3. XXtL 8. 3UUX. 14. 

Lanuviam revolt, vi. 3 1. Are made cttisens of Rome^ v&i. 14. 

Xorva, household gods, viiL 9. Permariai, xL 53. 

jLoTf, or iMTicM. See Fcrtenna and Toiumahm. 

XaHtta, a council of the Thet^iaas held there, xxnii. 6. Pbi- 
lip^s forces assembled, xxviii. 5. xxaii. 15. 35. 33. nxri. 9. 

Z.«HfM, Creittste, ^ii. 56. 

LariHUh river, xxvii. 3 1 . 

^. Lartnu assists Horatius in defence of the bridge^ iL 10. 

T. Larim^ consul and first dictator, ii. 18. A a&coad time 
consul, 31. 

JLatkimoe9 laid ande in monming, ix. 7. 

Laime^ whence so called, 'u 3. Ancient Latinos, 3. 33. 53. 

Lmtme9 are conquered by Ancus Marcius, and many removed 
to Rome, i. 33, 33. Their wars with Tarquinins Priacus,^5. 
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38. A ti^ty concluded with them, 50. S2. They euifer a 
severe overthrow at the Uke Regius, iL 19, 30. Are admit- 
ted into alliaiice, 33. They assist the Romans against the 
JEquans and Volscians, iii. 7. Revolt, vi. 3. Obtain peace, 
vii. 13. Ravage Sammum, viiL 3. Require a consul, and 
half the senate of Rome, to be chosen out of Latuim, 5. The 
Romans declare war, and entirely subdue them, e to 14. 

LaHne ftttfval^ v. 17. 19. vi. 43. xxi. 63. xxii. I. xxv« 1 1. xjoul. 
i. xxxvii. 3. xl. 45. 

LatinuM^ l^ing, forms an alliance and affinity with i£neas, i. h 

iMiiniu SffMtUj King of Alia, i. 3. 

Latonaj v. 13. xxv. 13. 

Lavinia married to iRneas, and Lavinium built, i. 1. 

iMurentlansj the treaty with them renewed annually, ten days 
after the Lafine festival, viii. 11. 

LauHoj entertainment furnished to ambassadors,* zxviii. 39. 
XXX. 17. 

Laututm^ vii. 39. ix. 33. 

LauturtiaBj xxvi. 37. xxxvii. 3. xxxix. 44, 

£ao, divine and human, i. 18. 

, civil, published by Flavius, ix. 46. 

Lam of the twelve tables, iii. 34. 57. 

Lebadim^ xlv. 37. 

l^ttUtemium, or banquet pf the gods, the first at Rome, and 
the ceremonies used, v. 13.* vii. 3. 37. viii. 34. xxii. 1. 10. fee. 
One at C«re, xxi. 63. 

Legion^ and its divisions, described, vui. 8. Linea legion of 
Uie Samnites, x. 38. 

Lemnoa^ island, xxviii. 5. 

JLeonorhu and LutaritUy Gallic chieftains, seize Bystf&tium, 
XXX viii. 16. 

Le^mitu^j commander of the chosen band of Perseus, xlik 51. 

JLeonidea^ Lacedemonian, commands the Grecian auxiliaries 
under Perseus, xlii. 51. 

Leoniinif Hieronymus is slain there, xxiv. 7. The city is occu* 

{lied by Hippocrates and Epicydes, 39. Taken by Marcel* 
us, 30. 

JLefitUf XXX. 35. The dominion of it diquuted by Masinissa and 
the Carthaginians, xxxiv. 63. 

Letusj mount, where the Ligurians are defeated, xK. 18. 

Leuca^f promontory and island, xxvL 36. xxxiii. 16. t Taken 
by the Romans, 17. Is exempted from the government of 
the Acamanians, xlv. 31. 

LeuctufiU fihalanxj xliv. 41. 

Levy of troops not made out of the whole people indiscrimi- 
nately, iv. 46. 
■■ of volunteers, ix. 10. 
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Levy of all kmds of men, x. 21. 

-— of slaves zxii. 57. xxiii. 14. 

-— made with difficulty, zxv. 4. See xxii. 37, 38. zxiv. 11. 
xxvi. 35. xzvii. 38. 

Liber and Libera^ their temple, iii. 55. 

Libertyy temple of, xxiv. 16. Court in which the Tarentine 
hosta^s were kept, xxv. 7. xxxiv. 44. 

Ubiiinay'ul. 19. xli. 31. 

Libuan GauUy xxi. 38. 

Liby/thaniciansy xxi. 23. xxv. 40. 

Libumiaruj a savage people, x. 2. ' 

Lictniu9 Macer^ who wrote a history of Rome, iv. 7. 20. 23. vii. 
9. X. 9. &c. 

C Liemiu9j plebeian tribune, ii. 33. 

C. LicMttSy consular tribune, vi. 31. First plebeian master of 
horse, 39. x. 8. 

C. Lidniu9 Caivua Stolo^ plebeian, married to the daughter of 
Fab. Ambustus, is made plebeian tribune, vi. 35. Being ple- 
beian tribune a tenth time, he effects the passing of his laws 
against the patricians, vi. 42. Is consul, ix. 2. Again, 9. 
Is condemned on one of his own laws, 16. 

C I«tomu«, ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 18. 

C. LUmius CrautMj praetor, xlii. 9. 27. Consul, 28. Procon- 
sul and commissioner to settle the affairs of Macedoua, xlv. 
17. 

X. LieiniuBy praetor, xxvii. 8. 

JL LieinitwPolHoy xxvii. 29. 

L. Licinius Lucullu9y curule aedile, xxx. 39. 

M. Liciniuiy military tribune, slain, xxvii. 12. 

M. Licmitu LucuUiUj praetor, xxxix. 6. 

M, Liciniu9 SirabOj military tribune, xli. 2. 

i*. Ltcmiu9 CalvttSf first plebeian consular tribune, v. 12. The 
same post being offered to him again, he requests it may be 
conferred on his son, 18. 

jP. Lieiniu9 Caivu9y consular tribune, v. 18. 20. 

P. Liciniua Crasauty chief pontiff^ xxv. 5, Master of horse, 
xxvii. 5. Censor, 6. Praetor, 21. Consul, xxviii. 38. He 
and his army suffer by sickness, xxix. 10. He and the consul 
Sempronius defeat Hannibal, 36. His character, xxxi. 1. 

P, Licinius Varus^ curule aedile, xxvii. 6. Praetor, 21. 

jP, LicinhLMy chief pontiff, disputes with Fabius, fiamcn of Qui- 
rinus, xxxvii. 51. His death, xxxix. 46. 

P. LiciniuB Cratausy praetor, xli. 14. Consul, xlii. 28. 

P. Licmius Tegulm^ poet, xxxi. 12. 

JJgurianBy v. 35; Ambassadors sent to them from Rome, 
xxii. 33. They prepare aid for Hasdrubal, xxvii. 39. Join 
Mago, xxviii. 46. xxix. 5. Ravage the country on the Po, 
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' xxxit. 56. Inrest Pha, xxxvj 3. Are subdued by Minudus, 
xxxyU. 2. Both consuls are sent against them, xzxviii. 43. 
They surrender, and are removed from the mountains, zl. 38. 
41. They prepare for war, xli. 1 1. Are defeated by C. Clau- 
dius, 12. They seize Mutina, xli. 14. Are defeated, 18. . 
Again,xlii. 7. They and their effects are sold, 8. 

Sfi, LigtuHnu9 receives public thanks for encouraging the levies, 
xlii. 34. 

Lilybeeumy promontory, xxv. 31. sxvii. s. Sea fight near i% 
xxi. 50. * 

JJngomane^ ▼. 35. 

Linen book9^ iv. 7. 

Ltntemum^ xxii. 16. xxiii. 35. 
• Ififiarentian fiiratei^ ▼. 28. 

Lifiarde islands^ xxi. 49. 

Liri9y river, x. 21. xxvi. 9. 34. 

Litanaj wood, where the Gauls destroy a Roman army, xxiii. 24. 

'LMuSf poet, first who wrote comedy on a regular plot, vii. 2. 

C. LiviuM, pontiff, xxvi. 23. Curule xdile, xxix. 38. Praetor, 
XXX. 26. Consul, xxxviii. 35.xUii. 11. 

L. Liviusy praetor, xlv. 44. 

M. LMus Denter^ consul, x. 1. One of the first plebeian pon- 
tiffs, 9. Dictates to Decius the form of devotihg himself, 28. 

M, Lrviu9^ ambassador to Carthage, xxi. 18. Eight years after 
a severe sentence had been passed on him, he is brought back 
to Rome, and against his will made consul a second time, 
xxvii. 34. He vanquishes Hasdrubal, 46. 49. Triumphs, 
xxviii. 9. Is made dicutor, 10. Censor, he acquires the sur- 
name Salinator, and niaintains a shameful dispute with his 
colleague, xxix. 37. 

M. Lrviu4 defends Tarentum, xxiv. 20. Is obliged to retire 
into the citadel, xxv. 10, II. xxvi. 39. A dispute about him 
in the senate,, xxvii. 25. 

M. Lrviu9 MaeatuMj xxvii. 34. 

T. UviuM wrote in the reign of Augustus, xxviii. 12. See iv. 20. 

Locri revolts to the Carthaginians, xxiL 60. xxiii. 30. Is be- 
sieged by Crispinus, xxvii. 25. Retaken by Scipio, xxix. 6, 
7. Is put under the command of Pleminius, 8. His conduct 
there, to 21. Its laws and liberty are restored by the se- 
nate, 21. 

LocriBy in Greece, xxvi. 26. xxviii. 6. xxxii. 18. 32. 

Locusf waste Campania, xxx. 1 1. 

Limgula^ ii. 33. ix. 39. 

Lotymaj port, xxxvii* 17. xlv. 10. 

Xtia, mother, viii. 1. 

Luccj xxi. 59. IlIu 13. 

JLucanians support the Samnites against Alexander of Epirus, 
viu. 17. Make an alliance with the Romans, 25. Revolt, 
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37. Ak fopofesaed, X. U. la. Seicnl of thck tovto tve 
taken by the Romana^ zx¥. I. They aubmit^ xxvU. 15* 
LucercM^ tribe^ L 13. x, 6. 

— centiury of knights^ L 13. 36. 
Lucerioj iau 3. Romaa boatagei kept tibere, 19. Xa taken by 
the Romanay 15. Loat, and recoyeied, and aettled as a colo- 
ny, 26 la attacked by the Samnitea, z. 35. 

Lueretioj wife of CoUatinus, L 57. Violated by Sex. Tarqiiiiii- 
ua, she kills herself, 58. 

C. LucreiiiULCommaikdeT of a fleet, zl. 36. la accused by the 
people of Chalcis, xliiL 7. ; and condemned, 8. 

C. LucretiuM GalluSj praetor, xlii. 38. ' 

Ho9tu9 LucretiuM Tric^Uinus^ consul, vr. 30. 

X. LueretiuM Ftavw, consul, defeats the iKquans, t. 39. Ccxttan- 
lar tribune, he defeats the Volsinians, 33. 

Z. Lucretttu lyici/iitmiUj consul, ▼anguishes the Volsclana^ and 
triumphs, iii. 8. 10. 

£. LueretiuM Tric^iiinu9^ consular tribune, at. 4. A seconi 
time, 31. A third, 32. 

X. Lucretnuj quxstor, betrayed to Hannibal, xxi. 59. 

M. LueretiuM^ plebeian tribune, xxTii. 5. ' 

P. Luereiius^ consul, iL 15. 

P. Lucretius TVkifiiimuMj consular tribnne, iv. 44. Again, 4t. 

f. LucretiuMy governor of Rome, iii. 34. 

^. IjucretiuSf father of Lucretia, i. 58. Dies in the conauiahip, 
U. 8. 

^.Xticrr/fM,' praetor, xxviiL 38. Is continued in command, 
xxix. 13. Again, XXX. 1. 

T. Lueretiutj consul, ii. 8. Again, 16. 

Lutumo^ son of Demaratus, removes to Rome, where he ia call- 
ed Tarquinius, L 34. 

Lucumo debauches the wife of Aruns of Clusium, ¥• 33. 

Lunoj city, xli. 19. xliii. 9. xlv. 13. 

■ harbour, xxxiv. 8. xxxix. 31. 

Luficrcaif i. 5. 

Lusitanioy xxi. 43. xxvii. SO. Is subdued by iBmiUoa Paullus, 
xxxvii. 57. 

Lutariusy Gallic chieftain, xxxviii. 16. 

Cn, LutaHu9 made prisoner by the Boiana^ xxi. 35. Is restoied 
to liberty sixteen years after, xxx. 19. 

Cn. LuiauuM Cerco^ ambassador to Ptolemy, xlii. 6. 

Lu§trufn. Sec Survey. 

Q. Lutatiusy consul, xxx; 44. 

Lycaoniaj xxxviii. 38. xxxix. 54. 

Lycmumy at Athens, burned by Philip, xxxi. 34. 

Lycean Pariy i. 5. 

Xycioj xxxiiL 41. xxxvii. 16. 33. The Lydans complain of tht 
Rhodians, xli. 6. 
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J^cTtttfif 0f &kig«lop0tta» geMftl of horse, father of Palybias* 

the historian, xulv. 29. Ambassador of the Achaeaaa to 

Rome, xxKviii. 33. Praetor, zxxix. 35. 
ZycurguSf tyrant of Lacedaemon, vuut. 26. 
Lycurgu9y lawgiver, his laws and institutions abolished, xzxYiiL 

34. xzzix. 33. 36. 
Lycu9y in Dassaretio, ^xxi. 33. xxxii. 9. 
Lydu^ xxxviii. 39. 
LyncuMy txwu 35. 
J^«toMieM0i jiving; been sacked and bnmed by the Thracians, 

is rebuilt by Antiochus, xuiii. 38* 40, 41. xudv. 58. 
hymmimchua^ Kiugt ;kuuv. 58. 
Lynmaehtm^ Macedonian courtier, xl. 8. 
iilwtfiMe, dty,^xxxviiL 15. 

M 

Macedonia f L 1. ix. 18. Aa obscure state before the rei§^ of 

Philip, SOB of Amyntas, aubaisted from its highest summit of 

grandeur under Alexander to Perseus, the last king, (50 years, 

zlv. 9. 30. See PhU^j Pcrtetf. 
Mnedowiau anuy compared with the Romaa^ ix. 19*. Solem- 

nitf of ita purification, xJ. 6. 
' phalttut, ix. 19, 

' ' ' ' ■ ■ territory, divided into four districts, xlv. 39. 
Machanida*^ tyrant it Sparta, makes war on the Achcaus, xxVit. 

30. xxviiL 5. f. 
Macrij or long plains, so called,^. 18. xlv..l2. 
MmctUj ialandy xxxt^. 13. 38. 39. 
Muduaieniamy xxxviii. 40. 
Mmtmder^ river, xxxyii. 55. xxxriii* 13. 15. 
Mnctai Mri^ added, viiL 17. 
Sfi. M!pMte«, a turiiulent plebeian tribune, iv. 48. 
Mmdicoy xxTi. 25. xL 81, 83« 
P. MmUu9y consular tribune, ▼. U. Again, 18. 
Q. MmUuMy plebeian tribune, ix. 8. 
Sfi. MMuM aspires to absolute power, iv. 13. Is s umm o n ed ao 

attend the dtcUtor Cindnnatus^ and slain by Servilius Ahala, 

14. Hia house is demolidied, 16. 
iHama/tit, mouat, xxxiv. 38. 
C. Mmnkmf consul, triumphs over the Ariciana and Laviniana, 

viii. 13. Dictator; he abdicates, is accused, and acquitted, 

iv.86.34. 
Zh JMsMfKt, plebeian tribune^ regulatea the interest of money, 

vii. 16. 
M. M»niu9 proposea aa AgrariaAlaw, and obstrucU the leviefi, 

iv. 53. 
Af. Mmniuif plebeian tribune, in the commotions excited by 
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Manliiis, submits to the directioD of the senate^ vi. 19* ; «nd 

' prosecutes Manlius, 20. 

M. Mseniusy military tribune, falls in a battle with Mago,xzx. 18. 

JP. Maeniusj consular tribune, y. 12. 
T. Mseniua^ praetor, xxxix. 6. 8. 

Maenan woody i. 33. 

Magabay mount, xxxviii. 19. 

Magalusy Bpian chief, xxi. 29. • 

MagiatratcMy curule, iv. 7. Their election prevented during five 
years by the plebeian tribunes, vi. 36. Auspices are not ob- 
served at the election of plebeian magistrates, vi. 41. 

Cn. Magiusy medixtuticus, or chief magistrate of Camp.8iiia, 
xxiv. 19. 

Deciua Magiuky Capuan, maintains his fidelity to the RomwM, 
and takes refuge in Egypt, xxiii. 7. 10. 

Magnesiuy on the Maeander, xxxvlL 45. 

Magnenay near Sipylus, xxxvi. 43. xxxvii. 11. 37. 44. 

MagnesiarUy and Magnetarchy xxxiii. 34. xxxv. 3 1 . 

MagOy brother of Hannibal, xxi. 47. 54. xxii. 46. Carries to 
Carthage an account of Hannibal's successes, xxiii. 12, 13. 
Is sent into Spain, and defeated at tlliturgi, 32. 49. He 

. levies troops, xxiv. 42. In conjunction with Hasdrubal GIs- 
go, defeats P. Scipio^ xxv. 32. 34. His camp is taken by 
Marcius, 39. He joins his brother Hasdmbal, xxvii. ^0. It 
obliged to fly, xxviU. 2. Sails to Italy, and takes Genua, 37. 
46. Is defeated by the Romans,, xs:. 18. Dies, 19. 

MagOy Carthaginian ambassador to Philip, xxiii. 34. 

Mago Barcine made prisoner in Sardinia, xxiii. 41. 

MagOy governor of New Carthage, surrenders to Scipio, xxvi. 
44. 46. 

Mabarbaly son of Hiroilco, xxi. 12. 45. Pursues the Romans 
flying from Trasimenus, xxii. 6. Advises Hannibal, after the 
battle of Cannae, to march directly to Rome, 51. xxiii. 18. 

Maleoy promontory, xxxi. 44. 47. xxxii. 16. xlii. 56. 

Malian bayy xxvii. 30. xxxi. 46. 

Maleventumy ix. 27. x. 15. 

:Afa/^a, xxxi. 41. 

Mamertinesy xxviii. 28. ^xx. 31. 

C. Mamilius FituiuSy first plebeian chief curio, xxvii. 8. Am- 
bassador to Philip, XXX. 26. Praetor, xxxv. 38. 

2«. Mamiliu9'y dictator, of Tusculum, assists the Romans, iii. 18. 
18.29. 

Oct, MamilitMy of Tusculum, descended from Ulysses and Circe, 
marries the daughter of Tarquinius the Proud, i. 49. En- 
tertains him in his exile, ii. 1 5. Raises thirty states against 
the Romans, 18. Is wounded at Regillus, 19. 

Q, MamUiusy plebeian aSdile, xxvii. 36. 
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Q. MttmiHu9 flkurinus^'pTitXoTy xxvili. 10. 

Jkandonius^ xxii. 22. Brother of IndibiliB, chief of the Iler^ 
tians, XX vi. 49. He joins the Romans, and his wife and chil- 
dren are restored to htm, xxvii. 17. He goes or^r to the 
enemy, xxviii. 24. Is defeated, 33. ; and pardoned by Scij^o, 
34. Rebels^ is tal^en and put to death, xxix. 3. 

Manduria taken by Fabius, xxvii. 15. 

Mane9y the rites proper for appeasing them are directed by the 
chief pontiff, i. 20. Decius detotes himself to the gods, 
manes, and the earth, viii. 9. 

Maniciusy praetor of Praetteste, xxiii. 19. 

Stx, Maniliusy a leader in the secession of the soldiers. Hi. 5. 

Manifiulus^ a company of soldiers, i. 52. vii. 24. tiii. 8. 

Manlian orderiy iv. 29. viii, T. 

«#»/. Jdaniiusj consul, is accused, ii. 54. His iU:cuser is mur* 
dered, and he is made decemvir, iii. 33. 

wftt/. ManiUUy consular tribune, iv. 61. A second time, v. 8. 
A tjiird, 16. Sent with a golden ^son to Delphi, is taken by 
Lyparsean pirates, and set at liberty, 28. 

A,Manliu9 Ca/ki/o/intM, consular tribune, vi. 1. Again, 11. A 

, third time, 21. A fourth, 36. 

Ji. ManHuMy military tribune, killed, xxvii. 27. 

^. Manliuay consul when the first Punic war waa terminated, 
XXX. 44. 

^. ManHu9 VuUoy consul, xl. 59. 

C MttnHtUy consular tribune', vL 30. 

Cn, Munliu^y consul, ii. 43. 

Cfi. ManlkUf consul, defeats the HbnrtianS) vii. 12. Agai|i 
consul, 16. Interrex, 17. Censor, 22. Master of horse, i28. 

C ManiHu FuhOy praetor, xxxiii. 42. Consul, xxxvii. 47. Com- 
mands in Qallograecia, xxxviii. 12. And after surmounting 
many difficulties, entirely subdues the Gauls, 27. Is accused 
by his own lieutenant-generals, xxxviii. 45. A triumph is 
decreed to him, 50. xxxix. 6. 

L, ManUu9 Imperioeua^ dictator, vii. 3. His severity to his son, 
and the dutiAil conduct of the latter, 4, 5. 

L. Manliua Cofiitolinua^ consular tribune, iv. 42^ 

L, Manlitn TorquatM^ Iteutenaut-general, slain bf the Gauls, 
X. 26. >- 

L, Minliu€, praetor, is defeated by the Boian Gauls, xxi. 17. 25. 

L, Mantiua Acidinu9j praetor, xxrvi. 23. Commands an army at 
Narnia, xxvii. 43. 50. Succeeds Scipio in the province of 
Spain, xxviii. 38. His conduct there, xxix. 2, 3. 13. He is 
disappointed of an ovation by M. Porciui Laeca, xxxil. 7. 

Z. Manliua having assaulted Carthaginian ambassadors, is id^- 
livered up to them by the feciales, and seqt to Carthage, 
xxxviii. 42. 
VOL. v^.— [H] 
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L,Manliu9y praetor, xxxviii. 35. Is refused a triumph, and 
allowed an ovation, xxxix. 29. Consul, xl. 43. 

•Ml Manliusj consular tribune, iv. 44. 

M. Mmnliua Ca/iUolinus^ consul, v. 3 1 . He saves the Capitol, 
47. Is made interrex, vi. 5. His ambition and seditious be- 
haviour, 11 to 18. He is brought to trial, condemned, and 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 20. 

P, ManlitiSj consular tribune, vi. 30. Dictator, 38. 

P. ManUu€ Vulsoy praetor, xxvi. 23. xxvii. 6. 

T, Manlius^ son of L., an example of filial duty, vii. 5. He kills 
a Gaul in single combat, and is named Torquatus, 10. Is 
made dictator, 19. A second time, 26* Consul, 27. Again, 
28. A third time, viii. 3. Puts his son to death, 7. 

T, Manlius TorqutUua^ consul, dies in consequence of a fall from 
hb horse, x. 11. 

T. Manlius Torguatua votes against ransoming the prisoners 
taken at Cannae, xxii. 60. Is sent governor of Sardinia, and 
subdues the island, xxiii. 34. 40, 41. Is a candidate for the 
post of chief pontiff, xxv. 5. Refuses the consulship, *xxvi. 
22. Is made dictator, xxvii. 33. 

Manly gown^ xxvi. 19. 

Jlfannu«, a slave, discovers a plot of the Calavii to bum Rome, 
xxvi. 27. 

Mantua J XSLix, 10. 

Marcian shield^ xxv. 39, 

C. MarciuB signalizes himself in the taking of Corioli, and is 
sumamed Coriolanus, il. 33. Warmly opposes the plebeian 
tribunes, 34. Goes into exile, 35. , Is made general of the- 
Volscians, 39. Is prevailed on by his mother to retire from 
Rome, and dies, 40. 

C. Marciua^ plebeian tribune, prosecutes Q. Fabius for taking 
part in a fight against the Gauls, vi. 1 . 

C Marcius Rutilu8^ consul, triumphs over the Privemians, vii. « 
16. First plebeian dictator, he triumphs without leave ef 
the senate, 27. Consul a second time, 21. First plebeian 
censor, 22. A third time consul, 28. A fourth, 38. 

C. Marcius^ augur, x. 9. 

C. Martiua Jfutilw^ consul, ix. 33. Takes Allifae, 38. Is pon- 
tiff, x. 9. tensor, 47. 

L. Marciua chosen general by the soldiers on the death of the 
two Scipios in Spain, xxv. 37. He takes the two camps of 
the enemy, 39. He gives offence to the senate, xxvi. 2. 
Takes Astapa, xxviii. 22. 

M. MareiuSf xxvii. 6. 

M. Marciu8 Ralla^ praetor, xxix. 1 1. xxx. 38. . 

M. MarciuM Sermo^ and Q. Mareitu Scylla^ xlii. 21. 

J^uma Marciua^ pontiff, i. 20. 
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Q. Marciua Pkili/ifiiu^ prselor, xxxviii. 35. Consul,' xxxix. 6. 
Commissioner of religious affairs, xl. 42. His conference 
with Perseus, and insidious conduct, xlii. 40. 43. Again con- 
sul, xliii. 1 1. Goes into Macedonia, xliv. 1.16. 

Q. Marciua Ralla^ xxxv. 41. 

Q. Marciua Rex^ plebeian tribune, xxxiii. 25. 

Marciua^ a soothsayer, xxv. 12. 

Marica^a grove^ xxvii. 37. 

MaroneUj in Samnium, xxvii. 1. 

Maroneoy in Greece, xxxi. 16. xxxvii. 60. 

Mariua Bloaiua^ praetor, at Capua, favours Hannibal, xxiii. 7. 

Mariua SiatUiua d^Xtcts a strata^m of Hannibal, xxii. 42. 

Maruciniana^ viii. 29. ix. 45. ^uii. 9. 

Mara Gradvvua^ i. 20. ii. 45. 

Mara^a field dedicated, i. 44. ii. 5. 

Maraiana^ viii. 6. Revolt, ix. 41. Are conquered and fined, li. 
3. xxii. 9. They furnish seamen, xxviii. 45. 

Marayaa^ river, xxxviii. 13. 

Jtaaseayliana^ subjects of Syphax, xxiv. 48. sixviii. 17. xxix. 32. 
XXX. 11. 

MaagabQj son of Masinissa, comes to Rome, xlv. 13, 14. 

Maainiaaa^ King of the Masylian Numidians, overthrows Sy- 
phax, xxiv. 48, 49. In alliance with the Cartliaginians, he ^ 
gives much trouble to P. Scipio, xxv. 34. Confers, and forms 
a treaty with him, xxviii. 16. 35. Complains of Scipio's de- 
lay, xxix. 4. His various turns of fortune, and expulsion from 
his kingdom, 29 to 32. He joins Scipio, 33. Bums the camp 
of Syphax, XXX. 5. Recovers his kingdom, 11. Marries So- 
phonisba, and, being reproved by Scipio, sends her poison, 
12. 14, 15. Receives a large addition to his dominions, 44. 
Presents sent to him from Rome, xxxi. 11. He sends a sup- 
ply to the Romans, 19. Another, very large, xxxvi. 4. A 
dispute between him and the Carthaginians is pleaded at 
Rome, xlii. 23, 24. 

Maaailianaj a colony from Phocaea, v. 34. Inform the Romans 
of Hannibal's passing the Iberus, xxi. 25. Act as guides to 
Scipio, 26. 

Maaatvoj nephew of Masinissa, is taken prisoner, and sent back 
to his uncle by Scipio, xxvii. 19. xxviii. 35. 

Maater of horacy the first, Sp. Cassius, ii. 18. The first plebeian, 
C. Licinius, vi. 39. Master of horse raised to an equality of 
power with the dictator, xxii. 25. A dictator without a 
master of horse, xxiii. 22, 23. 

M, Maticnua^ prattor, xli. 28. Goes into exile, xliii. 2. 

P, Maiienuaj military tribune, abused by Pleminius, xxix. 6. 8. 

Matuta^ mother y v. 21. xxv. 7. xxix. 37. xli. 28. 

Mavora^ Mars, xxii. 1. 



Mair9n$ nioum % yeiir for Bnitusi, iL f, ; ^nd for Publicok, 14^ 

8rui^ all their gol4 and ornaments to the treasury, v. 35. 
Lake a co^tributioft towvda satisfying the Gauls, 50. Are' 

repaid, vi. 4. A dispute between the patricians and plebeians, 

z. 33. They dedicate a brazen statue to Jftuno 09 the Avea- 

tine, xxi. 63. Also a goiden b«spna xxvii« 37. Receive the 

mother of the gods, xxix. 14. 
Mauriy or Moort^ auxiliaries to Hasdrubal in Spai]^, 3PU. 33. 

xxviii. 17. Escort Masinissa^ x^ylx. 30. 
Mauruaians, zxiv. 49. 
X. MeeUiua^ pkheien tribune, U. 58. 
MmdiauBj Thracian, xxviii. 5. 
Medians^ Asiatic, xxxv. 48. 
Mcdiolanum founded by the Gauls, v. 34. Defeat of tht Gauls 

there, xaodv. 46. 
MedixiuiicuSi title of the chief magi^ate of Campania, xxiv. 

19. xxvi. 6. 
Meduliia^ i. 33. 38. 
JHeg^iewn gamff^ xtix. 14. 
Megalofiolisj xxxii. 5. xxxvi. 31. 
JHegalopolUatiB^ XXviii. S. xxxii. 22. 
MtgaTQj in Sicily, xxiv. 30. 35. 
Megaraj in Greece, xxwi. 7. sputi. 22. 
JitegiMtCy port, xxxvii. 33. 24. 44. 
Melej or MelcB^ xxiv. 20. xxvii. I. 
Mclessunt, xxviii. 3. 
Mcliba^ xxxvi. 1 3. fiesieged by the Romans,. xUv. 13. Taken, 

46. 
^elita^ island, x^i. 51. ^ 
C. MemmiWy prsetor, xlii. 10. 
Memnon^ x^Uii. 33. 
J^emfihiSyZlY. 13. 
^grifi/ta Affineniusy consul, 11. 16. He brings home the com* 

mons from the sacred mount, 32. Dies, 33. 
Jgrifi/M AfencnHiSy commissioner of a colony, iv. 1 1. 
Jgrififia Meneniua iMnaiusy consul, iv. 13. Consular tribune, 

45. Again, 47. 
C, Menenius^ consul^ iii. 32. 
L. Meneniu* Lanatuay consul, iv. 12. 
X. MenenitUy consular tribune, vi. 5. Again, 2. 
T» MeneniuSy consul, ii. 51, 53. 
MeninXy island, xxii. 31. 

Menift/iusy Macedonian general, xxvii. 32. xxviii. 5. 
MenififiuSf envoy of Antiochus to the Jltolians,xxxv. 32. xxx<vi. 

10. 
Meruy mind, a temple dedicated to her, xxii. 10. xxiii. 31. 
JUtruarii triumviriy commissioners of the public accounts ap* 

pointed for the liquidation of debts, vii. 31. xxiii. 31. 
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Mercenary tropfiw fir»t emplofed by the Roawi», uIt. 49. 
MerckmntBy a college of them, ii. 27. 
Mercury^ ii. 21. v. 13. 

Mercury^* hilly xxvi. 44. Promontory, x»ix. 27. 
MericuMy a Spaniaii}, betrays the Island a part of Syracuse to the 
Romans, xxv. 30. Is rewarded with the freedom of Rome, 
and a golden crown, xxvi. 21. 
fdeMaunu^ va Skily, xxi. 49. xxiv. l.xxi^c. 7. 9. 
Me88afiian9j viii. 24. 
Me$Beney m Pelopomaesus, xxtx. 1 3. Is besieged by the Achseans, 

and united to theiHf xxxvi. 31. 
Metafiontun^i, 18. viii. 24. xxv. ll.xxvii. 1. , 
Metapontineaj after the battle of Cappae, revolt to Hai^nibalyXxU. 

61. xxv. 15. xxm. 16. 
Metafiontine lands^ xxiv. 20. 
Metaurusy river, xxvii. 47. 
Q. Mexellusj curule ^ile, xxvii. 36. Argues m favour of P. 

Scipio, XJMX. 20. 
M, MetiltMy plebeian tribune, inveighs against Fabius, xxii. 15. 
Proposes to give the master of horise equal authority with the 
dictator, 25. 
S/k. Metiliusj plebeian tribune, ilr. 48. 
T, Metilius CrotOy lieutenant-general, Alii. 31. 
MetrofiolU surrenders to the Romans, xxxiji* IS. xxxvL 10. 
MettiUB Curiiuaji. 12, 13. 
Metttua JPi{ffeUuay dictator of Alba, i. 23, His treachery, 27. 

PunishBient, 28. 
VecHua Mcttiua^ Volscian, distinguishes hunself highly in battle, 

iv. 28. 
ilfrvania, ix. 41. 

Mezentiua^ King of Etruria, i. 2. 
Mezeiuluaj Numidian, disputes the throne with Capusa, xxi}:. 

29. Is obliged to fly, 30. 
MietiOy general at Chalcis, xxxv. 38. 
Mileaiana^ xxxviii. 39. 
Miletuaj xxxviii. 1 3. 
Milionia, x. 3. 34. 

MilOj favourite of Perseus, xliv. 32. Forsakes him, 45. 
Milvianj or Mutvian-^ridgey xxvii. 51. 
Mmea in a skge, v. 19. 21. xxiii. 16. 
Mhuiua^ river, xxiv. 10. xxxii. 30. 
Minerva discovered the use of numbers, vii. 3. 
Minerva AlciM^ xlii. 51. 
■' ■■'■ > ■ Itmia^ xxxvi. 30. 
Jlftnerva'« promontory, xl. 18. xlii. 20. 
Minii Ce^M entertain Hannibal in Capua, xxiii. 8. 
Mini^^ prime misister of Antiochus, xxxv. 15, 16. xxxvii. 40. 
Minoa MeracUaj xxiv. 35. 
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Minors^ their money lent to the public, xxiv. 18. 
MintumXy viii. U . ix. 35. A colony settle there, x. 2 1 . xxviL S8. 
Minudoy a vestal> buried alive, viii. 15. 

X. Minucituy consular tribune, his bad conduct, iii. 25, 26. He 
is relieved by die dictator Cincinnatus, and ordered to abdi* 
cate, 29tf 
X. Minuciusy decemvir, iii. 35. 
X. Minuciusj director of the market, discovers to the senate the 

designs of Mslius, iv. 13. Is rewarded, 16. 
X. Mmucius MyrtiluB having ill-treated ambassadors of Car- 
thage, is sent thither in custody, xxxviii. 42. 
X. Mtnuciusj praetor, xxxir 4. 
M. Minucius^ consul, ii. 21. Again, 34. 
M, Minuciusy plebeian tribune, v. 1 1. - 

M, MinuciuM Fesaua^ plebeian augur, x. 9. 
M, Mmucius Bufusy master of horse to Fabius, xxii. 8. Cen- 
*8ures his caution, 14. Is invested with equal authority, 26. 
Engages Hannibal, and is saved by Fabius from a total de- 
feat, 28, 29. Acknowledges his misconduct, 30. Is killed at 
Cannae, 49. 
M. Mmucius J plebeian tribune, xxiii. 21. 
P, Minuciusj military tribune, xxxv. 5. 
Q. Minuciusy consul, iii. 30. 
Q. Minuciusy lieutenant-general, xxvi. 33. 
Q. Mmucius ThermuSy praetor, xxxiii. 24. 
Q, Minucius Rufusj praetor, xxxi. 4. Consul, xxxii. 27.* 
Q, Minucius ThermuSf curule aedile, xxxii. 27. Praetor, xxxiii. 
26. Consul, xxxiv. 54. xxxv. 20. Defeats the Ligurians, 2 1 . 
Is refused a triumph, xxxvii. 46. Dies, xxxviii. 41. 
T. Mmuciusj consul, defeats the Samnites, ix. 44. * 
T. Minucius Rufusy xlii. 54. 
T. Minucius Moiiicuiusj praetor, xl. 35. 

Misagenesy son of Masinissa, xlii. 29. Brings aid to the Ro- 
mans against Perseus, 62. 
Afisenumy promontory, xxiv. 13. 
Mithridatesy son of Antiochus, xxxiii. 19. 
MitylenCy xxxvii. 21. 
Molossisy viii. 24. 
MonctOy JunOy vi. 20* 
Money y lent out of the treasury, secured by mortgages and bonds, 

xxii. 60. 
Money of widows and minors lent to the public, xxiv. 18. 
Mofisian faction^ at Compsa, xxiii. 1. 
Mothevy Idseany xxix. 10. Her priests come out of Pessinus to 

meet the consul Manlius, xxxviii. 1 8.. 
Muciany meadowsy ii, 13. 
C. Mucius mistakes Porsenna's secretary for the King, and kills 
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him, burns his right-hand, and is thenpe called ScacTola, ii. 
. 12, 13. 

P, Mucius^ praetor, xl. 44. 
Q. Mucins Scgtvoloj praetor, xxiii. 24. 
C. ilft^mmttM, praetor, xli. 8. 
L. and Q, Mummiiu oppose the proposal of Petillius resptfctr 

ing Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 54. 
C. Munaiiu9y praetor, xlii. 4. 
Mundoy xxiv. 42. Taken by Gracchus, xl. 47. 
MurciOj goddess, i. 33. 
MurgantiOy in Samnium, taken, x. 17. 
Murganiiay in Sicily, xxiv. 17. 36. xxvi. 21. 
Mutina^ xxi. 25. xxvii. 21. xxxv. 4. 6. 
Mutmeay having learned the art of war under Hannibal, is very 

troublesome to the Romans in Sicily, xxv. 40. xxvi. 21. Is 

-ill-treated by Hanno, 40. Surrenders Agrigentum to the 

Romans, xxvii. 5. 
Mutiny of Roman soldiers, iv. 50. xxviiL 24, &c. 
ilfyn</iM, xxxvii. 16. 
Mycentcoy near Argos, xxxii. 39, 
My lay river, xxiv. 30, 31. 
MyaiUf XXXviii. 39. 

N 

Aa^M, tyrant of Lacedaemon, xxix. 12. Forms an allfknce with 
Philip, xxxii. 38. Sends aid to the Romans, 40. War is 
declared against him by the other states of Greece, xxxiv. ^4. 
He refuses the terms of peace offered by the Romans, 36. 
Being besieged in Lacedaemon, he is forced to comply with 
them, 40. The Achaeans declare war against him, xxxv. 25. 
He is defeated, 30. Put to death, 35. 

Msvian gate^ ii. 1 1. 

JVadagaroy a conference thei« between Scipio and Hannibal, 
XXX. 29. 

Q. JSTaeviua CrUtOy praefect of allies, drives Philip out of his 
camp at ApoUonia, xxiv. 40. 

Ji, Mevius Balbusy praetor, xlv. 13. 

M. Mevhuy said by some to be the accuser of P. Scipio, 
xxxviii. 56. 

Q, A'^evtfM, commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 53. xxxv, 40. 

Q, Meviua Mathoy praetor, xxxix. 32. 

AatV driven by a dictator, vii. 3. ix. 28. viii. 18. 

J^amiQy colony, x. 9, ip. Refuses supplies, xxvii. 9. xxix. IS. 

Mimian tribty vi. 5. xxix. 37. 

J^a909y or lalandy part of Syracuse, xxv. 24. Taken by the Ra- 
mans, 30. 



Accim9 ^(r9iu$j i. 36. 

Q, Miviua advises to mix footmen with the cavalry, zxvi. 4. 

His brave conduct, 5. 
Xaupactumy xxvL 26. xxvii. 30. xxxvi. 30. 
J\''au9tathmu*y port at Phocaea, xxxvii. 31. 
C. Jfauthf^ consul, it 52. Again, til. 25. He routes the Sa- 

bines, xxvi. 29. 
C. MiutiuM RutiluMj consul iv. 52. 
Sp. J^autiuBy consul, il. 39. 

Sfi, J^autiu9 Rutilu9y consular tnbuoe, iv. 35. Again, 45. 
Sp, Miuiius Rutilu9^ commands the cohorts of the aUies,x. 41. 

Is honoured for his bravery, 44. 
JVeapoiiSy viii. 22. Its ambassadors offer gold to the RomaAs, 

who accept the smallest basoo, x^i. 32. Its lands are ra- 
vaged by Hannibal, xxiv. 13. 
J^emran gamea^ the direction of them giten to Philip, xxvii. 30, 

31. to T. Qttintius, xxxiv. 41. 
Mpetc is taken by tlie Etrurians, lind recovered by the Romans, 

vi. 9, 10. A colony is settled there, 21. It refases snppKes, 

xxvii. 9. Is punished, xxix. 15. 
^eptune^ equestrian, i. 9. A lectistemium to obtain nis favofur, 

V. 13. xxii. 10. 
Jk^etitunian lake^ xxxix. 44. 
J^erulum stormed by the Romans, ix. 20. 
.ATeMutf, river, xlv. 29. 

Memoy city, on the Malcan bay, xxviii. 5. xxxv. 26. 
^/tcan^Ury a leader of pirates, xxxvii. 11. 
Aicander^ JEtolian praetor, xxxviit. 4, 5. 
McioBj Achaean praetor, xxviii. 8. 
A/lciaa^ Macedonian, put to death by Perseus, xliv. 10. 
JVlt^o (brms a conspiracy, and betrays Tarentum to Hannibal, 

XXV. 8, 9. Kills D. Quintitts, xxvi. 39. Is killed in the cap- 
ture of Tarentum, xxvii. 16. 
Mcodamwy Mto]ian getacral, xL 5. 
^/tf, river, xliv. 19. * 
Mia taken by the Romans, ix. 28. Is besieged by Hannibal, 

xxiii. 14. 16. Again, 43. 46. The plebeian party invite 

Hannibal, xxiv. 13. 
Mtmentan road^ iii. 52. ' 

J^omentum taken by Tarquinius Priscus, i. 38, iv. 22. 
.'Vor^a, Roman colony, ii. 34. Is attacked by the Pritcmians, 

vii. 42. Maintains constant friendship with the Romans, 

xxvii. 10. 
Mortiay Etrurian goddess, vii. 3. 
JVovcndiale aacruniy or nine days* festival, i. 31. xxi. 62. xXv. 7. 

xxvi. 23, &c. 
A''ovensiles, deities, viii. 9. 
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Miceriaj ix. 38. Is taken by Hannibal, xxiii. 15, 16. Thfi 
inhabitants are removed to Atella, xxvii. 30. 

JiTumeritu Decimiusy Samnite, xxii. 24. 

Mima FomfiUiuM is chosen king, i. 18. His. various religious 
institutions, 21. His commentaries, 32. His books of phi- 
losophy discovered, xl. -29. 

JVumiciufy river, i, 2. 

X. Mimieiu9j Latine praetor, summoned to Rome, viii. 3. 

T. J^umiciua PrUcu9j consul, defeats the Volscians, ii. 63. 

JVumtV/iafM, xxi. 22. xxiv. 48. xxix. 23. 31. 34. xxx. 12. xxxv. 1 1. 
See Syphaxy MaamUMaj Gala, 

JVumisiuSy Latine general, viii. 1 1. 

^Tumitor^ King of Alba, i. 3. 5. 

X. ffumitorius chosen tribune in an assembly of the tribes, ii. 58. 

Mirtiana promise soldiers to Scipio, xxviii. 45. 

JYym/ihaeua betrays Palacpolis to the Romans, viii. 25, 26. 



Oericuiumj ix. 41. xxii. 11. 
Octavius MetitiSy x. 41. 

Cn. Octaviusj praetor, xxviii. 38. He captures eighty Cartha- 
ginian ships, 46. Is sent ambassador to Africa, xxxi. 1 1 . 

Made commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 45. Praetor, xliv. 17. 

He triumphs over Macedonia, xlv. 42. 
Octolofihu9y in Dassaretia, xxxi. 36. 
OdryHanSy xxxix. 53. xliv. 42. 
Ocneum^ xliii. 19. 
Oeni^j river, xxxiv. 28. 
OeBalccB succeeds his brother Gala in the kingdom of Numidia, 

xxix. 29, 30, 31. 
OetOy mount, the highest part called Callidromos, xxxvi. 15. 22. 

30. xxxvii. 5. xli. 22. 
Qfilitu Calaviusy a Campanian, his opinion of the silence of the 

Romans going home from Caudium, ix. 6. 
AuL Oguiniusy military tribune, xxxiii. 36. 
Cn. and Q. Ogulniua^ plebeian tribunes, propose a law to open 

the priesthood to plebeians, x. 6. Are curule aediles, 23. 
M, Ogulniua is sent mto Etruria to purchase com, xxvii. 3. 
Olbaj in Sardinia, ravaged by Hamilcar, xxvii. 6. 
Oicadesj islands, conquei*ed by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 
Olymfiia^ xxvi. 24. xlv. 28. 
Olytnfiian gamea, xxvii. 35. xxviii. 7. 
Olympian Jupiter ^ xxiv. 21. 
Olympiumy temple, near Syracuse, xxiv. 33. 
Olympiaty mother of Alexander the Great, viii. 24. 
Olympiasy city, formerly Conuocondylum, xxxix. 25. 
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O/ym/kiM, mount, xctviii. 18, 19, 30. 33. 
Olzinium^ xlv. 26. 

Onenmus^ a Macedonian, is received kindly by the Roman se- 
nate, admitted an ally, and presented wiUi a house and land, 

xliv. 16. 
Onoma*tu9j by order of Philip, massacre the Maronites, zxxix. 

34. xl. 8. 
Ofiimia^ a vestal, buried alive, xxii. 57. 
X. 0/iimiu9 Paiuay quaestor, x: 33. 
0fi8^ her temple struck by lightning;^ xzxix. 32. 
L, OfiUufTiiusj a Faliscian, a leader of the Bacchanals, xxxix. 17. 
Ofifiiaj a vestal, condemned for a breach of chastity, ii. 43. 
0/ifiia and Ciuvia^ Campanian women, their liberty and goods 

are restored by the Romans, xxvi. 33, 34^ 
C. Ofifiius^ plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 
C. O/iftiusj prasfect of lilies, is surprised by the Gauls, and slain, 

xxxi. 2. 
C. Ofifiiusy proposer of the law forbidding women the use of 

golden ornaments, and a debate about that law, xxxi. 1, 2, &c. 
L. Ofifiiutj plebeian tribune, xxxii. 2^. 
L. Ofifiitu Salinator^ commander of a fleet protecting Sicily, 

XXXV. 23. Pr3etor,24. 
M. O/ifihts, leader of the seceding soldiers, iii. 51. 
Sfi. Ofipiua Comieen^ decemvir, iii. 35. Is left in Rome with 

Ap. Claudius, 41 . Endeavours to assist him, 49. Assembles 

the senate, 50. Accused, and ordered into prison, he lays 

violent hands on himself, 58. 
0/IU9 is sacked by Attains, xxviii. 7. Dissensions there^ xxxiL 

32. Its port Cynus, xxviii. 6. 
Oracle of Delfihi, i, 56. v. 15. xxix. 10, 11. 
■ ofJufiUcTy at Dodona, viii. 24. 

Orbitanium^ xxiv. 20. 
Orestiay xxvii. 33. 
Oretana^jol. 11. 
Oreum^ xxviii. 5. 7, 8. Taken by the Romans, xxviii. 6. Again, 

by them and Attalus, xxxi. 46. xxxiii. 31. 34. 
Orieutn is taken by Philip, and retaken by the Romans, xxiv. 40. 

xxvi. 35. xxxiv. 51, 52. xlv. 33. 
OringUy or jiurinxy xxviii. 3. 
Oroani/a, xsLvHi. 18. 37. 39. 

OroandeM^ a Cretan, robs Perseus of his treasure, xlv. 6. 
Orofiusj xlv. 27. 
Or9ua and CorbU determine in single combat their dispute 

about the throne, xxviii. 2 1 . 
Orthobuloy wife of Proxenus, is condemned for poiscming her 

husband, xli. 25. 
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Ortiagon^ a GalUc chief| zxxvui. 19. His wife's ill treatment, 

and revenge, 24. 
Orionaj ii. 43. 

Oacan silver^ frqm Osca, now Huesca, in Spain, zxiuv. 10. 
0*cian9j inventors of the Atellan farce, vii. 2. 
O—a^ mount, xlii. 54. 
Ouioj built at tlie mouth of the Tiber, by Ancus Marcios, i. 33. 

Kxii. 11. 27. xxiii. 38. xzv. 20. xxvii. 22. xxix. 14. 
T, Ogaciiiusj praetor, xxii. 10. Is sent as propraetor with a fleet 

to Sicily, xxiii. 32. Is disappointed in a near prospect of the 

'consulship, by Q. Fabius, xxiv. 7. 9. xxv. 31. xzvi. 1. 22, 23. 
Ovatiofij iii. 10, fcc 
Oviicj inclosure in the field of Mars, where the centuries gave 

their votes, xxvi. 22. 
OviuM Faceiusj Samnite priest, directs the ceremonies in d|^ 

voting the soldiers, x, %^ 



Pachynum^ promontory, xxiv. 27. 35. "xxv, 27. 

Par/itt«and Fibwsy brothers^ men of eminence in Bruttium, ap^ 

ply to Q. Fabius, xxvii. 15. 
Padu9^ now Po, river, v. 33. 35. xxi. 43. 47. 52. 
Paponia,. xxxiii. 19. xxxviii. 17. xxxix. 54. Afterwards caRed 

EmaUiia, xl. 3. 
Paettum^ viii. 17. xxii. 36. xxvi. 39. xxvii. 10. 
PaUBfihar$alu9yjXi^. 1. 

PaUefioliM viii. 22. Surrendered to the Romans, xxv. 26. 
Palatine hUly i. 5. 7. 33. ii. 10. xxix. Z7. 
Palinurtuy promontory, xxxviL 11. 
Pallene^Tixxi, 45. xxxviii. 28. xliv. II. xlv. 30. 
Palm dranchcB first given in token of victory at the Roman^ 

games, x. 47. 
Palumbinum taken by the Romans, x. 45. 
Pamfihyliaj xxxvii. 23. 40- xliv. 14. xlv. 22. 
Party Lycaean, called by the Romans Inuus, i. 5. 
Pan^toliumy general assembly of the i£tolians, xxxi. 29. 32. 

XXXV. 32. 
Pandowij viii. 24. Is surrendered to the Romans, xxix. 38. 
PanormtUy in Sicily, xxiv. 36. xxix. 1. 
PanormuMf in Samos, xxxvii. 1 1. 

PantaleoTij i£toUan chief, protects Eumenes at Delphi, xlii. 15: 
Pantauchusy ambassador, and intimate friend of Philip, xlii. 39.. 

xliv. 23. Surrenders Bercea to the Romans, 45. 
Pafihlafonia^ i. 1. 
Papirian tribe, viii. 37. 
■ cruelty, x. 3. 

C. Papirius Craaausj consular tribune, vi. 18. 
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C. PmHinuM Mbbo^ tzL 95. Dies pontiff; XXT. 3. ">* 

C. PmfuriMM Tmrdm^ pfebdan tribvne, xIL 6. 

C PmpjkrimM Cmrho^ prattor, xKt. 17. 

X.. PmfurimMj muswhr tribue, tI. 23. 38. 

L^ PmftiriMMj praetor, tuL 17. 

I^ PrnpaiMM^ a detestable vsiuery viiL 28. 

X^ Pm/uriuM Crms9iUj consal, !▼. 21. 

JL. PmfurimM CrmanUj coBsal, hr. 30. 

X. Prnfunu Crunw, dk:tator,TiiL 12. CoBsaii 16. Again, 19. 
Master cyfborse, 36. 

X. PmfuwtMM CvrMT, consular tribune, tI. 5. Again, 11. ite 
vas ocBsor wben the city was taken, ix. 34. 

X^ iy/ktrn» CsrMT, master of horse, TiiL 12. Consul, 23. Dic- 
tator, 29. Determines to pnnish Fabins, his master of horse, 
fcr ^hting contrary to onfers, 30. 34. On the request of the 
people fbrgrres him, 35. Is made consul a second time, ix. 7. 
He takes Laceria» and sends the Samnites under the yoke, 10. 
Is a third time consul, 15. Triumphs, 16. Is made consul 
a fourth time, 22. A fifth, 28. Dictator a second time ; he 
triumphs over the Samnites, 40. 

X. PmfiihMM Cmrwvr^ consul, x. 9. Pays little attention to aus- 
^ccs, 40. Triumphs oTcr the Samnites, 46. Is chosen 
pnetor« 47. 

L. M^mfnrimM MmgiiiammMy consul, ir. 7. The first censor, 8. Is 
coesul a secowi time, 30. Omsular tribune, 42. Interrex, 43. 

JL Pm^.irimM MmgillmmMMy consul, TiiL 23. 

JT. PcjttrimMy amt of the eUas, slain by the Ganls cm their en- 
tering Rohm, t. 41. 

AH P^aiuM^ a commissioner for the liquidation of debts, vii. 2 1 . 

AC P^irim» .tflrvlmsa, consul, iv. 52, 

Af. Pmfiarim» Crswi, consul. It. 12. Dictator, riiL 17. 

Af. Pmfiarim9 Mm^iamuMj consular tribune. It. 45. Again, 47. 

^. PafiirimMy pnctor, tL 22. Again, 27. 

^. P^MFims informs his uncle, the consul, of a defect in the 
auspices, x. 40. 

JP«ri/«,festiTal, xl. 2. 

Pmrwm^ Roman cokmy, xxxix. 55. 

Pm rnmm m t^ mount, xia. 16. 

Pmrorrm, xxxix. 27. xlii. 51. 

/Vtm, island, xxxi. 15. 

PmrtAmim*^ mount, xxxiT. 26. 

PmnJkmmM^ ix. 18. 

Ptrrtkimiaiu^ xxix. 12. xxxiu. 34. 

Patmruj cs^tal of Lycia, xxxiii. 41. xxxrii. 15. 

PataviuMy x. 2. xli. 27. 

Patrge^ xxxtL 21. xxxviii. 29. 

JPaicMDiia*, praetor of Epiras, xxui. 10. xxiri. 9. 

Pmtui^tranuy prxtor of Rhodes, xxxiii. 18. xxxrii. 1 1. 
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J^atricianSf why so called, i. 8. x. 8. They insist that they only 
have the power of taking auspices, and consequently a right 
to magistracies, and the command of armies, iiL 1. vi. 41. vii. 
6. /Their contest with the plebeians about the consulship, ir. 
1. Is compromised, 6. Renewed, vi. 34. vii. 18 to 28. x. 15. 
They claim the offices of praetor and curule acdile, vi. 42. vii. 
1. They have the power of appointing an interrex, vi. 41. 
Are not eligible to plebeian magistracies j iv. 25. The law is 
repealed, which fort)ade their intermarrying with plebeians, 
iv. 6. 

Patrician chaatittfy its chapel, x. 23. 

T. Pedaniua^ centurion, throws the standard among the enemy, 
and forces the Carthaginian camp, xxv^ 14. 

Pedum taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. vii. 12. By Camillus, and 
the inhabitants made citizens of Rome, viii. 13. 

PelagfmiajjjLYi. 25. xxxi. 39. 

Peiigniansy viii. 6. 29. Revolt, and are defeated, ix. 41. Peace 
is granted to them, 45. x. 30. 

PeliOj xxvi. 25. xliv. 42 to 46. 

P^//^n^, xxxiii. 14, 15. 

Peiiitij tribe of Sardinians, xxiii. 40. 

Pellinoj xxxi. 39. 

Peloponnesus J i. 7. 

PeiofiSj King of Lacedacmon, xxxiv. 32. 

Pelusium, xliv. 19. Pelttsian mouth of the Nile, xlv. 11. 

Penestia^ jdiil 19,20, 21. xliv. 11. 

PeneuMy river, xxxii. 15. xlii. 38. 55. 60. xliv. 6. xlv. 29. 

Pennine^ summit of the Alps, v. 35. xxi. 38. 

Pentrian tribe of Samnites, ix. 31. xxil 61. 

Pefiarethusy island, xxviii. 5. City, xxxi. 28. 

Perma, xxxii. 34, 35. 

Pergamusj xxix. 11. xxxi. 46. xxxvii. 18, 19. 

Peroila resolves to kill Hannibal, xxii. 8. 

Perfienna and Petiiiiusj Roman ambassadors, imprisoned by 
Gentius, xliv. 27. 

Perrhsebiaj xxxi. 41. xxxii. 15. xlii. 36. 53. xliv. 35. 

PevBiansy ix. 18, 19. xxxvi. 15. 

Perseusy Macedonian general, xxvi. 25. 

Persetfy son of King Philip, xxxi. 28. Quarrels with his bro- 
ther Demetrius, xl. 6 to 16. His forgery of letters detected, 
xl. 54, 55. He gets possession of the kingdom, 57, 58. Pre- 
pares for war against the Romans, xli. 22, 23. Is accused at 
Rome by Eumenes, xlii. 11, 12, 13. Employs assassins to 
murder Eumenes, 15, 16.; and Rammius of Brundusium to 
poison the Roman ambassadors, 17. Confers with Q. Mar- 
cius, 39 to 43. Collects a very large army, 6i; Is worsted 
by the Romans, 59. 66. Gains advantages in Thrtlce and 
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niyna, xliii. 18, 19 to 23. Is utterly defeated at Pydna by 
Emilias PauUus, xliv. 43. Flies to Samothrace, 46. ; where 
he and his children are taken, xlv. 6, 7.^ and are led in tri- 
umph, 40. 

FeruBia, ix. 37. 40. x. 30, 31. 37. xxiii. 17. xxviii. 45. 

jPeasinu*^ xxix. 10, 11. 

Petelini grtntCj vi. 20. 

Peteliay xxiii. 30. 30. xxvii» 26. 

Peeilliij accuser of Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 54. 

Petroy xl. 22. xliv. 32. 

Phalanna^ xlii. 54. 65. 

Phalanx J Macedonian, compared with Roman troops, viiL S. 
ix. 19. 

Phaleraj xxvli. 30. xxxv. 43. xxxvi. 29. 

PhansBj harbour, xxxvi. 43. xlv. 10. 

Phaneas or Phxneasy JEtolian praetor, xxxii. 32. 34. xxxviii. 8. 
His dispute with M. Acilius, xxxvi. 28. 

Phamaeetj King of Pontus, sends ambassadors to Rome,xl. 30. 

PharsalMf iii. 35. xxxvi. 14. 

PhoMelia, xxxvii. 23. The fleet of Antiochus, commanded by 
Hannibal and Apollonius, is defeated there, 24. 

PhertBy xxxii. 13. xxxiil 6. xxxv. 30. xxxvi. 9. 14. 

Phileasy Tarentine, xxv. 7. 

Philemenus betrays Tarentum to Hannibal, xxv. 8, 9. xxvii. 16. 

PhUet«ru9y brother of Eumenes, xlii. 55. 

PhUifiy King of Macedonia, xxii. 33. Forms an alliance with 
Hannibal, x^ii. 33. 39. Commences hostilities by taking 
Oricum, and is obliged to fly from Apollonia, xxiv. 40. 
Makes several incursions on the Thessalikns and others, xxvi. 
25. xxvii. 30. xxviii. 7. Concludes a peace with the-Romans 
and ^tolians, xxxix. 1 2. Demands the Macedonian prison- 
ers, who had served under Hannibal, a%d is refused by the 
senate, xxx. 42. War is renewed, xxxi. 8. He ravages 
Attica, 14. Besieges Abydos, 1 6. Makes a fruitless attempt 
on Athens, 24. Is defeated by the Romans, 37. Holds a 
conference with the consul Quintius, xxxii. 10. Is defeated, 
and flies to Thessaly, 12. At another conference he obtains 
a truce, 36. ; but his application to the senate is rejected, 37. 
He makes an alliance with Nabis, 38. ; who breaks it, 39. 
He is utterly defeated by Quintius, xxxiii. 7. 9. A peace is 
concluded, 1 3. He assists the Romans against Antiochus, 
xxxvi. 1 3. Is offended at the behaviour of the Romans, xxxix. 
23. 29. His cruelty to Herodicus and his family, xl. 4. His 
sons quarrel, 5 to 16. He employs Didas to poison Deme- 
trius, 24. Discovers the villany of Perseus, and resolves to 
leave the crown to Antigonus, but dies, 54, 55. 

PAilifi^TXior of Epirus, xxix, 18. 
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Fhilifi^ of Megalopolis, defends Pellinaeiiin, xxxvi. 1 3. ' Is sneer* 
ed at by King Philip, 14. ' Is made governor of Zacynthus, 32. 
Fhilittj governor of Cassandrea, xUv. 12. 
Philififiicy golden coin, xxxvii. 59. xxxix. 5. 7. 
JPhilip/io/ioiiSj xxxix. 25. 53. 
JPhiloj of Chalcis, XUvii. 4. 
Fhilocles^ Macedonian general, xxxi. 16. xxxii. 16. xxxiv. 33; 

Ambassador to Rome, xl. 20. 
Philocrate*^ Rhodian ambassador, xlv. 25. 
PhUodemu9 betrays mount Euryalus to the Romans, xxv. 25. 
PAilo/ixmen^ praetor of Achaia, uucv. 25. Defeated in a sea* 
fight by Nabis, 26. His method of acquiring skill in war, 28. 
Surprises and vanquishes Nabis on land, 27. 29. Is taken 
by the Messenians, and poisoned, xxxix. 50. 
Phil0»tratu9f prsetor of Epirus, xliii. 23. 
Phodieaj xxxvil. 31. Taken by the the Romans, 32. 
PhocmatUj xxxiii. 32. 3^4. xxxViii. 39« 
Phocki xxviii. 7. 

Phxniccy in Epirus, xxix. IS. 

Phliu9y xxviii. 7. 

PhragandXy xxvi. 25. 

Phrygia, xxii. Ih 

Phrygtatu^ xxxvii. 40. xxxviii. 17. 

Phthiotiansj xxxiii. 36. xxxvi. 1 5. 

Phylaccj xlv. 26. 

Picenumj 3Lxi. 62. xxvii. 43. 

Picenian territory ^ xxii. 9. 

PieriOy xxxix. 26. xliv. 9. Pierian wood, 43. 

PinarUy priests of Hercules, i. 7. 

X. PiMiriU9y governor of Enna, suppresses an insurrection, xxiv. 
37. 39. 

L* PinariuSf consul, ii. 56. 

L. Pinariu* Mamercinu*^ consular tribune, iv. 25. 

X. PinariuSf master of horse, vii. 3. Prxtor, 25. 

M. PinariuBy praetor, xl. 18. 

PtreeeWf port of Athens, xxxi.' 25, 26. xxxv. 50. xxxvi. 42. 

PU»j xxi. 39. xxxiv. 56. xl. 43. 

Piaauruntj colony, xxxix. 44. 

Pisidia^ xxxv. 13, 14. xxxvii. 56. xxxviii. I5« 

Piai»tratid»y Hippias and Hipparchus, sons of Piaistratus;, 
xxxi. 44. 

Pi9i9tratu9j a Boeotian of eminence, put to death for the murder 
of Brachylias, xxxiii. 28. 

Pisoj the historian, i. 55. ii. 58. ix. 44. x. 9. xxv. 39. 

Pitheevsee^ island, viii. 22. 

Pityuaoj island, xxviii. 37. 

Piacentiaj colony, xxi. 56. The Roman troops take refuge 
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tkere, 57. 59. It is bailed by Hasdrubal, xxvii. 39. The 
sktgt raised 43. It is sacked by Ganls and Ligurians, xxxL 
10. 

PImcrmimmMy xxxiiL 33. Their lands wasted, xaadv. 56. 

PlmimMy Oidj aame of a place, zxv. 16. 

Pimiwr^ Macedonian, governor of Oreiun, gjyes it up to the Ro- 
Bans, xxriiL 6, 7. 

PlmtoTy brother of Gentios, mnrdeied by him, xiiv. 30. 

C. PImutnuy consul, Tii. 13. Master of horse, 17. 

C. PimututMy consnl, TiL 37. Again, TiiL 1. 

C. PlauiimMy consnl, triumphs over the PiiverBlans, viii. 20. 
Censor, ix. 39. 33. 

I^ PUmtma HtgpMaem*^ praetor, xxzriL 47. 

Piebtiam nUleMj ladL 34, 35. 

Q. PUwumhUy proprattor, takes one of the citadels of Lbcri,, 
zxix. 6l Is ^pointed by Scdpio governor of the city, dis* 
plays great cruelty and avarice, and robs the temple of Pro- 
serpine, 8. Is sent to Rome in chains, 21.; and put to death 
for a plot to bum the city, xzxiv. 44. 

PUwima taken by the Rmnans, x. 3. 

C. PUtoriu*^ commissioner of a colony, zxuv. 45. Ambassa- 
dor to Gcntius, xlii. 36. 

PlemrmtMMy King of lliyria, xxtL 34. xxvii. 30. xxviii. 5. xxxi. 
38. xxxviiL 7. xliv. 30. 

P^iiiormtmj i. 33. 

PolHam tribc^ viii. 37. 

PolUntia or PoUmtiOj colony, xxxix. 44. xli. 27. 

Poltucoj ii. 33. 

Pohfaraiu9j a man of power in Rhodes, xliv. 33. 39. xlv. 23. 

PolybbUj a writer deserving great credit, xxx. 10. 45. 

PoiyaenuMj of Syracuse, his free and moderate address to his 
countrymen,' xxiv. 33. 

PolyfihtnUcMj Macedonian general, xxvii. 33. xxviii. 5. 

Po/yjrrjikfoA, a Rhodian, commander of Antiochus's fleet, de- 
feated by the Romans, xxxvi. 45. Imposes on the Rhodian 
commander, defeats and kills him, xxxviL 10, II. Is defeat- 
ed by the Romans and Rhodians, 30. 

Pometia. See SucMMa. 

Pomxriumj u 36. 44. 

Pomfitiiy is. 38. 

Z. PomfieitUj military tribune, xlii. 65. 

JL, PomfioniuMj prefect of allies, xxv. 1 . 

Z. Pomfioniusy an infamous farmer of the revenues, 3. 

Man. PontfkomuM MathOj master of horse, abdicates, because his 
appointment proved to be irregular, xxii. 33. Praetor, 35. 
xxii. 55. xxiii. 34. xxvi. 33. 

Man. PomfkoniuM MathOj plebeian aedile, xxviii. 10. 

M, Pomfioniut Matho^ deputed to carry an o&ring to Delphi, 
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'xxviii. 45. Praetor, xxix. 11. Appointed to command a 
fleet, XXX. 2. 

M, PomfioniuB^ plebeian tribune, protests against a war with 
Rhodes, xly. 31. 

^x. Pomfttmiusj xxi. 51. 

M. PomponiuA, plebeian tribune, accuses L. Manlius, whose 
son deters him from the prosecution, vii. 45. 

Pomfitme tribe j vii. 15. 

Pomfitine lontU^ ii. 34. iv. 25. vi. 5. 21. Wasted by locusts, 
xlii. 2. 

Pontiffs chief, created by Numa, his duties and privileges, i. 20. 
iv. 44. Inferior pontiffs, xxii. 57. 

Ti, Pontificiusj plebeian tribune, proposer of the Agrarian law, 
ii.44. 

Pontius CominitUj swimming down the Tiber, conveys intelli- 
gence from Camillus to the besieged in the Capitol, v. 46. 

C. PontiiUy Samnite general, shuts up the Roman army in the 
defiles of Caudium, aiid sends them under the yoke, ix. 1 to 
15. 

C. Po/iiliua SaMius distinguishes himself in fight, xli. 4. 

C. Pofiilius L»na; consul, xlii. 9. Ambassador to Antiochus, 
and Ptolemy, xliv. 19. xlv. 10. 

M. Pofiilius LdtnoMy consul, overthrows the Tiburtians, vii. 12. 
Again consul, 17. A third time, 23. A fourth, 26. 

M. Po/iiliu9j consulj ix. 21. 

P, Pofiiliusy ambassador to Syphax, xxvii. 4. 

T, PofiHiu9^ xxvi. 6. 

L, Porciua Liciniusj lieutenant-general, xxvi. 6. Plebeian aedile, 
xxvii. 6. Praetor, xxxv. 39. 

L. Porciua^ consuf, xxxix. 33. 

L, Porciua LieinitUj xl. 34. 

M. Porciu9 CatOj quaestor to Scipio, xxix. 25. Consul, xxxiii. 
42. Pleads in support of the Oppian law, xxxiv. 2. Goes 
into Spain, 8. And effectually subdues all the country as 
far as the Iberus, 17 Triumphs, 46. Shews himself a bit- 
ter enemy to Scipio Africanus, xxxviii. 54. Censor, X3(xix. 
4 1 . Acts with strict severity, 42. 44. Favours the. Rhodians, 
xlv. 25. 

M. Porciua Cato^ praetor, xxxii. 7. 

Porcian lawj x. 9. 

Lary or Lartet Porsenna^ King of Clusium, entertains the Tar- 
quins, and makes war on the Romans, ii. 9. Besieges Rome, 
11. Restores the hostages, and concludes a' treaty of friend- 
ship with the Romans, 1 5. 

Poraenna'n goods for sale, whence the phrase, ii. 14. 

PoatumiOj a vestal, rebuked for too much attention to dress, iv. 
44. 
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A. FaatumiuBj dictator, vanquishes the Latinos at Regillus, and 
triumphs, ii. 19, 30. Is made consul, 21. 

A. Fastumiua Albut^ consul, iii. 4. Ambassador to'the ^quans,, 
is affronted by their general, 25. 

A. Postutniif Regillentiaj consular tribune^ overpowers the Tar* 
.quinians, v. 16. Again consular tribune, vi. 22. 

A. Poatumiu9 TibertuB^ master of horse, iv. 23. Dictator ; de- 
feats the iEquans and Volscians, 26. 29. 

A, PQ€tumiu9 Alhinua^ praetor, xxxix. 23. 

A, Poeiumius Albinua Lu8cu9j consul, xl 35. Censor, xli. 27. 

A, Po8tumiu» Luscu^j commissioner lo settle Macedonia^ xiv. 
17. 

X. Po9tumiu8 Albinus^ consular tribune, vi. I. Again, 22. 

X. PoBtumiuM Megellus^ consul, triumphs over the Samnitee, ix. 
44. Propraetor, x. 26. Again consul, 32. Triumphs over 
Etruria, in opposition to the senate and people, 37. 

X. Postumiusj consul elect, cut off with his army in the wood 
Litina, xxiii. 24. 

X. Postumiua Albinusj praetor, xl. 35. Triuniphs over Lusita- 
nia, xli. 7. Consul, 28. Candidate for the censorship, xliii. 
14. Flamen Quirinalis,xlv. 15. 

M. Postumiu9j consular tribune, iv. 31. Fined 10, 000 asses, 41. 

M, Poatumius Albinu9^ consular tribune, v. I. 

M. Po9tumiu9 RegillensiBy consular tribune, iv. 49. Stoned by 
his army, 50. 

M PoMtumiua PurgenstBj a contractor for supplying the armies, 
outlawed, and his property confiscated, for fraudulent prac- 
tices, XXV. 3, 4. 

P. Po9tumiuaj consul, triumphs over the Sabines,ii. 16. 

Sp. Po9tuMiu9j consul, iii. 2. Decemvir, 33. 

Sfi, Poetumius AlbtUy consular tribune, v. 26. Overcomes the 
JEquans, 28. 

Sfi, PoeiumiuBj consul, viii. 16. Censor, 17. Master of horse, 
23. Again consul, ix. 1. Is sent under the yoke at Caudium, 
6. 

^. PoitumiM RegilleiuUy censor, vi. 27. 

S/i. pQ9$umiu9 Aibinutf praetor, xjtxvii. 47. Consul, Tcxxix. 6. 
Augur, 45. 

Potitian family ^ priests of Hercules, 1. 7. Delegate the office 
to slaves, and the family becomes extinct, ix. 29. 

Potidaniay xxviii. 8. 

PrmtU9tey vL 29. vii. 12. 

Prmne9tin€9 revolt, vi« 21. Are conquered, and the statue of 
Imperial Jupiter is removed to Rome, 28. They aid the 
Pedans, and are punished, viii. 12. 14. Five hundred Prae* 
aestines defend Casilinum, xxiiL 17. 19. Are rewarded, 20. 

Presrogathfe century^ v. 18. z. 22. 
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Prmiar cKoaen o«t of the patricians to adniniater justice in the 
city, vi. 43. vit. 1. Was elected und^ the same auspices, 
and considered as a colleague of the consuls^ iiL 55. viii. 32. 
The first plebeian, viii. 1. * 

Prmtjoriumy general's pavilion, vii. 13. 

Prmiuiian lantU^ xxii. 9. xxvii. 45. 

Praxo^ a woman of distinction at Delphi, confidant of Perseus, 
xlii. 15. 17. 

Priene^ xxxviii. 13. 

PrieBf chosen by Numa out of the patricians, i. 20. Plebeiana 
added, x. 6. 8. 

Primigeniaj Fortuna^ xxix. 36. 

Prince or ehiefofthe senate^ the mode of choosing him altered, 
xxvii. 11. 

Prttofi, first, built in Rome, i. 35. Private prisons, vi. 36. 

Privemum, the inhabitants ravage the Roman territory, vii. 15. 
Are defeated, and their city taken by C. Marcius, 16. Re- 
new the war, are conquered, and two parts of their lands ta- 
ken from them, viii. 1. Again commence hostilities, are 
conquered, and their senate banished beyond the Tiber, 19, 
20. Undaunted reply of one of their ambassadors, 2 1 . 

Procas^ ^t^K of Alba, i. 3. 

ProcoTuulf first mentioned by Livy, iii. 4. The first who was 
continued in command on the expiration of his consulate, 
Publius Philo, viii. 26. Proconsuls had no authority in the 
city, xxvi.9. 

Proeulus Giganiu^ JMbifrintM, consul, iv. 12. 

ProculuM Juliiu^i. 16. 

Proeulus Virginiu9y consul, his contest with his colleague about 
the Agrarian law, ii. 41. 

Pro/konrit, sea, xxxviii. 16. 18. 

Prodit€aior^ Q. Fabius Maximus, xxii. 8. 

Prosecution^ capital, ii. 52. Pecuniary, xxvi. 3. - 

Proser/iinej xxiv. 39. Her temple at Locri robbed by Plemin- 
ius, xxix. 7. Complaint made by the Locrians, 18. By the 
praetor Minucius, xxxi. 12.; who replaces the treasure, 13. 
See xxix. 20, 21. 

Proxenus^ iEtolian, poisoned by his wife, xli. 25. 

Prusiasj King of Bythynia, solicited by Antiochus to join him 
in war against the Romans, is prevented by a letter from 
Scipio Africanus, xxxvii. 25. Auer giving refuge to Hanni* 
bal, he consents to surrender him to T. Quintius, xxxix. 51. 
Proposes to mediate between the Romans and Perseus, xliv. 
14. Comes to Rome, and behaves with abject meanness, 
xlv. 44. 

PrytaniM^ the title of the chief magistrate of Rhodes, xlii. 45. 

P/e/f um, XXXV. 43. Is demolished, xlii. 67. 
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F§Utma§ Pk U^ / mier ^ Kii^ of Egypt, his ststae afibfds refiige t» 
Magias tbe Cayaa, zxiii. 10. He renews a treaty of fru&d- 
aldp witb tkc Robsbs, xxvii. 4. Offers to repress the in- 
roads of Philip, zxxi. 9. 

PtoUwB§^ Ung of Egypt, xxxii. 33. Marries the danghter of 
Antiochas, xxzr. 13. 

PfUmti and CU^fkmtrm^ King and Queen of Egypt, offer aid to 
the Romans against AntBochns, xxxvii. 3. Implore their a»> 
ftisfancr against hin^ xliv. 19. The elder Ptolemy is recon- 
ciled to his brother and sister, and received in Alexandria, 
zIt. 1 1. They are saved from the attempts tK. Antiochus by 
Rcmian ambasadors, 12. 

FmhticmmMy fiumers of the revenue, furnish supplies to the troopa 
at their own expense, on being promised payment when mo- 
ney should c«mie into the treasury, xxiii. 48, 49. Fraudulent 
practices and turbulent behuTiour ^ some of them, xxr. 3, 4. 

C FnbUcUiM Bi^uIuMf plebeian tribune, his charges against BAar- 
cellus and the patricians, xxvii. 31. 

X. Publkiu* BiSaUtUj military tribune, xxii. 53. 

PMhtiiian tribe 9ddtd^ rii. 15. 

C PubUthu confined for his father's debts, viii. 38. 

L. PubiiHu9 FoitcuM, consular, tribune, t. 13. 

Q. FubiUitUj plebeian tribune^ during the dissensions excited by 
Bianlius,' supports the cause of the senate, Ti- 19. ; and com- 
mences a prosecution against Manlius, 30. 

Q. FubUuM Pbiioj consul, defeats the Latines, is nominated dic- 
tator, procures laws to be passed in favour of the commons, 
▼iii. 13. He is the first plebeian praetor, 15. Is made mas- 
ter of horse, 16. Onsor, 17. Consul a second time, 33. He 
is the first person continued in command on the expiration of 
his consulate, and the first that triumphed when out of office, 
36. Consul a third time, ix. 7. He vanquishes the Sam- 
nites, 13, 14, 15. 

71 Pubiiliu9y plebeian augur, x. 9. 

VqUto FubiUiuMj a plebeian, refuses to enlist in the army, and 
appeals to the tribunes, and to the people, ii. 55. Is chosen 
plebeian tribune, 56. Proposes a law, that plebeian magis- 
trate^ should be elected in assemblies of the tribes; is re- 
elected tribune, ibid. 

Voltro Publiliu*^ consular tribune, v. 13. 

Pupinian diatrict^ xxvi. 9. 

Cn. PufiiuMj a commissioner to build a temple of Concord, xxii* 
33. 

X. PupiitMj candidate for the prxtorship, xxxix. 39. Praetor, 45. 

P. Pt^iu9y one of the first plebeian quaestors, iv. 54. 

Puteoliy xxiv. 12. XXV. 33. xxvi. 17. Attacked in vain by Han- 
nibal) xxiv. 13. 
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PydfiGy xliv. 6. 10. 43. Sacked by the Romans, 45. 

fyUe^ ov Thermopylmy xxxii. 4. 

Pylaie council^ xxxiii. 35. 

Fyfxmenee^ King of the Henetiy i. 1. 

Pylo9j xxvii. 30. 

Pyra^ on mount CEta, the place where Hercules was burned, 
xxxvi. 30. 

Pyrenc^ promontory, xxvi. 19. 

Pyretuean mountain; ii. 33. Harbour, xxxlv. 8. 

Pyrgtf J forty xxvii. 33. 

Pyrrheum^ fort, at Ambracia, xxxviii. 5, 6. 

Pyrrhiasy prsetor of i£tolia, defeated by Philip, xxvii. 30. 

Pyrrhu9y King of Epirus, his kind treatment of Roman pnson- 
ers, xxir. 59. His character mentioned by Scipio, xxxv. 14. 
He was warned by the Romans to guard against poison, xxxix. 
51. His dishonourable death a punishment for robbing the 
temple of Proserpine, xxix. 18. 

Pyrrhus^* camfi, name of a place in Macedonia, xxxii. 13. xxxv. 
37. 

PythagoroMj the Samian philosopher posterior to Numa, i. 18. 
Some supposed that Numa's books were written by him, xl. 39. 

PyihugortUy son-in-law of Nabis, governor of Sparta, xxxiv, 35. 
Makes a vigorous defence, 39. 

Pythian AfioUoy his answer brought by Fabius Pictor the histo- 
rian, xxiii. 11. 

Pythoj Macedonian, governor of Cassandrea, repulses the Ro- 
mans, xliv.l3. 

PythiuMyidn. 53. siiv. 3. 35. 



Quadranfj contributed by the people to bury Valerius, iii. 18. 
Quadrigatiy coin so called, xxii. 53. 
Quadriremej galley of four banks of oars, xxx. 35. 
QuinqnatruMy feast of Minerva, lasting five days, xxvi. ST. xliv. 

30. 
Quingueremej five-banked galley, xxi. 17. 
QuintiliB, month, the nones appointed for the Appollinarian 

games, xxvii. 33. 15. Calling magistrates into office, v. 33. 

Knights reviewed, ix. 46. 
Quadrufiiatovy a term of reproach, iii. 73. 
QussBtorsy first mentioned by Livy, ii. 41. Their number 

doubled, iv. 43. First plebeian, 54. 
QumBtoriunty part of a camp taken by the Samnites, x. 33. 
QuintiUuB FaruSy xxx. 1 . 

Cn. QuintUiiUj dictator, to drive a nail in the Capitol, viii. 18. 
M. Quintiliua FisriM, consular tribune, v. I. 
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18. 
Flgrmm^ prztor, ixhi, 38. zzx. 1. DcfbaU Mago 
1 Gaal, 18. 

fcmylbaMacyf Man^xliT. 18. 
■lyiiL 33. 
r. gn^ftfiBt Tt— ,X3am.31. 
Qmmtmm/mmil9^ iiL 13. Meadows, 36. 
Qmmtm^ ABbmm% made Roman acBa&on, L 30. 

Gca» QBatfnw vannly opposes the tiib«aes, iiL 1 1* 1m falsely 
ckai^ with vMiftler; is tke €fst tint gms bail to the peo- 
ple; goes into enky 13. 

Gca» QmmiimM Flmwummmm^ commissioMr to baild a temple o^ 
CooeQid.xziL 33. 

C QmmiimM Cwcmoerw, romwilar titlmae, tL 33. 

Cm^ QmiMims CmftitoBmmMj irst cande aedile, vii. I. 

X>. QmosMyof obscare birth, remarkable for bravery aad coa- 
dact, commamler of a Romaa fleet, is killed in a sea-fight with 
the TareatiBcs, xxtL 39. 

X. QumiimB^ military tribane, TiiL 35. 

L, QmimimM Cmemmmima sapplicaies the people in faTour of his 
son Cxso, iiL 13. Coosal, 19. Refaaes to be re-elected con- 
sal^SI. U called from the phmgh to the dictatorahip, 36. 
Sarnmmls aad Taaqoiahes the .Aqaaaa, aad sends them vn- 
der the yoke, 37, 38. Is presented by his army with a gold- 
en crown, and tiiampha, 39. A candidate lor the decemvi- 
rate, fails, 35. Ezecates the basiness of censor with mode- 
ratioB, iT. 6. Is agaia dictator, 13. 

Im, QmimiimMy son of Cincinnatos, consalar trilMine, it. 16. Mafr- 
terof horse, 17. Consalar tribane, 35. Aga]n,44. Afoorth 
time, Ti. 6. Again, 33. Recovers Tascalam, 33. 

X. QmmiimM C^^olinM, consalar tribune, tL 1 1. 

L. QBatfvM FiamumiMmMj angar, xxr. 3. Prstor, xxzi. 49. 

X. QmmiimM Cri^UmmM^ praetor, xxxix. 6. Commiaaiooer of a 
colony, 55. Triomphs over the Cdtiberians and Lasatanians, 
XTXIT. 43. 

X. QmimOmM FlmwuninuM^ brother of the cimsnl Titns, admiral 
of the fleet on the coast of Greece, ucuL 16. Consal, zzzr. 
10. Is expelled the senate for barbarous cruelty, zzxiz. 43. 

P. QmintiuM CtitctfijiariM, consalar tribune. It. 61. 

Q. QmhuimMy consular tribune, vi. 36. 

7*. QmimiimM BarbatuM CapOoiinmMj consul, ^peases the fury of 
the populace, ii. 56. Is thaaked by the senate, 57. A fa- 
Tounte of the soldiers, 60. Is raised again to the consulship 
by the patricians, and by a stratagem defeats the Volscians, 
64. Commissioner of a colony, iii. 1. Consul a third time, 
3. Proconsul ; rescues tbc consul from imminent danger, 4, 
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5. Pleads in favoar of Casso Quintini, 13| 13. Qiuestor^ 
urai^s Volscius, on whose evidence Csso had been com- 
deinned, 35. A candidale for the censorship, is disappoint- 
ed, 35. A fourth time consnl, 66. His character, 69. He 
defeaU the JEquans and Volscians, 70. Interrex, iv. 7. A 
fifth time consul, ft. A sixth; he nominates L. Quintius 
Cincinnatus dictator, 13. Supplicates the people in favour 
of T. Quintius, son of Cincinnatus 41. 

T, Quintius Cincinnatus Pcnnuaj iv. 26. His disputes with his 
colleague, and activity in the field, 37. 39. Again consul,'30. 
Consular tribune a unsuccessful at Veii, 31. Shares in victo« 
ry with the dictator, 2i3| $3. Is brought to trial, and acquit- 
ted, 41. 

T, Quintius Cafiitolinusy son of Capitolinus, consul, iv. 43. 
Consular tribune, 61. 

T, Quintius Cincinnatus^ consular tribune, vi. 4. Again, 18. 
Dictator; he subdues the Prcnestines, 38,39. And in his 
triumph conveys to the Capitol the image of Imperial Jove, 
brought from Praeneste. 

71 Qukuius CafUttUinus^ consular tribune, and master of horse, 
vi. 11. 

T. Qulniius^ consular tribune, vL 38. 

7*. Qukitius J*cnnus^ master of honse, vi. 43. 

T. Quintiusy dictatpr, vii. 9. Master of horse, 1 1. Consul, 18. 

T. Quintius Peunus^ consul, vii. 33. 

T. Quintius^ chosen as leader by the troops in mutiny, vii. 39. 
41. 

T, QuintiuSy commissioner of a colony, viii. 16. 

T, Quintius Crisfiinus appointed by Marcellus to the command 
ofa fleet, zxiv. 39. Praetor, xxvii. 6. Consul, 31. Is wounded, 

37. Disconcerts a scheme of Hannibal, 38. Dies of his 
wound, 33. 

T. Quintius Crisfiinus^ his singular encounter with Badius, a 
Campanian, XXV. 18. 

T, Quintius Flamininusy curule aedile, exhibits stage plays with 
mat magnificence, xxxi. 4. Consul, xxxii. 7. Sails to 
Greece, 9. Holds a conference with Philip, without effect, 10. 
Defeats Philip, 13. Is obliged to raise the seige of Atrax, 18. 
Holds another conference with Philip, which produces a truce, 
but not a peace, 33. 37. Gives Philip a total overthrow, 
xxxiii. 9, 10. Concludes a peace with him, 13. 34. 30 Pro- 
claims liberty to the sutes of Greece, 32. Leads an army to 
Argo, xxxiv. 35. Lays siege to Lacedaemon, 26. Refuses at 
first to listen to Nabis, and afterwards grants him peace, 40. 
Triumphs during three days, 52. Procures the siege of Nau- 
pactum to be raised, xxxvi. 35. Censor, xxxvii. 58. xxxviii. 

38. Augur, xlv. 44. 
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QuMnalJlamen created by Numa, i. 30. 

Quirinal hUl added to the city, i. 44. 

Quirinu9j i. 30. v. 53. viiL 9. His temple, iv. 31. Dedicated, 

and adorned with spoils of the enemy, x. 46. 
Quirite9j why so called,!. 13. 
Quiritian trench made by Anc. Mardus, i. 33. 

R 

Man, RabuUiua^ decemvir, iii. 35. 

RacUia^ wife of Quintius Cincinnatus, iii. 36. 

L. Ramnituj a Brondusian, tempted by P««eas to poison the 
Roman ambassadors and officers, dbcovers the matter to the 
Romans, xlii. 17. 41. 

Ramnefue* or Ranmesj one of the first tribes, and a century of 
knights, i. 13. 36. x. 6. 

Red rock*j ii. 49. Sea, xIt. 9. 

Reatej xxy. 7. zxvi. 1 1. Promises soldiers to Scipio, xxviii. 43. 

Regillumj town of the Sabines, ii. 16. 

RegUlu9y lake, near which Postumius routed the Latines, ii. 19, 
30. vi. 3. 

Religiwi established by Numa, i. 19. A passion for foreign re- 
ligious rites prevuls, iv. 30. Religious worship performed 
with more piety than magnificence, iii. 57. The bad conse- 
quences of mtroducing foreign modes of worship, xxv. 1. 

RemtUj made prisoner, and given up to Amulius ; assists in re- 
storing his grandfather, and is slain by his brother, i. 5. 

M ReiiiUf ambassador to Gaul, zxvii. 36. 

Revenue managed by the censors, iv. 8. 

Rhegium^ futhnil to the Romans, xxiii. 30. . Attempted by the 
Cartha^nians, zxiv. 1. zxvi. 13. xxix. 6. Furnishes the Ro- 
mans with a supply of ships, xzxvi. 43. 

Rhea Sytvia^ i. 3, 4. 

Rhafihia^ xixv. 13. 

RhaUianB^ v. 33. 

Rhinoeolura^iXy, 11. 

Rhion or Rhium^ streight between Naupactum and Patrae, being 
the entrance to the bay of Corinth, xxvii. 30. xxviiL 7. 

RhuiaeuMy of Pellene, threatens his son Memnon with death, if 
he persists in obstructing the. proceedings of a council of the 
Achaeans, xxxii. 33. 

Rhizon^ xlv. 36. 

Rhoney xxi. 31. xxvii. 39. Crossed by Hannibal, xzi. 36. 

Rhodian* send ambassadors to compose disputes between Phi- 
lip and the JEtolians, xxvii 30. xxviii. 7. Send a fleet to aid 
the Romans against Philip, xxxi. 46. Recover Persa from 
the Macedonians, zxziii. 18. Join their fleet to the Roman 
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against Antiochus, xxxvii. 9. Defeat his fleet, commanded 
by Hannibal, xxiii. 24. Again, in conjunction with the Ro- 
mans, defeat Polyxenidas, 30. Receive Lycia and Caria, 
after the reduction of Antiochus, xxxriii. 39. Send to the 
Roinan consul a menacing embassy in favour of Perseus, xliv. 
14. Implore pardon of the Ronlan ambassadors, and punish 
the advisers of their misconduct, xlv. 10. Juvencius Thalna, 
prsetor, proposes to the Roman commissioners a declaration 
of war against Rhodes, and is opposed by the tribunes, 21. 

Rhoduntia^ one of the summits oi mount CEta, near Thermo- 
pylae, zzxvi. 16. 18. 

Rketeum^ promontory, xxxvii. 9. 37. xxxviii. 39. 

Ring9 laid aside in mourning, i^. 7. 

Romcj built by Romulus, i. 16. Augmented by the destruction 
of Alba, 30. Surrounded with* a stone wail, 38. Besieged 
by Porsenna, ii. 11. Sacked and burned by the Gauls, 
v. 41, 42. Rebuilt, 55. and vi. 4. Its situation and advan* 
tagea described, v. 54. Doubled by the accession of the Sa« 
bines, i. 13. Attempted by Hannibal, xxvi. 10. Suffers 
much by fire, xxiv. 47. xxvi. 27. 

Romany their magnanimity, iv. 6. Love <^ liberty, ik 15. vi. 
19. Moderation in prosperity, zxx. 42. Fortitude in adver- 
sity, ix. 3. Love of their country, xxiii. 49. xxiv. 18. xxvi. 
36. Gratitude to its friends, ii. 10. 13. v. 47. Justice, v. 27. 
Regard to religion, i. 21. Military abilities, ix. 17. 19. 
See Army^ Camfiy Diecifilme, They long held poverty in 
hondur. See Poverty, It is the character of a 'Roman, both 
to act and to suffer with fortitude, ii. 12. 

T. RomiIiu9f consul, brought to trial on a charge made by CI. 
Cicero, iii. 31. Decemvir, 33. 

Romulary afterwards Ruminal fig-tree, i. 4. 

Romuiea taken by the Romans, x. 17. 

Romulus SyivUUy King of Alba, i. 3. 

Romulus^ son of Rhea, kills his brother Remus ; builds a city 
on the Palatine hill, and, from his own name, calls it Rome, 
i. .6. Forms the government, enlarges the city, opens a 
sanctuary, and forms a senate, 8. Orders the seizure of the 
Sabine women, 9. Overthrows the Caeninians, killing their 
Ring, offers the grand spoils to Jupiter Feretrius, and dedi- 
cates to him the first temple in Rome, 10. Defeats the An- 
temntans and Crunumnians, 11. Distressed in battle with 
the Sabines, vows a temple to Jupiter Stator, 12. Makes 
peace with the Sabines, and divides the city into thirty cu- 
rias, 13. Conquers the- Fidentians and Veians, appoints 300 
celeres to guard his person, 15. Dies, and is esteemed a di- 
vinity, 16. 

Bor avian Boldiersy viii. 8. 
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I*. Mo9eiu9j RiMBiii ambuMdor, kilkd hj order «f TolnnuuB^ 

ir. IT. 
Ru9emo^ wliere some stites of Gaul assembled, with intent to 

oppose Hanoibad, zzL 34. 
JfiMttito, a sea<^rt in Africa, zzz. 10. 
Museiian imndt, x. 4. Wasted, and the citjr taken, 37. 
Sl/k. RuiiUmM CnuMus^ consular tribune. It. 47. 
i>. RuiUiusy plebeian tribune, warmlj opposes the censors, and 

brings them to trial, zliiL 16^ Is fined, and disfranchised, 

zirr. 16. 
P. Rutiliu9 CatvuMj praetor, xlv. 44. 
Ruiulian» ▼anquished by JBneas, L a. By Tarqainius the 

Proud, 57- 

a 

SabtUhte iribe^ tI. 5. 

Sabatkifj zzvi. S3. 

Babeiian c^horU, x. 19. Country, viii. I. 

Sabine women seised by the Romans, i. 9. Put an end to the 
fight between the Romans and Sabines ; their names given to 
the curias, 13. 

SabineM make war on the Romans, i. 9, 10. Seise the citadel, 
1 1. Maintain a fuiioos fight, and afterwrrds make a peace, 
13. Are attacked and conquered by T. Hostilius, 30, 31. 
Tliose who removed to Rome with Tatius reside on the Ca- 
fMtol and citadel, 33. The Sabines are attacked, and defeat- 
ed by Tarquinius, 36, 37. Make preparations for war, iL 16. 
Sue for peace, 18. Make a predatory inroad as far as the 
Anio, and are dispersed, 36. Renew the war, and are de- 
feated, 31. Join the Veians against Rome, and are over- 
thrown, 53. Advance to the gates of the city, 63, 64. Re- 
commence hostilities, iii. 26. 30. Are deleateii, 63. 

Sacred Mount ^ ii. 33. iii. 53. Street, ii. 13. Rites, foreign, 
forbidden at Rome, xzv. 1. Shocking rites of the Samnites, 
X. 38, 39. Sacred spring, xxxiv. 44. 

SacryiceM^ several ei^lraordinarv, performed by direction of the 
Sibylline books, Ttkii, 57. The anniversary sacrifice of Ceres 
omitted after the battle of Cannae, xzii. 56. 

SacT^ortuMj harbour, near Tarentum, xsvi 39. 

Sagmina^ vervun, 1. 34. sxx,.43, 

St^untunij an opultnt city on the Iberus, xxi. 7. Bemegsd, and 
taken by Hannibal, the inhabitants throw their valuables and 
themselves into a fire, 14, 15. Spanish hostages are kept at 
Saguntum, xxii. 33. It is retaken by the Romans, and re»> 
tored to its old inhabitants, zxiv. 43. xxviii. 39. 



9aguntine8^ threatened by Hannibal, send atftbasstdors to 1l«m^ 
xxi. 3. 6. Show great firmness in supporting the siege, 1 1. 
Send an embassy to Rome with thanks to the senate^ xxviii. 
39. Another embassy, xxx. 3 1 . 

Salafiia^ xniw. 20. 47. Surrendered to Marcellus with the Car- 
thaginian garrison, xxti. 38. xxvii. i. 

Saia/iian9 over-reach Hannibal, xxvii. 38. 

Saiarian 9treet^ vii. 9. 

Salemutny colony, xxxii. 99. xxxir. 45. 

Sata99ians dwelling on the Alps, xxi. 38. 

Salera^ in Africa, xxix. 34. 

8alU^ twelve priests of Mars instituted by Numa, i. $0. Twelve 
more vowed by Tuilus, and called Agonales, or Colline, 2f . 

Salinator^ why Livius was so surnamed, xxix. 37. 

Sailentine9 conquered, ix. 43. Some of their towns revolt to 
Hannibal, xxv. \, Their coantry, x. 3. xxiv. 30. 

C. Saioniusy commissioner of a colony, xxxiv. 44. xlii. 4. 

P. Sahnitfy alternately military tribune and chief centurion, en- 
treats the senators not, on his aceount, to refuse the demands 
of the mutinous soldiers, vii. 41. 

Saifiiniatu infest the Roman lands, v. 31, 32. 

Salyiy or Salyf^ or SaiiuvUj people of Gaul, v. 35. Their 
mountains, xxi. 36. 

Samcj or Sshim, island, xxxvi. 43. Samian8,xxxi. 3 1. xxxiii. 30. 

Sanueantj in Cephallenia^ break the peace, Which had been 
concluded, and are besieged, xxxviii. 38. After ^ vigorous 
defence the city is taken, and sacked, 39. 

Samnitf form an alliance with the Romans, vii. 19. Origin of 
the war between those states, 39. Ambassadors sent to the 
Samnites receive a rude and menacing answer, 31. War is 
proclumed, 33. A furious baltle in which the Samnites are 
defeated, 33. Are again defeated in Samniura, 36. A third 
time, 37. They send ambassadors to sue for peace, viii. L 
The old treaty is renewed, 3. They join the Lucanians 
against Alexander of Epire, 17. Answer with, haughtiness 
the expostulations of the Romans, 33. Are expelled Palae* 
polis^ 36. Defeated by Fabius, master of horse, 30. Again, 
by Papirius, dictator, 36. Make a truce for a year, break it, 
and, after a desperate engagement, are defeated, 38, 39. En- 
trap the Roman army at the Caudine forks, ix. 3. ; and after 
violent exertions, and suffering many defeats, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
21, 32, 23. 27. 31. 40, 41. they submit and are sent under the 
yoke, 42. Their gold and silver shielded battalions, 40. The 
old treaty is renewed with them, 45. They take arms again, 
and are worsted, x. 12. Fight a furious battle, and areoblig- 
pd to fly into Etruria, 16. Are again defeated, 19. Again, 
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1 90. Thcf jam ikt Etnuiass, Uni- 
WiA die Gaids niTide tlie Roman 
»39. Their cliancter as 
InabloodybattkySt. They 
33.; aad arc rcpvlaed^ 33. Seven 
tlie yoke, 36. Again, by 
Papiiina, xiL 43. Their towns taken, 45. They, excepting 
the Pcntrians, revnk to Hannibal, xni. 61. Thar country 
Kvcrdy mvaged by MaiceOns, xziiL 43. 
^ gladiatflffs so called, ix. 40. 
,Tn. 33. 

r.35. Pcneas takes refnge there, 45, 46. 
xIt. 3. 5. 

, ZZZTlL 10, 1 1, fcc 
J river, abonnding with fish, xxxviiL 18. 
I irUe^ district (ifUmbria, xxzL 3. xxxiiL 37. 
&rrfA,xhr. 34. 

» or SirrfarinM,zzL 16. Send a secret embassy to the 



xTJii 3X Are Tanqnished by the Romans, 40. 
Entirely snbdned, 4 1 . Snccesaes oi Sempronios against them 
xlL 13. 

SsTdona, island, zzL 1. xziL 31. Ravaged by a Carthaginian 
fleet, xxviL 6. A Roman army ordered to be sent tblther, 
xfi. 9. Are coaqnered by Sempronins Gracchns, and a pic- 
tare hang np, xlL 38. 

SoTfttdom^ promontory, zzxriiL 38. 

&raw, river, fleet of Antiochns shipwrecked at its month, xzxiii. 
41. 

Sslt»/a, viL 19. 

BaticuiMy viL 33. 34. Besieged by the Romans, ix. 21. Taken, 
33. Its territory, xziiL 14. Its inhabitants commended by 
the Romans, zxviL 10. 

Sttricttm taken from the Romans by Coriolanns, ii. 39. By the 
Rontans from the Volscians^ vL 8. By the Praenestines and 
Volaciana, S3. Bained by the Latinea, 33. The Antians 
settle a colony there, and the Romans sack and bum the city, 
viL 37. The Volscians take post at Satricnm, viii. 1. It is 
. taken by Paforins, ix. 16. 

SaimrdCj interludes, vii. 3. 

Saimmaiia institnted, ii. 31. Proclaimed to last a day and a 
night, and to be observed for ever, xxii. 1. 

Saturm*9 iewtfUe^ ii. 31. Sacrifices and a lectistemium at it, 
xxiL 1. ^ 

&lyra«, Rhodian ambassador, xlii. 14. 

Scmvolm. See MuHum, 

jp. ^on/tiiiaw, pontiff', xxiiii. 21. 

Seafktian tribe added, viii. 17. 
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P. Scafitiut persuades the Roman people, in a case where they 
are arbitrators, to assume to themselves some lands in dis- 
pute between the Ardeans and Arlcians, iii. 71. 

Scarcity y and consequent disturbances, ii. 34. iv. 12. 

Scharjfihia^ zxxvi. 19. 

Scea^ called Tripolis, xlii. 55. 

Scerdiisedusj King of XUyria, zxvi. 24. xsvii. 30. xxviiL 5. 

Scerdiiaedu9y son of Gentius, xliv. 32. 

SchaenuSf merchant, informs Quintius of the roads to Perrhaebia, 
xliv. 35. 

Sciathii9 demolished by Philip, xxxi. 28. 45. xxxv. 43. 

Sci99Uy xxi. 60. 

Scodraj capital of Illyria, xliii. 20. xliv. 31, 32. xlv. 26. 

ScodriUy mount, xliv. 31. 

ScofioM^ praetor of the i^tolians, xxvi. 24. Makes war on the 
Acamanians, 25. Carries a large body of troops to Egypt, 
xxxi. 43. 

Scorfiion9f engines, the number found in New Carthage, xxvi. 47. 

5;ro/tMfa,xxviii. 5. 7. Plain of Scotussa, or Melambium,xxxiii. 6. 

C ScriboniuM CuriOf plebeian aedile, prosecutes farmers of the 
public lands, xxxiii. 42. Is made chief curio, xli. 21. Prae- 
tor, xxxiv. 54. 

L, ScriboniuSf deputy from the Roman prisoners taken by Han- 
nibal, xxii. 61. 

L, ScrihoniuM Libo^ commissioner of the exchequer, xxiii. 21. 
See xxii. 61. Praetor, xxix. 1 1. 

X. Scriboniua LibOj praetor, xxxv. 10. 

L. Scribonitu Uboj praetor, xxxix. 23. 

SctUtenna^ river, at which the Ligurians are defeated by, C. 
Claudius, xli. 12. 18. 

Scyilaeum^ promontory, xxxi. 44. xxxvi. 42. 

Seamen supplied by private persons, xxiv. 1 1. 

Scyrtu^ XXXI. 45. xxxiii. 30. 

Sece99ion of the conomons to the Sacred Mount, ix. 32, 33. ; to 
th€ Aventine, iii. 50, 51.; and thence to the Sacred Mount, 
52. ; of the soldiers, vii. 39. 42. 

Sedentary occufiation^j people of, summoned to take arms, viii. 
20. 

Sedetania country wasted by Mandonius, xxviii. 24. xxix. 2. 

Sedetanians join the Romans, xxxiv. 20. 

Sedition* commotiona at Rome, ii. 23. 28. 56. iii. 66, &c. &c. 

Segi9ticaj xxxiv. 17. 

Seguntiaj xxxiv. 19.. 

Seleucia, Macedonian colony, xxxiii. 41. xxxviii. 17. 

Seleucusy son of Lysimachus, xxxiii. 40. 

Seieucu9y son of Antiochus, xxxiii. 40. Recovers Phocaea,xxxvii. 
1 1. Wastes the country of Pergamus, and lays siege to the 
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city, stxvii. 18. Is tompelled by Diophanesi, on Achaean, to 
retire out of the country, 3t. 

Seiinu9 taken by Antiochas, xxxiii. 30. 

ji, SeliiuM^ plebeian tribnne, iv. 43* 

Selymbrkij xxxiii. 39. 

Scmpronius BtiesiUy quaestor, is slain with one thousand of his 
men, xxii. 31. 

jf. SemfironiuM^ consul, ii. 31. Again, 34. 

^. Stm/inmnu AtratfnuB^ one of the first consular tribunes, iv. T. 
Again, 44. A third time, 47. Master of horse, vi. 38. 

C. Semfironiu* AtratinuM^ consul, his negligence and rashness, 
iv. 37. He is accused by L. Hortensius, plebeian tribune, 
and saved by the entreaties of the military tribunes of his ar- 
my, 43. Is ;^ain accused and condenmed, 44. 

C. SemprftniUB BUfuM brings to a trial Cn. Fulvius, for the loss 
of his army, xxrL 3. 

Cn. 9ewtfirtmiu9 BldBtut^ lieutenant-general under Q. Fulrius, 
xxvii. 6. 

C SemfkrtmHtd iSTAenct, plebeian sdile, xxjtix. 7. Praetor, 33. 

C. ^/nftrtmitm Longutj commissioner of religiovs affairs, xfi. 31 . 

JL. Semproniut AtratmuM^ consul, iy. 7. Censor, 8. 

M. Semfironiu* Tuditaniu^ on the capture of New Carthage, ap- 
pointed arbiter in the dispute about a mural crown, xxn. 48. 
Praetor, xxxvii. 47. Consul, xxxix. 33. Chief pontiff, 46. 
Dies of the plague, xli. 31. 

P^ Semfironiu9 Tuditanu9^ ambassador to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
xxxi. 3. Cnrule aedile, is made praetor, xxiv. 43, 44. xxv. 3. 
XX vi. 1 . Censor, xxvii. 1 1 . Consul, xxix. 1 1 . Makes peace 
with Philip, 13. Engages in an irregular combat with Han- 
nibal, and is worsted : Engages him again, and gains the 
victory, 36. 

P. Semfironiut SophuB^ plebeian tribune, ix. 33. Inveighs 
against Appius Claudius, censor and orders him to be im- 
prisoned, 34. Consul, he enjoys a triumph, 45. Is made pon- 
tiff, x. 9. Praetor, 31. 

P, Sem/ir<miu9 Blx^ua^ plebeian tribune, opposes the grant of a 
triumph to P. Cornelius Scipio, xxxvi. 39. 

P. Sem/ironiuM Gracchu9j plebeian tribune, and Caius, accuse 
Acilius Glabrio of peculation, xxxvii. 58. 

P. SemfironiuM Longus^ praetor, xxxtx. 32. 

Tib. Sempnmiu* Gracchu9y master of horse, xxii. 57. Sends 
com and nuts down the river to the beseiged in Casilinum, 
xxiii. 19. Curule aedile, is made consul, 34. Supports the 
spirits of the senate, 35. Takes the command of the volun- 
teer slaves, 33. His services, 35, 36, 37. He defeats Hanno, 
xxiv. 14, 15. Gives freedom to the volunteer slaves, 16. 
Again consul, 43. His actions in Lucania, xxv. 1. He is 
ensnared by treachery, and his body it sent to Hannibal, 16. 
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Tib. Semfironiu» Graechu^y what Terj young, ia made augur, 
xxix. 38. Chosen, as remarkably spirited, by Scipio, for an 
expeditious journey to Philip, zxxvii. 7. 

Tib. Semfironius Longu»j consul, xzi. 6. Is sent into Sicily, IT. 
Recalled, and joins his colleague, 51. Is defeated by Hanni- 
bal, 55. Fights Hannibal again, is successful at first, but 
worsted afterwards, 59. Fights Haano with good success, 
xxiii. 37. 

7V^. S^mfironiM GracehuSj plebeian tribune, although at enmity 
with Scipio Africanus, stops the prosecution against him, and 

^ receives thanks from the senate for his honourable conduct, 
xxxviii. 53. Prevents the imprisonment of L. Scipio, 60. 

Tib, SemfinmiuM Gracchu9j commissioner of a polony, xxxix. 55. 
Prastor, xl. 35. Consul, xli. 8. Triumphs over the Celti- 
berians, 7. 

Tib. Semfironiua Ldngua^ son of Caius, commissioner of re- 
ligious affairs, xxvii. 6. Praetor, xxxiii. 24. Consul, xxxiv. 
43. Informs the senate of an insurrection in Liguria, 56. 

Tib, Semfinmiu* Miucaj commissioner of lands, xlv. 13. 

Senaj colony, xxvii. 46. 

ScuaUy instituted by Romans, consisting of one hundred mem- 
bers, called Patres, and their descendants. Patricians, i. 8. 
Why called Conscript Fathers, ii. 1. Their number aug- 
mented on the destruction of Alba, i. 17. 30. to two hundred, 
and to three hundred by the first Tarquinius, called Fathers of 
Inferior Birth, 35, Is diminished by the cruelty of Tarqui- 
nius the Proud, 49. ; and filled up by Brutus, ii. 1. Chiefs of 
the Albans chosen into the senate,' i. 30. The first mention 
by Livy of a plebeian senator, v. 12. Appius Claudius pro- 
cures the adnussion of sons of freed men into the senate, but 
this practice is not followed, ix. 46. The rule altered, wi^ich 
required the senate's previous approbation of a law, before it 
was passed by the people, i. 17. Senators chosen first by the 
kings, i. 8. 30. 35. i afterwards by the consuls, ii. 1. ; and from 
the year three hundred by the censors, iv. 8. After the bat« 
tie of Cannae, a dictator created to choose the senate, xxiii. 
22. Prince of the senate generally the member alive who had 
been censor first, xxvii. 1 1. This rule not always observed, 
13. A particular place assigned to senators at the public 
shows, xxxiv. 54. Decrees of the senate first kept by the 
aediles in the temple of Ceres, iii. 55. Afterwanls in th» 
treasury, iii. 9. Decree of the last necessity, iii. 4. Sena- 
tors forbidden to deal in merchandise, xxi. 63. Liable to a 
fine for noni-attendance, iii. 38. Judgment of the senate, auc^ 
toritas, iv. 57. 

SenoncMy people of Gaul, advance to Clusium, and to Rome, v. 
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35. See GauU. Sniroiind and cut to pieces a Roman legioO) 

Senima^ z. 37. 30. 

Stpmum taken by L. Papirius, x. 44, 45. 

S^/t^kmt Lahujthe last Campanian who was chief mag:istrate at 
Capaa, xxyi. 6. 13. 

Sergk^ practised in poisoning, pat to death by a dose of her 
own composition, viii. 18. 

C Strgimtj consniar tribune, vi. 4. Again, li. A third time, 
27. 

L. Sergnuj carrying an offering to Delphi, taken by pirates, and 
dismissed, ▼. 38. 

L, Serg^ims FkienoMy military tribune, v. 16. Consul, 17. Con- 
sular tribune, 35. A second time consul, 30. A second time 
consular tribune, 35. A third time, 45. 

X. SergiuM FUtenoM, consular tribune, iv. 3i. 

ManUuM ^Irf^tiM, decemvir, iii. 35. 

Mam. Sergiu9 FitUnoM^ consular tribune, iv. 61. Again, ▼. 8. 
On his camp being attacked by the Faliscians, he chooses to 
be vanquished by the enemy, rather than send to his col- 
league for succour, for which he is brought to trial, 11.; and 
fin^i 13. 

Man. StrgiU4, military tribune, assists in the taking of Locri, 
xxix. 6. Is scourged by Pleminius, and put to death, 9. 

Man. Sergiu9 Silus, praetor, when the number was increased to 
six, xxxii. 37. Lieutenant-general, xliv. 30. 

Serrhiumj fort,4aken by Philip, xxxL 16. 

ServiiH^ Albans, chosen into the senate by TuUus Hostilius, i. 
30. 

C. StrviHuM^ commissioner of lands, obliged to fly by an inroad 
of the Boians, xxi. 35. 

C ServiiiuM^ consul, ii. 49. 

C. Serviihu, consular tribune, contending with his colleagues, 
submits to the advice of his father, iv. 45. 

C. StrviiiiM jthala^ master of horse, kills Mxlius, iv. 1 3, 1 4. Is 
commended by the dictator, 15. Made consul, 30. Consular 
tribune, 56. Master of horse, and a second time consular 
tribune, 57. ; a third time, v. 8. In obedience to the will of 
the senate be obliges his colleagues to abdicate, 9. 

C. ServiliuM Ahala^ master of horse, vi. 3. 

C. ServUiusj commissioner for conducting a colony to Placen- 
tia, is seized by the Gauls, xxi. 35. ; and sixteen years after 
Is delivered, and brought home by his son, xxx. 19. 

C Serviiiusj son of the preceding lieutenant-general, throws 
supplies into the citadel of Tarentum, xxv. r 5. Is made pon- 
tifr, xxvii. 6. Plebeian aedile, 31. Master of horse, and cu» 
rule aedile, 33. 36. Praetor, xxviii. 10. 46. Consul, xxix. 38. 
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XXX, I. Liberates and brin^ home his father, xxx. 19. Dic- 
tator, 39. Chief pontiiff xxxix. 46. Is ordered to fifid out 
expiations in time of a pestilence, xl. 37. Dies, 42. 

C. Serviiiiu Ca9Ca^ plebeian tribune, xxv. 3. 

Cn, Serviliu9 Csepio^ pontiff, xxv. 2. Curuie aedile» xxviii. 10. 
Praetor, xxxviii. 46*. Consul, xxix. 38. xxx. 1. Goes over to 
Sicily in pursuit of Hannibal, but is recalled by a dictator 
appointed for the purpose, 24. Dies, xli. 21. 

Cn, Serviiiu9 Geminu9^ consul, xxi. 57. xxiL I. He ravages 
the island of Maninx, 31 . Follows the plan of Fabius in con- 
ducting the war, 32. 43. Is slain at Cannae, 49. 

Zr. ServiliuM Structu9^ consular tribune, iv. 47. 

M. Scrviliusj augur, xxvi. 23. Curuie aedile, xxix. 38. Mas- 
ter of horse, xxx. 24. Consul, 26, 27. Is continued in com- 
mand, 41. His speech in favour of JKmilius Paullus, xlv* 
37. 8cc. 

M. Servtlius^ military tribune, xl. 27. Pontiff, xliii. IL 

M Serviliua Geminua^ master of horse, xxx. 24. 27. Commis- 
sioner of lands, xxxi. 4. Of a colony, xxxii. 29. 

P, Serviliua^ consul, ii. 21. Not pleasing either to the patri- 
cians or plebeians, 27. 

P. Serviliua^ consul, iii 6. Dies, 7. 

Q. Serviliua^ consul, ii. 6. Again; and is sent against the 
^quans, iii. 2. 

Q. Serviliua^ quaestor, prosecutes M. Volscius for false evidence 
against Caeso, iii. 24. 

Q. Serviliua Priacua^ dictator, iv. 21. Routes, the Etrurians, 
and takes Fidenae, 22. Calls on the tribunes to make the 
consuls name a dictator, 26« ' Is made dictator, 46. Defeats 
the Jlquans, 47. 

Q, Serviiiua FidetuUy consular tribune, v. 8. Again, 14. In- 
terrex, 17. Consular Iribune a third time, 24. A fourth, 36. 
A fifth, vi. 4. A sixth, 6. 

Q. Serviliuay consular tribune, xi. 22. Again, 31. A third 
time, 36. 

Q, Serviliua Ahala^ consul, vii. 1 . A second time, 4. Dicta- 
tor ; he, by direction of the senate, vows the great games, and, 
after several services, abdicates, 11. Is made interrex, 17. 

Q, Serviliua, master of horse, vii. 22. Consul, 38. 

S/i. Serviliua, consul, repulses the Veians; is afterwards worst- 
ed by them, and saved by his colleague, ii. 51. 52. 

Sfi, Serviliua Priacua, consul, vi. 31. Consular tribune, 38. 

Serviua Corneliua, consul, ii. 41. 

Serviua Tulliua, i. 18. Son of a prisoner taken at Comiculum, 
39. and iv. 3. Advanced to the throne by the senate, 41. 
Marries his daughters to the Tarquins, 42. Institutes the 
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census, 42. ; and closes the lustrum, 44. Is murdered, 48. His 
commentaries, 60. 

P. Seating Ca/iitolinua^ consul, iii. 22. Decemvir, 33. 

F, Seatiusj a patrician brought to trial before the people by C. 
Julius, decemvir, iii. 33. 

F. Sestiua^ quaestor, iv. 50. 

Scatoa^ or Seatua^ on the Hellespont, xxxii. 33, 

Setioy colony, vi. 30. Plundered by the Privemians, vii. 42. 
xxvi. 8. XXX. 14. Refuses supplies, xxvii. 9. Decree of the 
senate on the occasion, xxix. 15. 

Setiana inform of the revolt of the Privemians, viii. 1 . 

C. Scxtiliua^ a plebeian consular tribune, vi. 30. 

M, SextUiua^ of Fregellse, answers for eighteen colonies, that 
they would supply troops, xxvii. 10. 

L, Scxtiua^ plebeian tribune, iv. 49. 

Z. Sexliua^ plebeian tribune, proposes laws concerning debts, 
concerning lands, and the admission of plebeians to the con- 
sulship, and prevents the election of curule magistrates, rL 
35. Being a tenth time tribune, he is made the first plebeian 
consul, 42. 

M. Sextiua Sabinua^ praetor, xxx. 26. 

Sewer J great, constructed by Tarquinius the Proud, i. 55. 

SAifia^ long, or ships of war, v. 28. 

— light, xxi, 28. 

transport, xxii. 11.' 

praetorian, or chief commander's, xxix. 25. 

— — beaked, xxvUi. 45, 46. xxx. 10. 

—^— scout, xxx. 10. 

'■ conveyed over land at Tarentum, xxv. 11. 

Shi/i race^ annual, at Patavium, x. 2. 

Sko/ia of the silver-smiths in the Roman Forum set up to sale 
by Hannibal, xxvi. 11. 

Sidariay xxvi. 39. 

Sybiiy i. 7. 

SybUline booka^ iii. 10. v. 13. &c. 

L. Sicciua murdered by contrivance of the decemvirs, iii. 43. 

Siciiianaj their affairs regulated by Marcellus, xxiv. 40. They 
complain to the senate of Marcellus, xxvi. 29. The humble 
supplication of the ambassadors to him, 33. 

Siciiian warj xxiv. 36. xxv. 40. Streight, i. 2. 

Sicitiua^ who had excited the Herpinians to a revolt, beheaded, 
xxiii. 37. 

Sici/y, ^neas arrives there, i. 1 . Com is purchased there by 
the Romans, ii. 34. The Carthaginians first send an army 
thither, iv. 29. A fleet, sent, as supposed by Livy, by the 
tyrants of Sicily, infests the Tuscan sea, vii. 25. The island 
is abandoned by the Carthaginians, xxvi. 40. Its affairs ad- 
justed by Scipio, xxix. I . « 
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C. Siciniu9 advises the secession to the Sacred Mount, ii. 3S. 
Is one of the first plebeian tribunes, 33. See, iii. 54. 

Cn, Siciniusj prxtor, xlii. 10. Is sent with an army to Mace- 
donia, 27. 

L, SicMu9^ plebeian tribune, vi. 6. 

T, SiciniuSf consul, ii. 40. Defeats the Volscians, 41. 

T, Sicinius proposes that the Romans should remove to Veii, 
V. 24. 

SicyoHj xxvii. 13. xxxii. 23. 39. 

Sicyoniansy Aratus (father and son) murdered by Philip, xxxii. 
21. The country wasted, xxxiii. 15. 

Sidetansy people, xxxv. 13. 

Sididniansy attacked by the Samnites, procure the assistance of 
the Campanians, vii. 29. Wish to surrender themselves to 
the Romans; and, being rejected, are reduced by the Latines, 
viii. 1, 2. Wage war with the Auruncians, 15. Are con- 
quered by the Romans, 16, 17. 

Sidicinian lands ravaged by Hannibal, xxvi. 9. 

Sidoniansy xxxv. 48. 

Sigeuniy promontory, xliv. 28. 

5^ta, colony, i. 55. ii. 21. viii. 3. Faithful to the Romans, 
xxvii. 10. 

SigoveBusy leader of the Celts into Italy, v. 34. 

Q. SiliuBy first plebeian qusestor, iv.-54. 

Sinofiej afterwards Sinueaaay x. 21. xxvii. 38. xxxii. 9. 

Sinue99aj viii. 11. Colony, x. 21. xxii. 14. 

SilentUy a Greek writer, xxvi. 49. 

Sinueaaan watersy xxii. 13. 

Sil/iiOy 'X.xyiii. 12. 

Silver accruing from fines, by which brazen images were pur- 
chased, and set up in the temple of Ceres, xxvii. 6. and kxx. 
39. 

Silvery contribution of, to the treasury, xxviii. 38. xxx. 45. 

Silver mines in Spain, xxviii. 3. 

Si/iontutn taken by Alexander of Epirus, viii. 24. 

Sifiontuniy colony, xxxiv. 45. Deserted, xxxix. 23. 

S^yrrhicasy i£tolian ambassador, xxxi. 46. 

SlingerayixA. 21. xxViii. 37. xxxviii. 21. 29. 

Smyrna asserts its freedom, xxxiii. 38. Defends itself with 
bravery, xxxv. 42. Is honoured by the Romans, and reward- 
ed with an addition of territory, xxxviii. 39. 

Soldiersy Roman, first receive pay, iv. 59. Donations usually 
made to them by a general at his triumph, x. 44. Their ver- 
ses, iii. 26. iv. 40. See Army and Legion, 

Soliy fort, xxxiii. 20. 

Solon's laws copied by the Romans, iii. 31. 

Sofiater made praetor at Syracuse, xxiv. 33. 
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Stt^aierj one of Philip's generals, curies foar thoossad men t» 
Africa, :cxx. 26. is refused to the demand of Philip's am- 
bassadors, 42. 

So/iAonUba^ daughter of Hasdnibal, wife of Syphax, marries 
Masinissa, xxx. 23. Swallows poison, 15. 

Soray taken by the Romans, vii. ^ Inhabitants kill the Ro- 
man colonists, and joins the Samnites, ix. 33 It is taken bf 
the Romans, by means of a deserter, 34. Retaken by the 
Samnites, 43. Recovered by the Romans, 44. A colony 
settled there, x 1. Decree of the senate on its refusing sup- 
plies, xxix. 15. 

So9Uf and Theodotus, as soon as Hieronymus was slain, hasten 
to Syracuse, xxiv 21. 

SonB sent by Marcellus to the governor of the fort Euryalus, 
XXV. '25. Wears a golden crown in Marcellus's triumph, and 
is rewarded with the freedom of Rome, xxvi. 21. 

SoHaiheuM Magnusy ambassador of Philip to Hannibal, xxiii. 39. 

So4/iiiOj Juno J viii. 14. 

Sotimiu^ page to Alexander of Epirus, viii. 34. 

^am divided between the Romans and Carthaginians by thie 
river Iberus, xxi. 3. Cn. Scipio the first Roman who headed 
an army there, xxi. 33. xxv. 37. The first conquest attempt- 
ed on the continent, and the last completed, xxviii. 12. The 
inhabitants restless, and fond of change, xxii. 31. 

Sjtartaj in early times, had not walls, xxxiv. 38. Romans at- 
tempt to storm it, 39. Its mode of education rough and hardy, 
xxxviii. 17, See Lacedxmon, 

SfierchiaBj xxxii. 13. 

S/ierchiMf river, xxxvL 14. xxxvii. 4. 

SfioUtum attempted in vain by Hannibal, xxii. 9. xxiv. 10. The 
inhabitants commended by the Romans, xxvii. 10. 

Springy sacred, xxxiii. 44. 

Sfiy of the Carthaginians discovered at Rome, had his hands cut 
off, and was sent away, xxii. 33. 

Sfiies employed by Hannibal, taken by the Roman guards, are 
by the order of Scipio conducted through all parts of the 
camp, and dismissed, xxx. 39. 

SfioiUj grand, offered by Romulus to Jupiter Feretrius, i. lO. 
Offei^ again by Com. Cossus, iv. 30. 33. 

———, equestrian, viii. 7. 

, burned in honour of Vulcan, i, 37. 

Sfiuriua MiutiuM Rutiius, consular tribune, i v. 61. See Aaar- 

tiU9, 

Q. Statorius left with Syphax to discipline his troops, ifliy. 48. 

XXX. 38. 
StatiellXy a Ligurian city, unjustly attacked by M. Popilius, xlii. 

7, 8. 3 1 . He eludes punishment^ 33. 
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ManiM 5!ra/i/itf#, ft Lucanian, detects a stratagem of Hannibali 

xxii. 42, 43. 
Statiua 7W6itf« promises to put Hannibal in possession of Comp- 

sa,xxiii. 1. 
StatiuM Metiusj commander of the celebrated garrison of Casili- 

num, xxiv. 19. , 
r, SiatiuMy plebeian tribune, accuses Sp. Servilius, ii. 53* 
StatiuM GeliiuSf Samnite general, is taken by the Romans, ix. 44. 
Statiua Minatiutj Samnite general, is made prisoner, x. 20. 
Stator. See JufiUer. 
Stellatian /ilain9j ix. 44. x. 31. 
Steliatine tribcj vi. 5% 

Steniua Minius Celer^ one of Hannibal's hosts at Capua, xxiii. 8. 
C. Stertiniua^ prastor, xxxviii. 35. 
L, Steriiniusj commissioner to give liberty to several Thracian 

states^ xxxiii. 35. 
Stcna^ defile, near Antigouia, xxxii. 5. 
Stimoy xxxii. 14. 
Stobij xxxiii. 19. 
Stratonicej a fruitless expedition of the Rhodians against it, 

xxxiii. 18. It is assigned to the Rhodians by the Romans, 30. 
Strdtonide9j accomplice of Zeuxippus in a plot against brachyl- 

las, xxxiii. 28. 
Stratum^ xxxvi. 1 1. xxxviii. 4, 5. xliii. 21. 
StreeUj cause of their irregularity, v. 55. 
Strymon^ river, xliv. 44, 45. 
Stuberay xxxi. 39. xliii. 19. 

Stymfihaliaj xxxiii 14. The same as Stymphalis, xlv. 30. 
Sublician bridge^ v. 40. 
Suburraj part of Rome^ iii. 13. 
^ sub-centurion conquers a Latine centurion, viii. 8. 
SucMa Pomeiioj Xakta from the Volscians, i. 41. Revolts, ii. 

16. Is taken, 17. 
Suesaa Aurunca^ viii. 15. Colony, ix. 28. Refuses supplies, 

x^vii. 9. Decree of the senate in consequence, xxix. 15. 
Sutsaetansj people of Spain, xxv. 34. Their lands wasted by 

Mandonius, xxviii. 24. xxxiv. 20. 
SueMula^ vii. 37. xxiii. 14. 17. xxiv. 46. xxv. 7. 22. xxvi. 9. 

xxviii. 9. 
Suesaulans are complim<!nted with the freedom of Rome with- 
out right of suffrage, viiii 14. 
Sussetesj title of the chief magistrate at Carthage, xxviiL 37^ 

XXX. 7. 
Suiamomonthitny mount, xxxix. 2. xl. 41. 
Sulmoy xxvi. 11. ^ 

Sul/iicia^ motheMn-law to the cons^il Postumius, gives hioi a 
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good character of JEbutia, in the affair of the Bacchanals, 
xxxix. 11. 

C. Sulfiicius CamermtM abdicates the censorship, vi. 27. 

C. Suipicitu Longusj consul, viii. 1 5. Again, 37. A third time, 
ix. 24. Defeats the S^mnites, 27. 

C SutfiiciiiB^ lieutenant-general, vanquishes the Hemicians, vii. 
7. Probably the same with C. Sulpicius Pseticus, consul, vii. 
2. Again, 9. He takes Ferrentinum, 9. Is made dictator, 
and defers coming to action, to the dissatisfaction of his ar- 
my, 12. His stratagem, 14. He defeats the Gauls, and tri- 
umphs, 15. Is made interrex, and a third time consul, 17. 
A fourth time, 19. A second time intertex, and a fifth time 
consul, 22. 

C Sulfiiciu8y praetor, xxv. 41. 

C. Sulpiciua (laUusy pontiff, -xxxii. 7. 

C. Sulfiicius Galba augur, xli. 21. 

C. Sulfticiua Gallua^ praetor, is chosen a patron by Hither Spain, 
xliii. 2. Praetor, 11. Military tribune : foretells fo the army 
an eclipse of the moon, xliv. 37. Consul, xlv. 44. 

Z. Sulfiiciusy military tribune, xl. 27. 

F, Sulfiicius Seiferesy consul, triumphs over the £quans, ix. 45. 
Censor, x. 9. 

P. Sulfiicius Galba^ before he had held any curule office, made 
consul, xxv. 41. Is sent into Apulia, and thence to Mace- 
donia, xxiv. 22. 28. His exploits, xxvii. 10. 31, 92. xxviii. 
5. 7. Dictator, xxx. 24. 

P, Sulfiicius Galbuy consul, xxxi. 5. Sent to Macedonia, 14. 
His services there, to 47. 

Q. Sulfiicius^ lieutenant-general under A. Postumius, dictator, 
iv. 27. 

Q. Sulfiicius Camerinusy consular tribune, v. 8. Again, 14. 

Q. Sulfiicius Lengusy consular tribune, v. 36. 47. Makes terms 
with Brennus for raising the sie^ of the Capitol, 48. 

Servius Sulfiicius Galba^ curule aedile, xxvii. 21. Ambassador 
to Attalus, xxix. 1 1. Pontiff, xxx. 26. • 

Servius Sulfiicius^ consul, ii. 19. 

Servius Sulfiicius^ chief curio, iii. 7. 

Servius Sulfiicius^ consul, iii. 10. Deputy to Athens, to collect 
laws, 31. Decemvir, 33. Deputy t^ the seceding troops on 
the Aventine, 50. 

Servius Sulfiicius Camerinusy consill, vii. 28. 

Servius Sulpicius Rufus^ consular tribune, vi. 4. A second time, 
18. A third time, vi. 21. 

Servius Sulfiieiusy consular tribune, vi. 22. Again, 32. Re- 
takes Tusculum, 33. His wife, daughter of M Fabius Am- 
bustus, 34. Consular tribune a third time, 26. A fourth, 38. 
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Serviu9 Suifiiciiu Galha^ praetor, xxxviiL 42. Instigates the 
second legion to oppose the triumph of P. jEmilius, xW. 35. 

Summanusj Pluto, his temple at Rome, xxxii. 29. 

Suniumy promontory, xxviii. 8. xxxi. 23. xxxii. 17. 

SuovetauriiiOy i. 44. viii. 10. 

F, Suroy lieutenant-general, xxii. 31. 

Surrentine* revolt to the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. 

Survey^ general, instituted by Ser. TuUius, i. 42. 
Performed, i. 44. Number rated - - 80,000 

— — — iii. 3. 124,214 

24. 132,409 

X. 9. 47. 262,322 

— — — - xxvii. 36. 137,108 

xxix. 37. 214,000 

■ xxxviii. 36. - - - - 258,308 
xlii. 10. 269,015 

Sutrittn landty xxvi. 34. 

Sutrium taken by Etrurians, and retaken by Camillus, vi. 3. 
The city is besieged by the Etrurians, and relieved, 9 Con- 
sidered as the key of Etruria, and again besieged, ix. 32. 35. 
See X. 14. Refuses supplies as a colony, xxvii. 9. Decree of 
the senate in consequence, xxix. 15. 

Svfine used in confirming a treaty, i. 24. ix. 5. 

Sycuriumj operations of Perseus and the Romans near it, xlii. 
54. 57. 62. 64. 

Syleufity xxxviii. 14. 

Synnada^ xxxviii. I5. xlv. 34. 

Sytvanusy supposed to have uttered a loud voice from the Ar- 
sian wood, ii. 7. 

SyiviuMy surname of the Alban kings, i. 3. 

Syfihaxy King of Numidia^ solicited by Scipio, forms a treaty 
of amity with the Romans, xxiv. 48. Defeated by Masinissa, 
he flies to the Maurusians, 49. Sends an embassy to Rome, 
and receives one from thence, xxvii. 4. Is visited by Scipio 
and Hasdrubal, and makes an alliance with Scipio, xxviii. 
17, 18. Marries a daughter of Hasdrubal, and renounces the 
friendship of Scipio, xxix. 23. His war with Masinissa, 
xxix. 23. His camp is burned by Scipio and Masinissa, xxx. 
5. He advances against Masinissa and Lxlius ; is defeated 
and taken, U. His discourse to Scipio on being brought to 
the Roman camp, 13. He is sent to Rome, 17. and dies in 
confinement, 45. 

Syfiheum comes over to the Romans, xxx. 19. 

Syracuse suffers great disturbances after the death of Hierony- 
mus, xxiv. 21. 27, 28. Falls under the commancl of Hippo- 
crates and Eplcydes, 33. Is besieged by Marcellus, and de- 
fended by Archimedes, and the siege turned into a blockade, 
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34. The city is taken, xxv. 33. 31. The spoils carried to 

Rome, 40. 
SyraciuanM put their city under the patronage of MarceUus, 

xxvi. 32. 
Syriatu by nature fitted for slavery, xxxvi. 17. 
Syria J xxxvii. 3. 
Syrtis, lesser, xxix. 33. 



Tabm^ xxxriii. 1 3. 

Tablet, twelve, of laws, lit. 34. 37. Engraved in brass, and hung^ 
up in public, 57. 

Tagusy river, xxi. 5. xxvii. 19. 

TalUuioj whence the practice of repeating this word at wed- 
dings, i. 9. 

Tana^a, xiLxiii. 28. 

TanaU, river, xxxviii. 38. 

TanaquU^ wife of Lucumo, skilled in augury, i. 34. Advises 
her husband to give the best education to Servius Tullius, 39. 
Conceals the death of Tarquinius, until Servius secures the 
throne, 41. See 47. 

Tarenimes engage the Lucanians in a war against Rome, viii. 
27. Their insolent embassy derided by Papirius, ix. 14. 
They join the Carthaginians, xxii. 61. Send ambassadors to 
Hannibal, xxiv. 13. Their hostages, apprehended in flight 
from Rome, are thrown from the Tarpeian rock, xxv. 7. 
They join the enemy, 8., Sec. Their fleet defeats that of the 
Romans, while the Romans defeat their army on land, xxvi. 
39. 

Tarentum betrayed to Hannibal, xxv. 8, 9. Taken by Fabius 
Maximus, xxvii. 15. The citadel besieged by Hannibal, xxv. 
11. Its defence provided for by the Romans, 15. 

Tarentum, country of, xxvii. 40. Its harbour, xxiii. 33. 

S^. Tarfieiua, commander in the citadel of Rome, his daughter 
bribed by T. Tatius, admits the Sabines into the fortress, 
i. 11. 

Sfi. TarfieiuM accused, on the expiration of his consulate, iii. 31. 
Is one of the deputies sent to the seceders on the Aventine, 
50. Made plebeian tribune, 65. 

Tarfieian mountj i. 55. Rock, vi. 20. 

Tarquiniiy i. 34. xxvii. 4. 

Targuiniane take arms in favour of Tarquinius the Proud ; and, 
after a battle with the Romans, ii. 6. return home, 7. Ra- 
vage the Roman territory, are defeated, and treated with 
severity, for having massacred Roman soldiers, 19. A truce 
of forty years is granted to tbem, 22. The Tarquinians and 
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Taliscians defeat the consul Fabius, bj means of snakes and 
burning torches, vii. 17. 

Z. Targuinius Priacut^ appointed tutor to the king's sons, forms 
designs on the throne, i. 34. Is elected king, adds one hun- 
dred to the senate, wages war with the Latines, 35. with the 
Sabines, 36. His works, 38. Death, 40. 

L, Targuiniua aspires to the crown, i. 46. Instigated by his wife, 
seizes it bj force, 47. Puts the principal senators to death, 
secures his person by a strong guard, neglects the practice of 
consulting the senate, courts the favour of the Latines, mar- 
ries his daughter to Mamilius of Tusculum, is sumamed the 
Proud, 49. Is severely censured by Herdonius, 50. ; whose 
death he procures, 51. He makes war on the Volscians, and 
takes Suessa Pometia; takes Gabii by stratagem, 53, 54. 
Builds the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and executes other 
works, 55. Lays siege to Ardea, 57. Is dethroned, and ban- 
ished, 60. Attempts to recover the kingdom by the aid of 
the Veians and Tarquinians, ii. 6. ; then of Porsenna, and is 

^ wounded at thebattle of Regillus, 19. Dies, 21. 

Aruna TarguinitUj son of the Proud, sent to Delphi, i. 56. Falls 
in battle, together with his antagonist L. J. Brutus, ii. 6. 

Z. Tarquiniu9j son of the Proud, i. 56. H present in the battle 
of Regillus, ii. 19, SO. 

Sex. Targuiniuey son of the same, betrays Gabii to his father, 
i. 53, 54. His treatment of Lucretia, 58. He is killed at 
Gabii, 60. 

Auruna TarqumiuB^ brother of the Proud, mild in disposition, is 
murdered by his wife, i. 46. 

X. Tarquinius Collatinua^ son of Egerius, husband of Lucretia, 
1. 57. Is made consul, 60. Abdicates, and goes into exile, 
ii. 2. 

L, TarquUiu9y master of horse, iii. 37. 

Tarrachta^ formerly Anxur^ iv. 59. Colony, pleads exemption 
from sea-service, xxxvi. 3. xxii. 15. xxvii. 4. xxviii. 11. 

Tarracina^ river, xxiv. 44. 

Tarracoy xxi. 61. xxii. 19. xxvi. 17. 51. Its harbour, xxii. 22. 
An assembly of all the Spanish allies is held there by Scipto^ 
xxvi. 19. 

Tartewaney Spanish people, xxiii. 26. 

Taulantiansy xlv. 26. 

T. TatiiMyi. 10, 11. 13, 14. 

Taurea, See Jubelliua. 

Taurilliay games, xxxix. 22. 

Taurine jforeat J v. 34. 

TauriniaMj their capital city taken by Hannibal, xxi. 39. 

Taurofiohs^ Diana so called at Amphipolis, xliv. 44. 
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Tamru^ mowitf Xzxv. 13. xxxviL 35. 4S. 53, 53, 54. xzxviii. S7. 

37, SB. 47. 53. 59. 
nmruMj river, xxxviiL 15. 

Tmxea mnitted to the commons of Rome, iL 9. Imposed for 
payment of tlie army, and collected in spite of the tribunes, 
It. 60. Are collected with difficulty, t. 10. 13. A tax for 
bnilding a waU of hewn stone, tL 33. Another for paying 
the army, x. 46. Doable taxes imposed, xxiii. 33. 

TmfgctuMj moont, xxxIt. 38. 

TnmiaMMjO^ 30. 

TemnuMj city in Apulia, xxiii. 34. In Sidicinia, xxiL 57. 

Tcetomgian GauU settle in the inland part of Ada, xxxviii. 1 6. 
Fonn an ambush for the Roman consul, 35. ; and are defeat- 
ed, 37. Ordered not to carry arms beyond their own bounds, 
40. 

Tegeoj xxXT. 37. xxxviiL 34. 

7Vf mon, xIt. 36. 

Tellenmy i. 33. 

Tcietia taken by Hannibal, zxii. 1 3. Stormed by the Romans, 
xxir. 30. 

Ttim€mu9j xxxYiiL 39. 

TV/metttofi 6ay, xxxvii. 16. 

TelluBy goddess, x. 38. Her temple, ii. 41. 

Sex. Ttmfianhuj decurio of horse, by making the cavalry dis- 
mount, prevents a total defeat, iv. 38. His prudent answer 
respecting the consul Sempronius, 41. He is made plebeian 
tribune, 43. 

Temfttf vale in Thessaly, xxxii. 15. A meeting there of Cn. 
Cornelius and Philip, xxxiii. 35. xxxvi. 10. xlii. 67. xliv. 6, 7. 

Tendcbay xuLni. 18. 

Tenedo9j island, xxxi. 16. xliv. 38. 

Teo9y island, supplies Antiochus with provisions, xxxvii. 37. Is 
plundered by the Romans, and compelled to furnish supplies, 

38. A navaJ victory gained there by the Romans over Anti- 
ochus, 30. 

C. TeraitiiiuM Arwa^ plebeian tribune, proposes the creation of 
five commissioners to compose laws for restraining the power 
of the consuls, iii. 9. 

Terentine tribe ^ x. 9. 

A. Terentiu9 Varroy praetor, xxxix. 33. Deputy to Greece, 
xlv. 17. 

C. Tcrentitu Farro^ of mean birth, proposes an order of the peo- 
ple, giving the master of horse authority equal to that of the 
dictator, and is made consul, xxii. 35. 35. Disagreement be- 
tween him and his colleague ^milius, 41. 44. Gives the 
signal of battle at Cannx, 45. Flies to Venusia, 49. At his 
return to Rome, receives general thanks, 6 1 . His speech to 
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the Campatiian deputies, xxiii. 5. He is continued in com- 
mand during several jears, xxv. 6. xxvii. 35. Sent ambassa- 
dor to Philip, Tax. 26. ; to Africa, xxxi. U. Ck>mmissioner 
of a colony, 49. 

L, Terentitu sent one of ten deputies to adjust a dispute be- 
tween Antiochui and Ptolemy, xxxiii. 39. 

2«. 7VrM/ifi« JI/iiMa, plebeian sdile,xxxi. 50. Praetor, xxxviii. 43. 

P. Tereniius Tu9ctvicanu9j xlv. 17. 

Q, Terentiu9y deputy to the consul Flaminius, xxi. 63. 

Q. Terentnu Culieoj a senator, after having been long a prison- 
er of the Carthaginians, is restored to his country, xxx. 43. 
Follows Scipio in his triumph, 45. Ambassador to Carthage, 
xxxiii. 47. Praetor, xxxviii. 43. Is commissioned to hold an 
enquiry respecting the conduct of Scipio, 55. 

Terentine tribcy x. 9. 

Terina taken by Alexander of Epire, viii. 34. 

Terminaliafe9tivalj xliii. 1 1. xlv. 44. 

TermeMua^ xxxviii. 15. 

TerminWf deity, i. 55. v. 54. 

Tetrafihiiia delivered from the Macedonian garrison, xxviii. 1 . 

Tcuercj ticket, mode of conveying orders,* vii. 35. ix. 33. xxvii. 
46. xxviii. 14. 

Thaumaci besieged by Philip, relieved by the JEtoliana, xxxii. 
4. Taken by the Rotnans, xxxvi. 14. 

ThankBgMng of one day, iii. 7. Two days, x. 33. Three days, 
xxvii. 51. Four days, xxix. 14. Five days, xxx. 21. 

Thebe filain^ celebrated by Homer, xxxvii. 19. 

Thebesy capital of Boeotia, its ruins, ix. 18. It is seized by T. 
Quintius, xxxiii. 1, 3. The inhabitants divided into two 
parties, the stronger of which surrenders the city to the Ro- 
mans, xlii. 44. The Romans again take possession of it, 63. 

Thebes^ in Phthiotis, xxviii. 7. Retained by the Romans, in op- 
position to the JEtolians, xxxiii. 13. xxxix. 25. 

Te€tudOj fence, formed of closed shields, x. 39. 43. 

Then^sBy carriages for the images of the gods, v. 41. ix. 40. 

Themistusy son-in-law of Gelon, accomplice of Andranodorus, 
put to death, xxiv. 34. 35. 

Thc9dotu8f one of the conspirators against Hieronymus, when 
put to the torture, conceals his accomplices, and falsely ac- 
cuses Thraso, xxiv. 5. Hastens with Sosis to Syracuse, after 
the death of Hieronymus, 31. 

TheogencBy Macedonian general, xliv. 33. 

Theondaty king of Samothrace, summons Evander of Crete to 
stand trial for murder, is bribed afterwards by Perseus, xlv. 5. 

Theoxenay daughter of Herodicus, a Thessalian chieftain, her 
extraordinary affection for the children of her sitter Archo, 
and her courageous death, xl. 4. 
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5.7. Pjhk cMKfl keU yioe, 

loiiflnhkbjthedforts 
LtkePenbBsxxxTuL IS. De- 
it, IS, 19l See 43. a^ xhr. 33. 
: ApL daaiiBS m Epns, xliiL 31. 
i tkc liver AdLtnmf tuL 34. 
cms^by^ iz. 19. 
TVaiwi^, xxrn. ^. S3. Its lick pUai lo^it the ittoJ^i-^ 
zxxL4i. ItBpi — d ued bytkneeMiMBito>ce,x»nL 1^ 
IS. FkUip dticMcd thoe fay T. Qutties, nxiiL 7, 8. 34. 

Ave Mierifil lij kiai ia e ^reirhig msBMr, 36. Raise in- 
SKTiectioBS am arro— t of debts, xliL S. 

7>r— rJixjre, a coagress held tliefe, cencemiii^ TknciaA cities 

seivd bj Pidljp, zxsix. 27. xL 56. 
7Wnid»H« TTriii 6, 7. 

TlsMt, praetor of the Xtoliaas, pcrsaadei them to eagage Aa- 
ixKhaii. Phifip, aad Xzbis, in alliance gainst the Romaat, 
xxxT. 12. Exa^s^ffates the povcr of ABtiochas, 33. Dis- 
laartff Aailprha»^&om oipfeyiB^ Haaubal, 43. Oppoaei 
ndeBeas*s proposal of aa accommodatioD, 45. Is reqviied 
to he stvea ap to the Kiwiai, xzxviiL 3S. 

Thrsre, xxxTiL 60. lavaded hj the Gaols, xxxriiL 16. 

y ifi— attack the troops of Maolias oo their oiarch, xxxvuL 
40« 41. 46. Cooseot to give a passage to the Bastatniami 
xL ST. Ob the death of Philip, qaarrd with, and esqpel them, 
5S. Sead amhassadors to Rone, aod fotm ao aDiance aiid 
friemiship, zliL 19. Wage freqacot wars with the Macedo- 
aiaBS, 52. Attack the Romaa caralry with extraordiaary 
fiiiy, 59. Sead aa cmhassj to Rome to raaaom prisoners, 
aad obcaia them withoat raasoia, xIt. 43. 

Tlbnu^/mt, Maccdoaiaa, commaadrr of a choaca baad of tar- 
gneers«xlii. 51. 

yVwa, latimafr feiead of Hieroaymas, Kiag of Sytacase, lalae- 
It acL a s e d as a cnaipiiatur, aad pat to death, xxiv. 5. 

T^nftftaMwf, or TVwtairae, lake, the hattle aear it, xxiL 6, 7. 
xxiT. ISb 

Jlraaiaae, pjaadercfs, pat to flight by the Romaas, xxxtiiL 41. 

nrwmtmmt^ a coalercMX held there betwcea Phi% aad Qain- 
tias, xxxiL 36. xxxr. 37. xxxri. 30. 

naroR, <ir Tkmrnj ix. 19. x. 3. Haviag retoked to Haaaibal, 
retaras to its former fiirmlship with RoBie,xxv. I. Revolts 
agaia to Haaaibal, the Rooma garriaoa bciag treacheroaslj 
fSLpaaed to Haaaibai*s stratagem, 15. 

TXyo/irw^ axxriL S. 31. 

Jl y ^ n i, fiver, xxxviii. 18. 
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T%yriumj'xxy\. 11. Refusing an alliance with Antiochus, Is 
besieged by him, bat the siege is soon raised, 12. A council 
of the Acarnanians held there, to give audience to Roman 
commissioners, xliii. 17. 

Thunder being heard while an assembly is held, vitiates the 
proceedings, xxiii. 31. 

Tibtrinaj island, ii. 5. 

Tiberinu9y tenth king of Alba, i. 3. 

2\ber, or THberiniu river, formerly Albula^ until King Tiberi- 
nus was drowned in it, i. 3. Frozen so hard, that the navi- 
gation is stopped, XV. 13. RemarkaUe floods in it, xxiv. 9. 
XXX. 38. XXXV. 9. Two bridges and many buildings in Rome 
destroyed, 21. The field of Mars, and low parts of the city, 
overflowed twelve times in one year, xxxviii. 28. 

Tibur^ xxiL 12. 

Tiburtiawy war declared against them by the Romans, vii. 9. ; 
who gain a victory over them, 1 1. They come in the dead 
of the night to the walls of Rome, and are defeated, 12. 
Compelled to submit to the Romans, 19. They support the 
Pedians, viii. 1 2. Are conquered by L. Furius, 1 3. And 
stripped of part of their lands, 14. 

TicinuSf river, v. 34. 

Tichiusy a summit of Mount CEta, xxvi. 16. 18. 

TifatUj mount, vii. 29. xxiii. 36. xxvi.^. xxxii. 7. 

Tifemum^ ix. 44. x. 14. 31. 

IHmanor, Macedonian general, xlii.-58. 

THmiaicrateBy Rhodian naval commander, xxxvii. 14. 

Timaaitheua^ commander of the Liparean pirates, protects the 
Roman ambassadors, v. 28. 

Titnavu9j lake, xli. 2. 

Timocrate9y governor of Gythium, xxxiv. 29. 40. 

Ttmon, a person of consequence in Phthiotic Thebes, xxxiii. 5. 

Timon made governor of Lydia by Antiochus, xxxvii. 44. 

Timotheusy Macedonian general, xlii. 67. 

TUienae9y a century of Roman knights, and an old tribe, i. 13. 
36. X. 6. 

Z. TitiniuBy consular tribune, v. 12. Again, he is unsuccessful 
against the Faliscians, 18. 

M, Titiniu9y plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 

M. Titiniu9y master of horse, x. 1. 

M, JUtiniuM Curvusy praetor, xl. 59. 

M. and C. TUiniusj plebeian tribunes, oppose the suit of L. Cor- 
nelius for a triumph, xxxv. 8. 

P. Titmiwy lieutenant-general, xxxi. 21. 

Toleiuniy xxxv. 7. Taken by M. Fulvius, 22. 

Toliitoboian Gau/^, xxxviii. 16. 19. 
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Lar9 Tolumnius^ King of the Veians, orders the Roman am- 
bassadors to be slain, iv. 17. Is killed in battle by Cornelias 
Cossus, military tribune, 19. 

Torguatua, See Mdnlitu, 

Torone taken by Philip, xxviii. 7. xliv. 12. 

Toroncj promontory, xxxi. 45. 

TraUiatiBy Illyrian^ xxtU. 32. xxxi. 35. xxxvii. 39. 40. 

TraileBj in Asia, surrendered to the Romans, xxxvii. 45. As>> 
signed to Eumenes, xxxviii. 39. 

IWasuryj ii. 23. iv. 22 ;cxiv. 18. xxvi. 36. 

M. TYebeliiusj xliii. 21. 

Q. Trebelliua^ centurion, claims the mural crown at New Car- 
thage, xxvi. 48. 

Trebia taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. 

Trebiay river, where Hannibal defeats the Romans, xxi. 48. 

Trebiu9 procures the surrender of Compsa to Hannibal, xxiii. 1. 

C. Treboniu4y plebeian tribune, v. 1 1. 

C Treboniusj lieutenant-general, x, 40. 

L, TVeboniusj plebeian tribune, a bitter adversary to the patri- 
cians, thence sumamed Asper, iii. 65. 

M. TVebonitu, consular tribune, vi. 21. 

TVebonian law, vi. 11, 12. 

Trebula stormed by Fabius, xxiii. 39. 
. Trebulan9 made free of Rome, x. 1. 

C. Tremelliua Flaccusy ambassador to Attains, xxix. 11. Pne- 
tor, XXX. 26. ' 

C. TremelHu9y commissioner of lands, xxii. 4. 

C. Treinelliua Flaccus, plebeian xdile, xxx. 26. 

Cn, Tremelliusj plebeian tribune, protests against the censors 
being continued in office, xlv. 1 5. 

Triariariy veteran soldiers, ii. 47. vii. 23. viii. 8. 

Tribune of the celeres, i. 59. 

7Yibune€y military, on the secession of the soldiers, are ap- 
pointed by the troops, iii. 51. 

Tribunes, military, as first appointed by th^ generals, after- 
wards in part by the people, vii. 5. ix. 30. 

Tribunes, consular, three in number, first elected, iv. 67. Four 
elected, 31. Six are elected, 61. Eight are elected, v. 1. 
All patricians during forty-four years, vi. 37. The first ple- 
beian, V. 12. 

Tribunes, plebeian, first created, ii. 33. Their persons invio- 
lable, iii. 55. Magistrates of the commons, not of the peo- 
ple at large, ii. 35. 56. Ordered to be elected in an assem- 
bly of the tribes, and three added to their number, 56. 58. 
The number encreased to ten, iii. 30. The office laid aside 
on the creation of decemvirs, 32. Restored, 54. Two are 
brought in by choice of their college, 64. and v. 10. . This 
mode of co-optation forbidden, iii. 65< and v. 11. A pie- 
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beian tribune orders his beadle to seize a consul, iL 56. The 
tribunes threaten to imprison the consuls, iv. 26. Do the 
same to the consular tribunes, ▼. 9. Pcevent the election of 
curule magistrates during five years, vi. 35. Their power 
confined within the walls of the city, iii. 30. 

Tricca^ xsxii. 13. Recovered from the Athamanians, xxxvi. 
13. Disputed by Philip and the Thessalians, xxxix. 25. 

Tricorian /icofiUj xxi. 30. 

Trigemina gate^ iv. 16. xxxv. 10. 41.xli. 27. 

Trifiudium SolUtimumy when the chickens eat greedily, x. 40. 

Triphylia restored to the Achxans by Philip, xxviii. S.xxxii. 5. 

TrifiolUy in Laconia, xxxv. 27. 

Trifioliay Scea^ in Perraebia, xlii. 53. 55. 67. 

Tritonoftj xxviii. 7. 

TViumfih of Tarquinius Prisciis, the first mentioned by Livy, i. 
38. 

TViumfihj iii. 29. The dress of generab in triumph, x. 7. The 
granting of a triumph belongs properly to the senate, iii. 63. 
A triumph ordered by the people, without the approbation 
of the senate, iii. 63. vii. 17. One without an order of either, 
X. 37. 

^ trium/ih not allowed to a commander, who was not invested 
with any magistracy, xxviii. 38. 

Triumfih of Scipio Africanus, xxx. 45. 

TVocifif, one of the three tribes of Gauls that migrated to Asia, 
xxxviii. 16. 

TrogiiH harbour^ xxv. 23. 

TroUiutnj x. 46. 

lyomenime tribe added, vi. 5. 

Trofihonian Jufiiter^ his temple in Lebadia, xlv. 27. 

Troy taken ; two other places named Troy, i. 1. 

Trojan district^ i. 1. 

Q. Tubero^ historian, iv. 23. x. 9. 

M. Tucciusj curule aedile, xxxv. 41. Praetor, xxxvi. 45. Com- 
missioner of a colony, xxxix. 23. 
^Tullia^ two of the name, daughters of Servius TuUius, king, 
i. 46 to 59. 

Man, Tuliius, consul, ii. 19. 

Sex. TuliiuMy chief centurion a seventh time, addresses the dic- 
tator Snlpicius on his protracting the war, vii. 13. Shows 
extraordinary bravery in battle, 16. 

Tuliianum^ prison, xxix. 22. 

Tumulty Gallic, vii. 9. 

7\ine8y a strong city, fifteen miles distant from Carthage, taken 
by Scipio, xxx. 9. 16. 

TurdetanMy or Turdulian9y a restless people in Spain, xxi. 6. 
Are entirely subdued by the Romans, sold by auction, ajad 
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their city rased^ zxiy. 43. Their lands tribotary to Sagon- 
turn, xxviii. 39. They are defeated by P. Maniius, zzxi?. 17. 
19. 

TumuMy Kin^ of the Rutalians, i. 2. 

TuMcanM. See Etrurian; 

Tutcan «ra, v. 33. xxvi. 19. 

Tuscan sireet^ in Rome, ii. 14. zxTii. 39. 

Tu9cuium, ii. 15, 16. Taken by the Lattnes, and recovered, vi. 
33. Shots its gates against Hannibal, xxtL 9. Its hills, iii. 
7, 8. Citadel, 33. and ▼!. 33. 

Tu9culant send succours to Rome, iii. 1 8. War declared against 
them by the Romans, which they avoid by peaceable demean- 
our, obtain peace, and privileges of Roman citiaens, vi. 25, 
26. viii. 14. 37. 

Tutiaj river, xxvi. 1 1. 

Tychay part of Syracuse, xxi v. 21. xxv. 25. 

7f)fwco9j xxxviiL 18. 

Tyndariumy xxxvi. 3. 

TyrrAncm, or Thyriumy xxxvi. 11. xxxviii. 9. 

7Vr««, xxxiii. 48, 49. zxxiv. 61. 

UandV 

VaccdBan9j people, Spanish, conquered by Hannibal, xxi. 5. 
Defeated by M. Fulvius, xxxv. 7. xl. 47. 50. 

FaccifiraiOj viii. 19. See VitruviuB. 

Vadimon lakcy a furious battle fought there by the Romans and 
Etrurians, ix. 39. 

VaUriuM AntiaM^ historian, iii. 5. Regardless of truth, xxvi. 49. 
Quoted, XXV. 39. xxix. 35.xxx. 19. 29, Sec. 

Falerius Flaccu^^ military tribune, xxv. 14. xxxix. 4. 

C Valeriu9y consular tribune, vi. 36. 

C. Ka/rrt««, consul, viii. 18. 

C. Valtriu9 PotUu9y consular tribune, iv. 49. Consul, 53. Con- 
sular tribune a second time, 57. A third time, 61. 

C. Valerius Flaecu9 mvidt flamen of Jupiter against his will, as- 
sumes a seat in the senate, xxvii. 8. Made curule aedilci he 
cannot take the requisite oath, xxxi. 50. 

C. Valerius Tafifiusy plebeian tribune, xxxviii. 36. 

L, Valerius^ quaestor, accuses Spurius Cassitis of treason, ii. 41. 
Is made consul, 42. Again, 61. Wages war with the 
i£quans, 62. 

L. Valerius^ interrex, v. 17. 

X. Valeriusj deputed to carry to Delphi an offering to Apollo, is 
taken by pirates, and set at liberty, v. 28. 

L. KaferiiM, master of horse, viii. 18. 
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JL. Faleriu9^ Poplicfiloy consular tribune, v. 26. A second time, 
vi. 1. A third time, 5. A fourth, 21. A fifth, 27. 

Z. VaUriuB P^tUus commences an opposition to the decemvirs, 
iii. 39. 41. With M. Horatius drives Appius out of the Fo- 
rum, 49. Is deputed by the senate to the commissioners, 50. 
53. Made consul, he procures laws in favour of the commis- 
sioners, 55. His conduct in war, 60,61. He triumphs by 
order of the people, without consent of the senate, 63. Re- 
fuses to be continued in office, 64. See iv. 6. 

L. ValeriuM PotUuBy consular tiibune, iv. 49. A second time, 
58. A third, t. 1. A fourth, 10. A fifth, 14. Consul, he 
defeats the JEquans, and triumphs, 31. 

X. Valerius Potiius^ interrex, v. 32. Again, vi. 5. 

L. Valeriusy pontiff*, xxxiii. 44. 

L, Faleriua Fiaccus^ curule aedile, xxxi. 4. Prsetor, 49. Con- 
sul, xxxiii. 42. Defeats the Boians, xxxiv. 21. Proconsul, 
he entirely vanquishes the fioians, and Insubrians, 46. 

L, Valerius Flaccus^ with L. Valerius Tappus, commissioners 
of colonies, xxxvii. 46. 57.. Candidate for the consulship, 58. 

L, Valerius, Flaccus chosen censor with Cato, in opposition to 
the nobility, xxxix. 41. Pontiff*; dies of the plague, xl. 42. 

£.. Valerius Tappus^ praetor, xxxv. 10. Commissioner of co- 
lonies, xzxvii. 46. 

M, Valerius^ herald, ratifies a treaty in Ibrm, i. 24. 

Man, Valerius^ brother of Poplicola, consul, triumphs over the 
Sabines, ii. 16. Is slain at Regillus in attempting (o kill Tar- 
quinius, 20. 

Man. yqleriusy not the first dictator, ii. 18. 

Man, Valerius^ son of Volesus, dictator, ii. 30. Triumphs over 
the Sabines, and, not being suffered to fulfil the hopes that he 
had given to the commissioners, abdicates, 31. 

Man, Valerius^ quaestor, iii. 25. Consul, 31. 

Man, Valerius^ military tribune, gains the surname of Corvus, 
from being aided by a crow in a single combat with a Gaul, 
and is made consul »X twenty-three years of age, vii. 26. A 
second time consul, he triumphs over the Volscians, 27. A 
third time consul, 28. Is beloved by the soldiers, 33. Tri* 
umphs over the Samnites, 38. Dictator, 39. Composes a 
mutiny of the troops, 40, 41. A fourth time consul, he tri- 
umphs over the Ausonians, viii. 16. Interrex, 17. ; and ix. 7-. 
Dictator a second time, k. 3.' Triumphs, 5. Consul a fifth 
time, 6. A sixth time, 11. 

Af, Valerius Maximus^ consular tribune, v. 14. Again, 24. 

M. Valerius Maximusy ix. 28. Lieutenant-general, 40. Prae- 
tor a fourth time, 41. 

M. Valerius Pofilicola^ master of horse, vii. 12.. Consul, 17. 
Again, 19. 
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Man, Fa/eriiM i^a/fo, ambassador to AttaloSyXxiar. II. Curtile 
xdile, XXX. 26. Praetor, 40. 

M. Valerius Lsevinus J praetor, xxiii. 24. 30, 31. 37. Propraetor, 
he gruards the coast at Bnindusium, xxiv. 10. His exploits 
in Greece during the Macedonian war, 40. and xxvi. 24. 26. 
He is chosen consul in his absence, 22. Exchanges provinces 
with Marcellus, 29. Persuades the senators to contribtite 
their gold, silver, and monej to the treasury, 36. Drives the 
Carthaginians quite out of Sicily, 40. Disputes with the 
senate about the nomination of a dictator, xxvii. 5. Procon- 
sul, he passes from Sicily into Africa, xxviii. 4. Is sent am* 
bassador to Attalus, xxix. 11. Proposes restitution of the 
money contributed by private citizens, 16. Remarkable fune- 
ral games are exhibited in honour of him by his sons, xxxi. 
50. 

M. Valerius Mcssala^ admiral, sails to Africa, and ravages the 
coast, xxvii. 5. Is made praetor, xxxiv. 54. Consul, xzxvii. 
47. A second time, xxxviii. 35. Pontiff, xlii. 28. 

P. Valerius^ son of Volesus, accompanies CoUatinus to Lucre- 
tia, i. 58. Swears after Brutus, 59. Is made consul in the 
place of CoUatinus, ii. 2. Overcomes the Tarquinii in battle, 
6. Is accused of aiming at sovereignty, clears himself, com- 
pliments the people, and is sumamed Publicola ; is also made 
consul, 8. A third time, 15. A fourth, he defeats the Sa- 
bines, triumphs, and dies so poor, as not to leave sufficient 
money for his funeral, 16. 

P. Valerius^ consul, ii. 52. 

P. Valerius Po/t7tw, consular tribune, vi. 6. A second time, 18. 
A third, 27. A fourth, 32. A fifth, 36. A sixth, 42. 

P. Valerius Publicola^ interrex, iii. 8. Consul, 15. Attempts 
to recover the Capitol from Herdonius, and is slain, 18. 

P. Valerius Publicola^ consul, vii. 21. Ptaetor, 23. Dictator, 
28. Master of horse, viii. 17. 

P. Valerius Flaccus^ ambassador to Hannibal, xxi. 6. Lieu- 
tenant-general under Marcellus, xxiii, 16. Commander of 
the fleet, 34. 38. See xxvi. 8. 

T, Valerius^ lieutenant-general, xxiv. 40. 

Vatican lands, x. 26. 

VesiliuMf mount, iii. 50. 

Vettones defeated by M. Fulviu?, xxxv. 7. A second Ume, 22. 

Veians make incursions on the Roirian territories, and are rout- 
ed by Romulus, i. 15. Again, by Tullus, 27. See 30. 42. 
They assist Tarquinius, ii. 6. Waste the lands of the Ro- 
mans, 43. Challenge the Romans to battle, 45. Are defeat- 
ed, 46, 47. After cutting off the Fabii, 50. Are vanquished 
by the Romans, 51, Are defeated again, 53. They kill 
the ambassadors sent from Rome, and renew the war with 
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bad success, iv. 17, 18, 19. Force the Romans to retire, 31.; 
but are afterwards routed, 35. Obtain a truce of twenty 
years, 35. Their senate gives a haughty answer to Roman 
ambassadors, 58. ; on which the Romans declare war, 60. 
The Veians elect a king, which disgusts the Etrurians, v. 1. 

Feii is besieged by the Romans, iv. 61. A winter encampment 
before it, v. 2. Transactions of the. siege, 7 to 21.; when it 
is taken by Camillus after a siege of ten years, 22. A design 
formed at Rome of removing to Veii causes great commo- 
tions, 24, 25. 29. ; is laid aside, 30. The relics of the fight 
at Cannae fly to Veii, 37. Camillus marches thence to reco- 
ver Rome, 46. 48. The proposal of removing to Veii is re- 
newed, 49, 50. ; rejected, 55. Such as had gone thither are 
recalled, vi. 4, A tenth part of the spoils of Veii vowed to 
Apollo by Camillus, v. 21. See 23. 25. 28. 

Veian landa are divided among the commons of Rome, v. 30. 

Felabrum, a street in Rome, xxvii. 37. 

rWta, a city in Lucania, xxvi. 39. 

Felioy a district in Rome, ii. 7. 

Feliiraeyii. 30. A colony 31. Augmented, 34. 

FelUruM revolt, vi. 1 3. 2 1. Are subdueid, 22. 29. Attack Tus- 
culum, and are invested by the Romans, 36 to 42. Plunder 
the Roman territory, vii. 15. Revolt again, viii. 3. 12.. Are 
treated with severity on account of their many revolts, and 
banished beyond the Tiber, 14. 

Ftnetij in Italy, descended from the Heneti and Trojans, i. 1. 
Live round the bottom of the Adriatic gulph, v. 33. x. 2« 

Fenu9y I, 1. Her temple, near the Circus, built out of fii^es 
levied for breach of chastity, x. 3 1 . 

Fenua Cloacma^ iii. 48. 

— Erycina^ xxii. 9. xxiii. 30, 31. xxx. 38. 

Fenutians give a hospitable reception to the fugitives from 
Cannae, xxii. 54. Maintain their loyalty to the Romans dui^ 
ing a general defection, xxvii. 10. 

Feragrian9f an Alpine tribe, xxi. 38. 

Fergae^xxji. 19. 

FerceUiua beheaded for promoting a revolt of the HirpinianS| 
xxiii. 37. 

Fergiumy a fort in $pain, a receptacle of robbers, is taken by 
Cato ; the robbers are put to death, and the guilty part of the 
inhabitants sold, xxxiv. 21. 

Fergilise^ constellation, xxi. 35. ^ 

Fermina^ son of Syphax, forces Masinissa to fly^ xxix. 33. 
Brings succours to the Carthaginians, xxx. 36. Sends am^ 
bassadors to Rome, xxxi. 11. Submits th& conditions (9f 
peace to the Romans, 19. 

Ucrona^ v. 35. 
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r<rmrf 0, iV. I. 55, 56. r. 28. 

Tervlnns, ix. 42. Prefer their own Isws to tlie rights of Roman 
citizens, 43. Vertumnus, his statue, xliv. 16. 

FeMceKOy xxxt. 22. 

frario, viiL II. Comes into the hands of the Romans, ix. 25. 

Fcwciam fitofiie^ x. 20. 

ItnuU, xxi. 31. 

FrttTit, river, TiiL 8. x. 28. 

Vc9ta^ a coach lor her at a feast of the gods,xiiL 10. The fatal 
pledge of the Roman empire is kept in her temple, which is 
saved by some slaves from being bomt, xxvi. 27. Her Bre is 
extinguished, xxviiL 1 1. 

Vcumlj Rhea Sjrivia, mother of Romohis, is made one, i. 3, 4. 

Vntal VtrgmM^ chosen by Noma, hare a stipend appointed, and 
many privil^es are conferred oh them, i. 20. 

Vewtml Vir^mMj with the sacred stores, are carried to Cxre by 
L. Albinivs, t. 40. 

A Fewiai mccuitd is dismissed, with a charge to be more serious 
in conversation, and more grave in her dress, iv. 44. 

.1 Vatal, convicted of a breach of chastity, is bnned alive, viiL 
15. 

A Vfwimij who had the charge of the sacred fire, when it was 
extinguished, is scourged to death, xxviiL 11. Of two ves- 
tab found guilty of incontinence, one is buried alive at die 
Conine gate, the other kills herself, xsdi. 57. 

FcMtia QM^j * woman of Ateflx^ who had offered daily sacri- 
fices for the prosperity of the Romans, is restored to her 
liberty and property, xxvL 33, 34. 

Vmiama join die Samnites, are routed and dispersed, viii. 29. 
An alGance is granted on their petition, x. 3. 

IViirrnu, mount, viii. 8. 

rettiansj a warlike people, adjoining Macedonia, xlv. 30. 

FrturkL, mother of Coriolanus, prevails on him to retire from 
Rome, ii. 40. 

Vcturiam, cemitny^ xxvi. 22. 

C VetnritUj consul, is charged with misconduct, iii. 31. Is 

made an augur, 32. 
C Feturiu9y consular tribune, vi. 32. Again, 36. 
Zr. Feturiu*^ decemvir, iii. 33. 
X. FtturiuMy consular tribune, vi. 38. 

Z. Feturuu Fkiioy dicUtor, to hold elections, xxii. 33. Cen- 
sor, xxvii. 6. 
I,. Veturiu* Philo^ curalc zdile, xxvii. 6. Praetor, T. Proprae- 
tor in Gaul, 22. Lieutenant-general, xxviii. 9. Consul, 10. 
Master of horse, xxix. 11. Is sent home from Africa, and 
TX!counts the exploits of Scipio, xxx. 38. 40. 
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Af, Feturiu9j consular tribune^ v. 1 3. 

T, Veturius PAihy flamen of Mars, xxix. 38. 

T. Feturiua Calvmusj consul, tUL 16. Again, ix. 1. Ift sent 

, under the yoke of Caudium, 6. Offered, as prisoner to the 
Sabines, 10. 

T. Feturiua Gemtnusj consul, routes and disperses the Volscians, 
ill. 8. Is honoured with an ovation, 10. 

C. Fetusiugj consul, ii. 19. 

T. Fetuaiua^ consul, ii. 28. Marches against the iKquans, 30. 

Ufen9y river, v. 35. 

Ufcntine tribe added, ix. 30. 

Uffugum revolts from the Carthaginians to the Romans, xxx. 
19. 

Vibiu9 jiceusBuSj praefect of a PeKgnian cohort, throws the stand- 
ard into the enemy's camp, xxv. 14. 

FibiuB Firiusy one of the Campanian ambassadors to the consul 
Varro, persuades his countrymen to join the Carthaginians, 
xxiii. 6. Exhorts the senators to put an end to their lives, 
xxvi. 13. He and twenty-seven senators swallow poison, 14. 

Fibiusj a Bruttian of distinction, comes ambassador to Rome 
with offers of submission, xxvii. 15. 

Fiboj xxxi. 3. A colony settled there, xxxv. 40. Its lands, 
xxi. 51. 

Fieaeftota^ or Fictory^ her temple, ii. 7. 

Fieilinusy JufHteVy xxiv. 44. 

Fictimsy of the larger kinds, xxx. 31. 

Fktory^ her temple, built with money accruing from fines, x. 33^ 
Her temple on the Palatine, xxix. 14. A chapel of Virgin 
Victory, xxxv. 9. A golden image of Victory, weighing 
threie hundred and twenty pounds, sent by Hiero to the Roman 
senate, xxii. 37. Mount of Victory, xxiv. 41. 

Q. FictoriuBy chief centurion, throws a standard among the ene- 
my, xxxiv. 46. 

FictutnviXy sea-port, xxi. 45. Is taken with grdh^slaughter of 
the inhabitants, 57. 

Filla fiublicoy house for lodging ambassadors, and strangers of 
note, built, iv. 22. Repaired, xxxiv. 44. 

X. FUliua Tafifiulusy plebeian cdile, xxv. [{. 

L. Filliua Tafi/iuiuM^ praetor, xxxi. 49. 

P. Filliusj plebeian tribune, iii. 54. 

F. Filliua Tafifiulua is raised from the office of plebeian aedile 
to that of praetor, xxix. 38. 

P. Filliu9y a commissioner to adjust a dispute between Antio- 
chtts and Ptolemy, xxxiii. 39. 

P» Filliua TVi/t/itt/ii*, commissioner of lands for Scipio'ssofdiersj^ 
xxxi. 4. Consul, 49. 

Fimtnal hill added to Rome, i. 44. 
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Vindkiuuj a slavey discoTen a conspiracy formed for restorini^ 
the Tarquinii, ii. 4. Is rewarded with liberty, and u sum of ' 
money, 5. 
Virbian hilly i. 48. 

Virginia^ daughter of Aulius, a patrician, married to Volum- 
nius, a plebeian consul, being excluded from the temple of 
Patrician Chastity, dedicates a chapel and altar to Plebeian 
Chastity, x. 33. 
Virginiaj daughter of Lucius, her unfortunate beauty, lament- 
• able death, and the punishment of her persecutors, iiL 44, 
48. SB. 

A, Virgmiu9y consul, ii. 38. Routes the Volscians, 30. 

A. VirginiuMy son of Appius, consul, ii. 63. 

A, Virginitu Rutilut^ consul, ii. 51. 

A* Virginiu9y commissioner of lands, iii. 1. 

A, Virgmiu9y plebeian tribune, commences a capital prosecu- 
tion against Caeso Quintius, which causes violent contentions, 
iii. 11. 13. 

A» Virginiua is brought to trial and fined, for having, in his tri- 
buneship, favoured the senate, v. 39. 

L, Virginiu9y father of Virginia, chief centurion, iii. 44. His 
contest with Appius about his daughter, 47. He kills her, 48. 
Commotions in consequence, 49, 50. He advises the soldiers 
to elect ten military tribunes, and refuses to be one, 51. Is 
made plebeian tribune, 54. Prosecutes Appius, 56. ; and or- 
ders him to be imprisoned, 57. Remits the capital punish- 
ment of Claudius, who had claimed Virginia, 58. 

X. Firginiusy consul, iv. 31. Again, 33. 

L. VirginitUj consular tribune, out of enmity neglects assisting 
his colleague Servius, v. 8. Both are compelled to resign 
the office, 9. He is brought to trial by a plebeian tribune, 
and fined, 11, 13. 

L, Virginiu9y consular tribune, vi. 1 . 

OfiUer Virginiusy consul, with his colleague, takes Pometia, and 
triumphs, ii. 1 7, 

Qfiiter VirginiuSy consul, ii, 54. 

JProculu9 FirginiiUy consul, maintains a contest with his col- 
league about the Agrarian law, ii. 41. 

Sfi. Virginiu9y consul', iii. 31. 

r. VirginitUy consul, ii. 31. 48. 

71 Virginiua Rutilusy augur, iii. 7. 

T. Virginiua Cselimontanuay consul, iii. 65. 

Virtucy her temple vowed by Marcellus, x&vii. 35. Dedicated 
by his son, xxix. 11. 

ViaceratiOy distribution of flesh, viii. 33. 

VitelUa taken by Coriolanus, ii. 39. A Roman colony taken 
by the £quans, v. 39. 
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VUellii^ brothers, conspirators in favour of the Tarquinii, ii. 4. 

Fitruviu* Vaecusy of Fundae, general of the Privemians, viii. 19. 
Is scourged, and put to death by the Romans, his house rased, 
and his property confiscated to Semo Sanchus, 20. The site 
of his house on the Palatine is called Vacciprata. 

Ulysses said to be the progenitor of Octavius Mamilius, i. 49< 

Umbriaj x. 1. Part of it called the Materine tract, ix. 41. 
Another part the Sappinian tribe, xxi. 3. xxii. 9. xxvii. 43. 

UmbHans are driven out of their country by the Boians, v. 35. 
They, and the Etrurians, are defeated by the Romans at the 
Ciminian forest, ix. 37. Utterly overthrown, 39. They boast 
that they will attack Rome, are vanquished, and compelled to 
give up the advisers of their revolt, 41 . They join the Etru- 
rians, Samnites, and Gauls, against the Romans, x. 31. 37. 

FocontianSyXxi, 3\, * 

Voimy or BoltBy belonging to the JEquans, iv. 49. 51. vi. 2. 

VolatenXy x. 12. The inhabitants promise Scipio rigging foi^ 
his ships, and com, xxviii. 45. 

Folcans oppose Hannibal's passing of the Rhone, xxi. 26. ^ 

Foiero. See Publilius, The tribunes called Voleros by Appius 
Claudius, ii. 58. 

Folonesy slaves enlisted in the armies, xxii. 57^ xxiii. 32. xxiv. 
11. Gracchus promises them liberty, on condition of their 
bringing the heads of the enemies, xxiv. 14. They are set 
free, 15. Gracchus orders their public feast, at Beneventum, 
to be represented in painting ; hangs up the picture in the 
temple or Liberty, 16. xxv. 30. xxvii. 38. xxviii. 46. 

FoUciana are attacked by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 53. Com is 
purchased from them, ii. 9. They prepare to assist the La-' 
tines, but give hostages, yet secretly prepare for war, 22. ; 
and march to attack Rome, 24. Are defeated, 25. Renew 
the war, and are conquered, 30. Deprived of part of their 
lands, 31. Again defeated, 33. Are ordered to quit Rome^ 
37. At the instigation of Attius Tullus they take arms against 
the Romans, xxxviii. 39. Are led to Rome by Coriolanus, 40. 
Are conquered, and treated with the harshest severity, So» 
A troce of forty years is granted to them, 54. They renew 
hostilities, 58. Defeat the Romans, 59. Attack their camp, 
and are severely beaten, 64, 65. They invade the Roman 
territory, are utterly routed, and the nation Is almost extir- 
pated, iii. iy 8. They renew the war in conjunction with the 
j£quans, 10. Are vanquished, 12. 60. They lay siege to 
Ardea, and are surrounded by the Romans, iv. 9. Beaten, 
Tind sent under the yoke, 10. They again join the iEquans 
against the Romans, 26. Attack the consul's camp, 27. 
Their own camp is taken, and all the prisoners, except sena- 
tors, are sold aa slaves, 29. Again they.j*enew hostilities, 37. 
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5*5, 56. Suffer a defeat»57. Take Venugo, 58. Are again 
worsted in battle, 61. They besiege Anxur, v. 16. Obtain 
peace, 23. Break the peace, and are reduced to submission 
by Camillus, vi. 2. Meet the same fate in two subsequent 
efforts, 6. 8. 11 . 1 3* Join the Praenestines, and take Satricum, 
22. Suffer several discomfitures, 23. 32. vli. 17. viii. 1. They 
desert Hannibal, and submit to the Romans, xxvii. 15. 

VoUcian9 and Mquansy so often conquered, still found recruits 
for their armies; this is accotlnted for, vi. 12. 

Volacian9y people in Spain, their much-approved answer to the 
Roman ambassadors, xxL 19. 

M, VoUciua Fictor appenftrs as a witness against Csso Quintius, 
iii. 13. Is prosecuted for false evidence by the quxstors, 24.. 
Condemned and banished, 29. 

FoUiniana make inroads on the Roman territory, v. 31. Are 
defeated, and obtain a truce of twenty years, 32. They use 
nails, fixed in the temple of the goddess Nortia, as a registry 
of the years, vii. 3. They suffer several defeats, ix. 41. x. 37. 

FoUumuOj goddess, her temple, iv. 23. v. 1 7. A general assem- 
bly of Etruria is summoned thither, iv. 23. 25. v. 17. A con- 
spiracy against the Romans is formed there, vi. 2. 

Fokitnniaj wife of Coriolanus, ii. 40. 

L. Folumniu9j consul, gets the better of the Sallentines, ix. 42. 
A second time consul, x. 1 5. He leaves his own province to 
succour Appius Claudius, and, after some altercation, they 
gain a glorious victory, 18, 19. He surprises the Samnites 
who had plundered Campania, 20, 21. Shows remarkable 
moderation and prudence at the elections, 21. Is continued 
in command, 22. ; and acts with success in Samnium, 30, 31. 

P« Folumniu9f consul, iii. 10. Ambassador to the ^quans, he 
is insulted by their leader, Gracchus Closlius, 25. 

Voluntary contribution to the treasury by the senators, xxvi. 36. 

Volunteer aoldiera^ v. 16. xxvii. 46. xxviii. 45. xxix. I., &c. 

Foiustanuy summit of the Cambunian mountains, xliv. 2. 

Urbicum taken by Fulvius with great difficulty, xl. 16. 

Uritea^ people, furnish ships to the Romans, for the Macedonian 
war, xlii. 48. 

Uatana^ in lUyria, where Appius Claudius is ensnared by the 
garrison, and suffers severely, xliii. 10. It is taken by Per- 
seus after an obstinate defence, 18. Perseus, in violation of 
the capitulation, sells the natives, and confines the Romans, 19. 

Uaurera fined, vii. 28. x. 23. Their practices, viii. 28. 

Utcna^ river. See Ufcna. 

Utica^ its lands ravaged by Otacilius, xxv. 31. Again wasted, 
xxvii. 5. Again by Valerius Laevinus, xxviii. 4. Scipio en- 
camps near it, xxix. 28. Lays siege to it, and retires, 35. 
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Besieg^es it again, xxx. 3. 5. 8. His fleet is attacked by thii 

Carthaginians, 9, 10. . 
Vuleariy the arms and spoils of th^ eiiemy dedicated to him, and 

burned, i. 37. viii. 10. bis tethple in the field of Mars, xxivi 

io. Arms of the Cai^haginian^ offered to him by Scipio, 

xxx. 6. Court of his temple, it. 4^. xxxil. 46. xl. 19. 
hilcanU i»land9j-xxL 49. 51. 
VultumuMy river, riii. 1 1. x. 20. 31. xxii. 14. xxiii. 14. 19. Fort 

at its mouth, afterwards a citjr, xxv. 20. 22. 
VultumuBy a city of the Etrurians, seized by the Samnites, and 

called Capua, iv. 57. 
i^uHumuk tvind blows dust intd the eyes of the Romans at Can- 

nx, xxii. 46. 

w 

Walis built round konie, i. 6. 33. 36. 44. yi. 3l 

War^ the mode of declaring it, i. 32. 

Water brought into the city, ix. ^9. 

Waters of CumXy medicinal, xli. 16. Those of Sinuessa much 

celebrated, x±ii. 13. 
Watche9y the night divided into four ; the first, v. 44. Second^ 

vii..35. Third, ix. 44. Fourth, ix. 37. 
Watcher mounted by senators, iii. 6. 
Watches posted in all the streets of Rome, x. 4; 
Wicked street^ i. 48. 

" Jieldy viii. 15. 
Widowsj their taxes assigned to th^ maintenance of horses tot 
the knights, i. 43. Their money lent to the public, xxiv; 18- 
Wtne for sacrmces supplied by the piiblic^ x. 23. 
fhne allured the Gauls into Italy, v. 3^. 
Winter campaign at Veii, v. 2. 
Winter J uncommonly severe, v. 13. 
Woodj the Arsian, ii. 7. 
■ ' Ciminian, ix. 36.. 

■ ' Mxsian, i. 33. 

■ Malitions, i. 30. 

■ Litana, ixiii. 24. 

Writers quoted by Livv ^— 

Acilius's AnhalS, xxv. 39. 
Cincius, vii. 3. 

Claudius Qtiadrigarius, viii. 19 
Clodius Licinius, xxix. 22. 
Licinius Macer, iv. 7. 
Piso,i. 55. 
Silenus, xxvi. 49. 
Tubero, iv. 213. 
vot, VI. — [F] 
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Valerius Antias, iii. 5. 

Linen books, iv. 7. 

Books of the maeistratesi iv. 20. 

Conwnentaries ot the pontiffs, vi. 1. Sec iv. 3. 
Wolf^ said to have suckled Romulus and Remus, i. 4. Images 

of the wolf and infants, x, 23» 
IFoy sacred to Mars,x. 27. 



XantMpfiuay Lacedaemonian general, xxviii, 4:^. 

Xenarchus^ prsetor of the Achaeans, wishes to ingratiate himself 

with Perseus, xli. 23. 
Jenociidea^ governor of Chalcis, disappoints an attempt of Thoas 

and the jEtolians, xxxv. 38. Reinforces the garrison of 

Chalcis, 50. 
ZenofihaneBy head of an embfissy from Philip to Haraiibal) is ta^ 

ken by a party of Romans, and escapes through an artful fie* 

tion, xxiii. 3. Is taken again, and conveyed^ to Rome, xxxiv. 

38. 
Xenofihon, Achaean chief, accompanies Quintius at a confmnce 

with Philip, xxxii. 33. 
XyniaSy xxxii. 13. xxxiii. 3, 
Xyehusj accomplice of Perseus in compassing the ruin of De? 

roetrius, forges letters under the signature of Flamininus, 

xl. 5$^ 



Year is divided by Numa into twelve lunar months, i. 19. 
Years reckoned among the Volsinians by nails fixed in the waU 

of a temple, vii. 3. 
Yokcj military, iii. 28. A Roman army sent under it, ix» 5. A 

Samnite army, 1 5. See x. 36. 
Youihy a goddess, v. 54. A feast of the gods in hpnour of her, 

xx|. 62. 



Zacynthuty island, xxi. 7. Is taken by Laevinus, xxvi, 34. Is 

given up to the Romans, xxxvi. 32. 
Zamoy five days' journey from Carthage ; here Scipio defeated 

Hannibal, xxx. 29. 
ZamOy or Same^ island, xxxii. 16. 
Zeiaaiunij promontory, xxxi. 46. 
Zeno supplicates T. Quintius in favour of his countrymen the 

Magnetians, xxxv. 31. 
ZenQ is made governor of Aparnea by AiitiochU8,xxxvii. 44,* 
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Zeno^ MacedmiiaB, Mvernor of Theiuni) xxxviii. 1. 
Zeuxidea^ praetor of Acamania, is deposed for faTouring the 

Romans, xxxiii. 16. 
ZeuxU^ ambassador from Antiochus to Scipio, xxxTii. 45. 
Zo^fiWy son-in-law of Hiero, guardian pf Hieronymus, zziv. 4, 

5. Being sent ambassador to Egypt, he remains in voluntary 

exile, and his wife and daughters are murdered by the Syra- 

cusans, 26. 
Zyh0fi holds part of Bithynia in opposition to Nicomedes, and 

is conquered by the aid of the Gauls, xxxriii. 16. 



THE END 
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